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Estate Owners 
Indemnities 
































Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C.2 





As much as One Thousand Pounds damages has been awarded by 
the Courts against an Estate Owner following an accident caused 
by a falling tree. Policies are issued to Estate Owners to protect 


them against such claims. Full details on application. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LiMITED 











For blending with Whisky and Gin 
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0 NATURAL 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


FOR THE BEST WORK USE 


PARIPAN 


ENAMELS 
GLOSSY AND FLAT 


‘BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE.’ 


PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON 
























is the perfect basis 
THE 


* 
IDEAL 


EVER READY 
PASTE 


3d., 6d., 9d., 
1-,16&26 










Clean—Economical— 
Convenient 


An agreeably perfumed paste, in aluminium 
container, with non-rusting brush inside. Dries 
instantly—extremely tenacious. Remains moist |iaB 
in the container to the last smear of the brush. [Se 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 
Made by the proprietors of STEPHENS’ INKS. 














ILL you help us to maintain and train 


our 1,200 POOR BOYS and GIRLS? 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843.) 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G 















TAKE 


DINNEFORDS 


Pure Slutcd MAGNESIA 


TRE STANDARD REMEDY Fo 8 RoR ee ES. 7 eon 








“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 


Postage on this issue is: Inland 2d.; Canadian 1}d.: Other Colonies and Fore!gn Countries 4d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for thia column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 


All communications should be addressed 
to the Adcertisement Manager, * COUNTRY 
LIFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


S*< tw Ags FOR COUNTRY 
SES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Ete. 

No poe of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything unde rground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, &, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vie. 3120.) 


DISPOSAL 





HAND-WOVEN ‘TWEED, 
hand-knit stockings and 

Tweed patterns on request. 

Irish Free State 


ONEGAL 
selected ; 

wader socks. 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, 


FENCING, All 
Tennis Court 

in Catalogue 495. 

PAUL, LTv., Norwich 


types of Fencing and 
Surrounds are described 
Write BovuLTon and 


K® NELS for every breed, cool in summer, 

warm in winter, and bone dry. Write 
for Catalogue 557. -BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 
Norwich 


MINIATURES exquisitely painted on 
‘ ivory from any photograph, ONK 
GUINEA, artist holding Royal Academy 
family record; APPROVAL. Old family 
miniatures perfectly restored or reproduced. 

VALERIE SBRRES, 68a, The Hill, London, 
S.W.19. (Tel. : Wimbledon 5459.) 


URS.—Avoid those tortured to death. 
Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles. Write to 
Major VAN DER ByL, Wappenham, Tow- 
cester. 


WE specialise in Bootwipers and Scrapers, 


Hopper bird-feeding tables, humane 
traps, long nets, etc. — Mesars. ‘ SPADE 
SCRAPERS,”” Wappenham, Towcester. 


ROYAL BARUM WARE.— Vases, Candle- 
sticks and usual articles for Bazaars, etc. 
Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. Terms and 
illustrations sent on receipt of 64.— BRANNAM, 
Dept. N., Litehdon Pottery, Barnstaple. 





OTELS, CLUBS, HOSPITALS save 

money by making Soda Water, Ginger 

Ale, Tonie Water ete., on the modern Flugel 

System. Write for particulars.—FLUGEL and 
«o., Ltp., 225, Acton Lane, London, W.4. 


EVENING SHOES re-covered just like 
new satin, crepe or brocade, Ils., 
with your material, 7s. 6d. Patterns on 
application.——GALLOPs, 108, Knightsbridge, 
S.W. (Ket. 1906.) 


BRONZE and Lead Memorial ‘Tablets. 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, ete.—H. B. Sauer, 
LTp., Birmingham. 

ALVANISED DRINKING WATER 


TANKS FOR SALE; ex-Army Water 
Carta, 3ft. long by 3ft. diameter, holding 
120 gallons; hinged cover on top; splendid 
ondition ; 30s, each, carriage forward, cash 
with order. -GBORGE COHENS, Quadrant 
Street, Canning Town, B.16 


as new, with 
bargain 


SPECIAL, 


Cc NE-KODAK 
half price ; £75; 


UECESSOTIER | 


A. 174." 
ARTICLES FOR SALE 


CARPET. Exyuisitely beautiful heavy 

Pile Carpet, l2ft. by 9ft. (fawn), brand 
new (owing exceptional circumstances never 
laid), worth 20 gns.; accept £5 10s also 
I fTt. by sft., lovely design, £4 10s approval, 
either, willingly “A. 170. 


PROVISIONS 


COFFEE,—3lbs. finest Kenya 
, freshly roasted, berry or ground, 
post paid in United Kingdom. 
Coffee Planter, 


EMPIRE 
4 Coffee 
for 5s. 6d., 
Write RALPH RICHARDSON, 
Coffee Depot, Ware, Herts. 


LIGHTING PLANT FOR SALE 


ETTER LIGHTING SET. Sh.p., 3 k.w 
Belt driven. Excellent condition. Com- 
plete “Panel and Tank. Seen running 
Delivered Rail or Lorry Bordon £40 
Hoare, Combedene, Hindhead. 


BLINDS 
CURTAINS 


J. AVERY & CO. 
81, Gt. Portland St., W.! 








Langham 
2433 











COAL, COKE, ETC. 


OAL, COKE and ANTHRACITE. 
sest House coal, 24s. per ton at pit. 
Kitchen coal, 22s. Small truckloads sent 
direct anywhere. Central Heating Fuels on 


same money-saving terms. BUCKLE COL- 
LIERY Co,., 222 Hales, Cheltenham. 
DOG FOOD 
MALL WHOLEMEAL — BISCUITS. 


* SUPREME QUALITY. For all breeds, 
20- ewt. F.O.R. Liverpool and London. 
Argyle Mills, Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS. 


DOG MEDICINES 


OR HYSTERIA, a new and delinite cure ; 
gives instant relief; price 3/6 bottle. 
WILLIAMS, 24, The Mead, Wallington, Surrey. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


ELARE SMOOTH DACHSHUNDS, beau- 

4 tiful puppies, Red Chocolate B/T, 

Champion bred, reared outdoors, marvellous 

condition. Outstanding Bitch, nine months, 

BT. Various other young stock,— Scar- 

BOROUGH, Somerset Cottage, Horton, 
Ilminster. 


REAT DANE PUPPLES.— Owner desires 
tine geet homes for very fine litter, 
5 months. Sire, BLUCHER OF 


OU ‘BOROU GH, Dam, DANA OF SAXO- 
L ND. Dogs, £2; Bitches, 30-.— MOLINS, 
* Longwood,” Bexley, Kent. 


COCKER SPANIELS. 

pos SALE.--A few PUPPIES from a 
sally lovely red litter by Red Lacquer ; 

all nine have lovely heads and expressions 
and beautifully short cobby bodies, with 
huge bone, dark eyes and noses; only two 
have a few white hairs on the chest; four 
months old ex a red bitch who is a Cruft's 
winner. Also blue roans, orange roans, black 
and whites by well-known sires.—MRs. 
VERONICA RICKARD, Miklebuffe Kennels, 
Liphook, Hants. (Phone: 188.) 


Te AM OF GOLDEN RETRIEVERS; 
six months. Warranted to retrieve, 
Teal, Partridge and Pigeon. Photos sent on 
application. Dogs on approval. Price 18 gns. 
FRASER CAMPBELL, Norch Walsham. 





GUNS 
UNS. Cash or gradual payments. 
Direct trom actual makers; fully 
guaranteed; send for free list.—THomas 


WILD Gun Works, Birmingham. 


SHOOTING 


LAY BIRD SHOOTING.—Practice and 

Coaching ; every tlight imitated ; skeet ; 
automatic traps. Open any time. Pro- 
spectus.—ARTHUR ELLETT, Theobald Farm 
Shooting School (400 acres), Radlett Road, 
Boreham Wood, (‘Phone: Elstree 1180.) 


FISHING 


ISHING IN FINLAND.“ The Angler's 
Paradise.” Trout and salmon. Write 
for illustrated booklets, giving full pane, 
fishing facilities, routes, fares, ete., Dept. 
PINNed TRAVEL BUREAU, geet ag ey 
London, S.W.1. 


WATER DIVINING 


UCCESSFUL DOWSER offers services. 

Payment on results only, but expenses 

defrayed. Vees moderate.—G. A. Harpy, 
Hadham Cross, Much Hadham, Herts. 


HORSES FOR SALE 


A BAY OR BROWN GELDING (1930) 
by Hector our of Changed, a very fast 
good hunter and stayer, quiet in traffic, good 
mouth and manners, a likely Point-to-Point 
winner, up to 13.7 stone, absolutely sound. 


A BAY OR BROWN MARE by Perios 
teum, aged ; fast, a good hunter, good 
mouth and manners, quiet in traffic, 
'27, sound.--Apply, Major J. D. 
Watership House, Eechinswell, 


up to 
BIBBY, 
Newbury. 


GARDEN AND FARM 


THE “STANLEY” CLEFT 
CHESTNUT PALE FENCING 
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Prices and designs from the makers: 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co.,Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey 


ARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 
swings, see-saws, wattle and sheep 
hurdles. FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND BROS, (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 
Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 


USTIC HOUSES, Arches, Fencing, 
Pergolas, Bridges, Seats, Poles, Rustic 
Wood; re-thatching and repairs.—INMAN 
and Co., Rustic Works, Stretford, Man- 
chester. 


ATH STONE GARDEN ORNAMENTS, 
Bird-baths, Sundials, Seats, Pergolas, 
Balustrades, Square or Crazy Pavings, 
Architectural Carvings.— MANNINGS of BATH, 
One, Wood Street, Queen Square, Bath. 


FENe ING? WE'LL FIX IT. Whether 
wood or wire, paling or close-boarded, 
our “ Empire” Fence Fixing service means 
no trouble to you. Specify from 64-pp. 
Catalogue sent free. Ask for List ZFS.99. 
PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, LTD., 99, 
Berkley Street, Birmingham, he London : 
7, @e Marlborough Street, W. 


RNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 

GA'TES for the home and garden, from 

£5 each. Please write for our new Catalogue 

to PRATT & Sons, LTD., 160, Brompton Road, 
London, 8.W.3. (Kensington 1043.) 


RIDING WEAR 


REECHES, BOOTS, JACKETS, 

Jerseys, Shirts, Whips, Ladies’, Men's 

and Children’s. Send for Illustrated Price 

List. ALKIT, Riding Specialists, Cambridge 
Cireus, W.( 


TAILORING 


SEND us your old favourite suit and we 
will copy it exactly in one of our John 
Peel tweeds. Prices from £4 17s. 6d Suit; 
£2 17s. 6d. Jacket. Patterns and particulars 
from REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, Cumberland 


UMBERLAND TWEED SKIRTS tailored 

to your own measures by Redmaynes, 

in one of their new tweeds. Prices from 21s. 

Patterns and particulars without obligation. 
—REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


PARTNERSHIP 


Cc rY GENTLEMAN, old Etonian, farming 
own estate (500 Acres) on intensive 
business lines, with large specialised Dairy 
Pig and Poultry units, now well established 
and paying good returns, wishes to hear of 
Partner interested farming and willing share 
management, thus allowing him more free- 
dom travel abroad. Half share, maximum 
£3,000, Charming modernised Farmhouse 
available, furnished. Very desirable neigh- 
bourhood, 2 hours London, with excellent 
shooting, golf and social ame nities Abso- 
lutely genuine opportunity...“ A. 171. 


MINK 


AKK PEDIGREE 
information. LODGE 
Calverton, Notts. 


MINK for Sale ; full 
MINK FARM, 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


ORSES. 

Training, 
Riding, ete. : 
list. —Bootu 


Books on Breeding, Breaking, 

Racing, Huntirg, Polo, 
many new. Please send for 
New Street, Worthing. 


DRESSMAKING 


A DRESSMAKER from Paris (Freneh- 

woman), resident gradnate of St. Ursula’s 
College of Dressmaking, France, promises du 
chie from ladies’ own materials.—MADAME 
GERMAINE PIM, 2, Brunswick Place, Hove, 2. 
(Tel. : 3228.) Please write for prospectus. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


DISPERSING choice collection EARLY 

BRITISH COLONIALS, picked copies, 
at one-third wert Superb selections on 
. ke —"* K,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.18 


TWEEDS 


73 DEL IGHTFUL PATTERNS of Red- 
mayne’s Cumberland ‘weeds for Ladies’ 


wear sent post free. Prices from 7s. 6d. yard 


54in. wide.--REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, Cum- 
berland. 
JOHN PEEL CUMBERLAND TWEEDsS, 


woven from pure virgin wooi. Ideal 
for sports and country wear. Price 10s. 6d 
yard, 56 in. wide. T'atterns post free. 
REDMAYNES 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


SITUATION WANTED 


LTERATIONS, luterior Decorations, 
Furnishings.-- Working  forem: all 
trades, work wanted anywhere ; low costs ; 
references. K. Basement, 20, Berkeley 
Square, Wt. 





LAUNDRY MACHINE 


OR SALE. HOTEL LAUNDRY MA- 
CHINE, suitable for large country 
house or guest house; condition as new, 
cost £120; offers. STEVENSON, CHAPMAN 
and Co., Chartered Accountants, 31, High 
Holborn, W.C.1. 





Beauty 
Wisdom 


Hk secret of a youthful skin. 
The Beauty wisdom of the 
modern woman lies in a 


satin-smooth skin. 
scientific way to 


flawless, 
There is only one 
retain a beautiful skin and com- 
plexion—by using only the most 
scientific preparations. All VIVA 
TONE RADIO-ACTIVE BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS are specially com- 
pounded to meet individual needs. 
All contain the beauty-giving radio- 
active properties. All fulfil the needs 
of the modern woman. 


BLACKHEAD and OPEN 
PORE CREAM 


Summer sun, the dust and grime of 
cities —all encourage an unsightly 
open-pored skin. Wash each night 
with Vivatone Blackhead and Open 
Pore Cream, which penetrates into 
the skin, cleaning it of all impurities. 
Large jars, 2/6, 3/0. 


ANTI - WRINKLE CREAM 


Lines and wrinkles are the tell-tale 
signs of maturity. Immediately they 
appear, begin to nourish the skin 
with Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream 
Even deep lines and wrinkles will 
gradually disappear A unique 
preparation, 2/6, 4/6 

FREE The personal advice of our Beauty 
eee OCUNnsellor is at your disposal 
Write to-day for booklet RADIAN 


and for Diagnosis Chart. 


VIVATONE 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


can be obtained from Boots (all branches), 
Ticnothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or 
diiect from the Laboratories : 

ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.) LTD. 
IMPERIALWORKS, RYLAND RD.,N.W.S. 


BEAUTY 








WHY RUN ANY RISK FROM DEFECTIVE SANITATION 


APPLY TO THE ECONOMIC COMPANY LTD., 147, MARYLEBONE RD., N.W.I 


for particulars of their guaranteed patent system of drainage restoration carried out by experts 


"Phone: Padd. 2273. 


Est. 38 years. 





ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE” should be ert ADVERTISEMENT Rapeneuaee, GEORGE ‘toe, tee., teen Housr, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, S1RAND, W.C. 





Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
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: THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


WILTSHIRE 


One of the oldest examples of Domestic Architecture dating from the XIIIth Century 





A” 2 Original stone mullioned windows, leaded lights 

: : } and stone slab roof. Entrance porch, great hall 

(50ft. by 32ft. 6in. by 33ft. high), oriel windows 
and Plantagenet fireplaces. 





Four reception rooms, seven bed and dressing rooms, 
two bathrooms. 


Main water and electric light. Central heating. 
GARAGE AND COTTAGE. % 








DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS with en-tout-cas hard tennis court, enclosed courtyard, bridge over small brook, kitchen garden 
and pastureland. 


IN ALL 34 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Inspected and recommended by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (re. SOT4.) 


NEWMARKET 


A few minutes from Station and facing the Severals 
The Well-known Residential Property and Training Establishment 


HEATH HOUSE, NEWMARKET, WITH 4 ACRES 











Fronting the main road from Newmarket to Norwich and Bury St. Edmunds, and having direct access to the Training Grounds, 








The RESIDENCE comprises: Hall, three reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms. 
Companies’ Services and main drainage. 
The TRAINER’S RESIDENCE, approached from the Moulton Road, contains ; Three reception rooms, six bedrooms, ete. 


} The TRAINING STABLES are arranged in two yards, the principal yard having accommodation for 31 horses ; saddle room and head man’s flat! 
The second yard faces a paddock and accommodates 26 horses, with tack room, feeding place, and lofts. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN TWO LOTS, AT 20, HANOVER SQUARE, ON MARCH 3, 1938 
Solicitors: Messrs. FRESHFIELDS, LEESE & MUNNS, 31, Old Jewry, 1.C.2. 
f \uctioneers : Messrs. OMMOND E. GRIFFITHS, Rothsay House, Newmarket ; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 3771 Maytalr (10 tines) 
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Telephone Nos. 


Regent | 9293 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


NICHOLAS 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 
‘* Nicholas, Reading.”’ 


(Members of the Chartered Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Institutions) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





TO YACHTSMEN 


OVERLOOKING YACHTING ESTUARY AND ADJOINING GOLF COURSE. QUIET 
FINE OLD ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 





with beautiful old- . 
world gardens and SIX BED, 
park is for disposal. BATH, 


ce THREE 
fhirteen bed, four, aceuarnaee . 
bath, four reception RECEPTION 


rooms, some panelled, ROOMS. 


Central heating, 


- “ Main Services. 
Electric light, ete. 


STABLING. GARAGE. 
GARAGE and LODGE. SPLENDID 
TENNIS LAWN. 
Up to 31 ACRES, o1 
with less land. ROSE AND ROCK 
The adjoining Estate of GARDENS. 


00 ACRES, consisting 
of Farms, Golf Course 
ete., can be purchased. 


BEACONSFIELD £3,850 


SITUATION. OUTSKIRTS OF TOWN. 


A MODERN HOUSE IN EXQUISITE GARDENS 





JUST UNDER ONE ACRE 


Strongly recommended by NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 > and 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piceadilly, W.1. H. E. FISK, Nightingale Corner, Little Chalfont, Bucks. 








OXTED (near) 


£2,950 WITH SEVEN ACRES 
OAK-BEAMED SURREY FARMHOUSE 


On high ground. South aspect. 

SEVEN BED. 
BATH. 
TWO LARGE 
RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 
Modern Offices. 

RAGE. 


and water. 


GARDENS 
BATHING POOL 
and 
ORCHARD. 


> | LOW RATES 





Recommended by NICHOLAS, 4, 
Nightingale Corner, Little Chalfont, Bucks. 


Main electric light 


VERY PRETTY 





Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, and H. E. Fisk, 


FAVOURITE WESTERN COUNTY 


HIGH GROUND, SOUTH ASPECT, GOOD SPORTING DISTRICT. 
THIS FINE OLD HOUSE 
In a handy, yet quiet ¢ Piatt 
situation, four miles 
from a town and main 
line station. 
TEN BED. 
TWO BATHS. 
THREE OR FOUR 
RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 
Garage. Stabling 
TWO COTTAGES. 
Main electric light. 
Central heating. 
FOR SALE WITH 10 ACRES OR 110 ACRES 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 

















Grosvenor” 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, 


CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1! 





WEST SUSSEX—-LOVELY VIEWS 


Sheltered position. 400ft. above sea. South aspect. Gravel soil. 





A MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE 


of about 10 principal bedrooms, 6 bathrooms and fine suite of reception rooms. 


Central Heating. Squash Court. 
Beautiful Grounds with trout lake and stream 


FOR SALE WITH 30 ACRES 


Agents, WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





RURAL HERTS 


A mile from a Railway Station and Small Town. 





FIRST TIME OFFERED FOR SALE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD’ ESTATE OF 275 ACRES 


With GE — IAN HOUSE of 4 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms and 
bathrooms, together with Stabling, Garage and Cottages. 
Beautiful old Grounds, hard court, kitchen garden. Range of Glass. Very fertil 
Park and pasture lands, some arable and woodland. 
Sole Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 








OVERLOOKING SEA 


Unique position on South Coast. 
Vain line station, 3 miles. London about 2 hours 
A WELL-EQUIPPED HOUSE 


In a lovely setting. 15 bed, 6 bath and 4 reception rooms 
COTTAGES. Hard tennis court, in all 


ABOUT 30 ACRES 


WINKWorTH & Co., Mayfair, W.1. 





gents, 





DOWNS AND COAST 
quiet part of Isle of Wight. 


A LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 


11 bedrooms, 4 baths. 
Every modern comfort. “ 

Hard Court and Grounds of 5 ACRES. 
TO LET FURNISHED OR FOR SALE 


Owner’s Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., London, W.1. 


with panelling, ete. 


50 MILES SOUTH 


of London, Completely rural position. 


A GEM OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE 
Skilfully enlarged and with every present-day convenicnce. 
12 bed, 4 bath and 4 reception rooms. 

FARM encom pasture) with stream and woods ; in all 


OVER 200 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
View by Order of WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street 
Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. 


STOBO CASTLE, PEEBLESSHIRE, with SHOOTING over 8,000 ACRES 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR THE SUMMER 





Close to Stobo Station THE SHOOTING 


7 miles from Peebles 
“ - IS ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN AND 


MOST ACCESSIBLE IN THE SOUTH 
OF SCOTLAND, AND AN EXCELLENT 
BAG CAN BE OBTAINED INCLUDING 
GROUSE, PARTRIDGES, WOODCOCK, 
SNIPE, BLACKGAME, Ete 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED 700FT. 
ABOVE SEA LEVEL AND COMMAND- 
ING EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 

Two halls, suite of reception rooms, 
eighteen principal bed and dressing rooms, 
several bathrooms and ample servants’ 
accommodation. 
FISHING 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. GARAGES. IN TWO CAPLTAL TROUT LOCHS 
AND IN ABOUT EIGHT MILES OF 
THE RIVER TWEED 


Extensive Grounds laid out in terraces 
with lawns, tennis court, rose gardens 
and productive kitehen garden. 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





By Direction of the Executors of the Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, decd. 


angel THE SOUTH DOWNS 


ALBOURNE PLACE, 
HASSOCKS 
8 miles from the Coast. 
A beautiful XVIth Century 
Manor House with shoot- 
ing rights over about 
1,200 Acres. 
Recently restored and modernised 
absolutely regardless of cost, with 
every modern improvement. 
Halls, four reception, eleven bed 
and dressing rooms, four bathrooms 
and offices. Central heating, elec- 
tric light, modern drainage. 
STABLING. GARAGE 
Exceptionally Lovely Gardens. 
Bathing Pool. Lake of 2 Acres. 
2 PADDOCKS, 5 COTTAGES. 


IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES. GOLF AND HUNTING AVAILABLE. LEASE OF 14 YEARS FOR DISPOSAL 
Solicitors, Messrs. CLIFFORD TURNER & CO., 11, Old Jewry, E.C.2. Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


ON THE HAMPSHIRE write 


Occupying a very fine position immediately Se, ee tee Company's water. 

facing The Needles, possessing 800ft. of 4 4 . ae 

frontage to the English Channel, with private 

embankment and promenade with immediate 
access to the Beach. 








Main drainage. Electric lighting 


Central heating throughout 


TWO LARGE BATHING 
THE MAGNIFICENT FREEHOLD PAVILIONS, 
MARINE RESIDENCE 
“THE WHITE HOUSE,” 


MILFORD-ON-SEA. 


Two entrance lodges, gardener’s Iningalow 
heated greenhouse. 
WELL LAID-OU'1 


PLEASURE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 
the whole extending to an area of about 


SIX ACRES 


Designed and erected regardless of cost, 
and in excellent condition throughout. 
SIXTEEN BEDROOMS, é 7 iaibetee Be 55 Sn re crn ena 
FIVE BATHROOMS, 
HANDSOME SUITE OF RECEPTION To be SOLD by AUCTION on 
ROOMS, be ° ~ , February 24th, 1938 (unless 

COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. Fees" Le ing) i tee ‘ eee nrg em xt Ss? previously sold privately). 





Solicitors, Messrs. CAPRON & CO., Savile Place, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
Joint Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1, and Messrs. FOX & SONS, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


ON THE FAMOUS SUNNINGDALE GOLF COURSE 


Occupying a Secluded and Beautiful Position 300ft. above sea level and commanding Magnificent Views. 


THIS HOUSE IS WITH- 
OUT DOUBT ONE OF 
THE FINEST ON THE 
LINKS IN THE MARKET. 
Lounge hall, four reception rooms, 


thirteen bedrooms and five bath- 
rooms, 





Companies’ electric light, gas and 
water, and main drainage, Central 
heating. 

GARAGES FOR E IGHT CARS. 

TWO COTTAGES 
Well-wooded Grounds, mene tennis 
court, croquet lawn, flower and 
rock garden, lily ponds, kitehen 

garden. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS IN EXTREMELY GOOD ORDER, AND IS FOR SALE AT A VERY LOW PRICE 





Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (30,804. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 Telephones: 3771 Mayfair (10 lines). 
RIVIERA ASSOCIATES AT MONTE CARLO AND CANNES 








(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


Telephone : Regent 8222 (15 lines.) Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 
Branches: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0080) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 





HAMPSHIRE 


FOUR MILES FROM WINCHESTER. 


FOURTEEN BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS. 
SIX BATHROOMS. 
SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOMS. 
COMPLETE OFFICES, 


TO BE SOLD 
rHIS CHOICE RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 
with 
HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHARM AND CHARACTER 


STANDING WELL AWAY FROM MAIN 
ROADS. 


Electric Light. Central Heating. 
Co.'s Water. 
SQUASH COURT. 
300ft. above sea level, THREE COTTAGES. 
Facing South with Extensive Views. 


GROUNDS OF 11% ACRES 


Owner's Sole Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 
6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


EXCEPTIONAL CONDITION os 
(it. 50,171.) 


THROUGHOUT 





BY ORDER OF TRUSTEES. ae 
SERIOUS PRICE REDUCTION TO EFFECT IMMEDIATE SALE 


Beautiful situation facing South, 500ft. up on famous ridge with extensive views, on 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Imposing € ; a CHARMING 


D S Pm 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 4) WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 


approached by drive with 
ENTRANCE LODGE, 
LOUNGE HALL (49ft. by 35ft.). 
LIBRARY. 
FOUR RECEPTION, 
FOURTEEN BEDROOMS 
THREE BATHROOMS. 
USUAL OFFICES. 
SERVANTS’ HALL 


TENNIS LAWNS, 
TERRACED WALKS, 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, 


the whole extending to 


68 ACRES 
rHREE GARAGES, STABLING, 
6 COTTAGES (3 are let), also very attrac- 


tive small FARM with house, buildings, 
ete., at present let. 


Agents, HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K. 44,227.) 





HUNTING WITH THE BLACKMORE VALE AND CATTISTOCK 


Amidst lovely country between Sherborne and Dorchester. 


FOYS, CHETNOLE STABLING AND GARAGES. 
THREE COTTAGES. 
An imposing stone-built 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


about 220ft. up, with open views 


CHARMING GARDENS 
and PADDOCK, 
In all 


ROOMY HALL, ABOUT 143% ACRES 


THREE RECEPTION. 
TWELVE BEDROOMS 
THREE BATHROOMS 


} AUCTION SALE, APRIL 5th next (unless 
previously sold). 







Solicitors, Messr BARTLETT & SONs, 
The Abbey Close, Sherborne, Dorset. 


Central Heating. Electric Light. 


: Auctioneers, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 
Coos Water. 


Arlington Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1. 





By Order of the Receiver for Debenture Holders. LOW RESERVE. 


SURREY HILLS 


ON SOUTHERN SLOPE. ABOUT 500FT. UP. 


KENT, TONBRIDGE 5 MILES 


Under 40 miles from London, 
WITH FREQUENT 50-MINUTE TRAIN SERVICE, 





XVth CENTURY MILL HOUSE AND GRANARY SUNRAY COURT, CATERHAM 
i Entirely modernised A well-equipped 
and decorated. Three RESIDENCE, — suit- 
reception, six  bed- able for Private Occu- 
rooms, three baths. pation or Institution. 
Main Electric Light (Subject to consent.) 
and Water. Suite of reception 
Modern Drainage. ete. rooms, billiard room, 
fifteen bedrooms, 
Garage. Stabling. three baths. Lodge 
Storage Barn, Loft or Annexe with thir- 
(85ft. long), ete. teen rooms and two 
Nine-acres productive baths, ete. 
orchard, two pad- Central Heating, 
docks, lawns border- Electric Light, 
ing river, mill dam, (las and Water. 
old bridge with sluice Spacious Garage. 
gates: kitchen Lovely Terraced -_ —_ - 
NIG Soro garden, ete Gardens. 4 + Te oer 
IN ALL ABOUT I5 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRE 
AUCTION SALE, MARCH 29th next (unless previously sold). 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT MUCH REDUCED PRICE Solicitors, Messrs. BENHAM SYNNOTT & WADE, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents: Hill, Cannon Street, E.C.4. . 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1.  (K. 48,151.) Auctioneers, HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1. 


Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, St. James’s, S.W.1 
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ieee. OSBORN & MERCER _ Tamaraahie Metros 


Regent 4304 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 











In probably the most sought-after, unspoiled part of the Home Counties, occupying a really 
TWO HOURS WEST LEITH HILL magnificent situation. 
Commanding exceptionally fine panoramic views. 


A CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 


Lounge Hall, four reception, ten bedrooms, 
four bathrooms. 


from London, by train from Main Line Station 
a few miles away. 


Beautiful Old Period 


House Finely appointed and up-to-date with parquet 


floors, fitted lavatory basins in bedrooms. 


of considerable architectural interest, with about Central heating ; electric light, etc. 
fifteen bedrooms. Modern Conveniences, ete. 
Stabling, ete. Cottage. Hard ‘Tennis Court. 
Paddock and Woodlands. 


In Fine Park and Woodlands 
Farms, ete. ; in all nearly 
1,000 ACRES 


For Sale by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 


Beautiful Gardens. 14 Acres. 
(More land available.) 


For Sale by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 
Inspected and recommended,  (16,689,) 























HEREFORDSHIRE HANTS 
eeies Z . : ADJOINING A COMMON AND GOLF COURSE 
ithin easy reach of Leominster. r - . 
Long carriage drive guarded by double Entrance Lodge. 
A Handsome Stone-built Residence 
of the Tudor style of Architecture 


with stone-mullioned windows, ornamented gables and other features. 


On a Southern slope with 





Extensive Panoramic Views. 





Four good reception rooms, a dozen bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, usual 
domestic offices. Modern conveniences, including electric light, central heating, ete. 


Stabling, ete, 





Garages with Chauffeur'’s Flat. 





Well-wooded Gardens and Grounds. Aes 
For Sale with 25 Acres A Finely Appointed Country House 

Magnificent Lounge Hall, three spacious reception rooms, about a dozen bed and dressing 

rents -SSTS ; [5 & MERCE 5 rooms, four bathrooms. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (c. 504.) Main Services. Central Heating. 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS shaded by specimen trees, and with wide- 
spreading lawns, vew hedges, ete., in all about 5 Acres. 
——KENT: OWNER GOING ABROAD. IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,809.) 


A Picturesque Elizabethan Manor House 


With oak panelling, beams, fine oak staircase and other period features. 
Modernised with Electricity, Main Water, etc. 


Set in an Old-World Garden WEST SUSSEX 














Lounge Hall, three — HANTS BDRS. A DISTINCTIVE COUNTRY 
reception, seven bed- . 
J 
rooms, two bathrooms. HOUSE 
- designed by well-known architect, well- 
450ft. up. a 
In a notedly beautiful appointed and thoroughly up-to-date 
Two Cottages. district ; . 
- It contains three reception, dance room, 
eleven bed and dressing rooms, three 


On Southern Slope 


Small Farmery. 
: with extensive views. bathrooms. 
Hard Tennis Court. Main Electricity. Central Heating, etc. 
Garages. Stabling. Cottage. 
‘fashione: Yandens , B Delightful Terraced Gardens, with tw id 
Old-fashioned Gardens Convenient for Station. r — Brees = perce tee ~ ar 


with Paved Courtyard, ‘pEC 
Lawns, Orchard, Pas- ae. 
ture. 


ONE HOUR FROM 
LONDON 


by Electric Trains. 


The subject of a special illus- 








trated article in Country Life. 





£4,000. 30 Acres. 


Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (15,766.) For Sale by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,806.) 














CAPITAL SMALL ESTATE OF 320 ACRES IN WEST SUSSEX 


In a most favoured district within easy reach of London. 


EXTENSIVE VIEWS TO Five Cottages 
SOUTH DOWNS 
STABLING., GARAGES. 


Charming Residence 
in Elizabethan style, situate in centre » Ry 
of property, with long private road Home Farm 
approach. 
especially suitable for Dairying and Stock- 
Four reception rooms, fifteen bedrooms, four rearing—having XIVth Century Farm- 
bathrooms. house, ample Buildings, ete. 


Economical to run. PASTURE, WOODLAND. 





FINELY TIMBERED OLD GARDENS AND PADDOCKS 


Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,805.) 





Just available for Sale. 











OSBORN & MERCER, « ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Telephone No. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





URGENT SALE 


All further particulars of 





PICKED POSITION IN WEST SUSSEX 
CENTRE OF LORD LECONFIELD’S COUNTRY. NEAR WEST SUSSEX GOLF COURSE. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


comprising : 

THIS ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
THIRTEEN BEDROOMS, 
THREE BATHROOMS, 
LOUNGE HALL, 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
Central heating throughout. 
GARAGES. STABLING., 

Three Cottages. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 


Also DAIRY AND STOCK FARM 

of 248 ACRES, with farmhouse, 

excellent farm buildings and two 

cottages, at present let, producing 
£235 per annum. 


DESIRED. OFFERS INVITED. 








TOTAL AREA 320 ACRES 


the Owner’s Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A. 2317.) 





Central heating. Estate water 
LODGE. COTTAGE 
Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 


BATH—CHIPPENHAM AREA __ 
£6, 500 be Naa a Bm od ght vy as vane ae of over 30 ACK Ss 


Fifteen bed and dressing, three bath and four sitting rooms, 


Company's electricity, ete. 


GOOD STABLING AND GARAGE. 


RGIAN RESIDENCE, in 


CENTRE 
Street, W.1. (3363) 


Particulars of GEORGE 


Is available privately and briefly comprises a fine STONE-BUILT HOUSE (350ft. 
up), With its privacy secured by the surrounding 50 ACRES of rich pastures. 
Twelve or sixteen bed, four bath and four reception rooms, etc. 

Nine tip-top loose boxes. 


Farmery. Two Cottages, ete. 
BLACKMORE VALE. POLO NEAR. 


TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (3495) 








OFT. UP PICKED POSITION, 


garden, woodland walks ; in 


HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 


HANDY FOR THREE GOLF COURSES. 





HEATED GARAGE FOR SEVERAL 
Particularly charming OLD-TIMBERED GARDENS, tennis lawn, walled kitchen 
all 
8Y, ACRES (or less if desired) FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 


Highly recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (4.3248) 


(Attractive stone-built This exceptionally 
attractive 
RESIDENCE XVith Century 
in first-rate order, MANOR HOUSE, 


Three reception approached by long 


rooms including fine drive with lodge en- 
dance or billiard room trance: eight bed- 
(40ft. by 21ft. with rooms, two bath- 
maple floor), complete rooms, beautiful 


domestic offices (in- lounge, panelled 
cluding cottage an- dining room, billiard 
nexe with five rooms room. 
and bathroom), six 
bedrooms, dressing Main electric light and 
room, fitted basins, water. 
and three baths. 
, . Central heating. 
Company's water, 
radiators, electric light Garages. Stabling. 


and power, Cottage. 








CARS. FINELY TIMBERED GARDEN AND GROUNDS, 


WORTH AN IMMEDIATE SPOR Toe 


Particulars and photos from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (1754) 


23 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 


CHARMING SECLUDED POSITION NEAR SMALL VILLAGE. 


SMALL LAKE. 
8% ACRES 








Telegrams : 
TURLORAN, Audley, 
London. 127 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


W. ? (2 lines). 


MOUNT STREET, LONDON, 


Telephone 
Gros. 2838 





HINDHEAD 





Wonderful air. 
VIEWS OVER GOLDEN VALLEY 


S00ft. up. Sandy soil, 
rHE DOWNS TO HAMPSHIRE HILLS. 
Nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, four reception rooms, servants’ 
hall, loggia. Electricity. Garage, Stabling. 
Hard Court, 3 Cottages. Beautiful Gardens, profusion of 
lovely trees, ete. 9 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
rURNER LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. 





OLD BERKELEY, WHADDON CHASE 


ON THE CHILTERNS 


Few miles main line station 


100 ACRES 


Rural country. 


S00ft. up. Distant views. 35 miles London. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Lounge halls, three reception rooms, ten bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, modern offices. 
Central heating and main water and light. 
PARKLIKE GROUNDS, 
pasture, woodland, tennis lawns. 
GARAGE. 
FREEHOLD 


Or will be sold with less land. 


COTTAGES 


TURNER Lorp & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. 


IN RING FENCE, AWAY FROM MAIN ROADS. 


FARMERY, ETC. 


SURREY—20 MILES LONDON 


Rural Country. 





Nine bedrooms, four bathrooms, four reception rooms, 


billiard and musie room. Servants’ hall. Usual offices. 
fain Services. Garages, Stabling. 
TENNIS LAWN. 
PARKLIKE GROUNDS. 
FREEHOLD £4,000 with FOUR ACRES, or 
£6.500 with SEVEN ACRES. 








PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


S°OTLAND, COUNTY OF PERTH-—in the 

ARSE of GOWRIE. There will shortly be exposed 
For Sale the well-known Residential Property of Castle 
Huntly, which belonged to the late Mr. Charles J. G. Paterson. 


Castle Huntly is situated 6 miles from Dundee and 15 miles 
from Perth, overlooking the River Tay. Believed to have 
been built about 1450, enlarged and modernised towards the 
end of the XVIIIth Century, the Castle contains: Hall, four 
public rooms, six bedrooms with dressing-rooms, three single 
rooms, two bathrooms and ample servants’ accommodation, 
with outhouses and well-timbered policies of over 71 Acres, 
the old Scottish three-walled gardens being a special feature. 
There are also 4 Estate cottages. 


Particulars will be ready shortly and may be obtained from 
Messrs. LINDSAY, JAMIESON & HALDANE, C.A., 24, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh; Mr. Gavin RALSTON, Estate Office, 
Glamis, and Messrs. J. & F. ANDERSON, W.S., 48, Castle 
he Edinburgh, the latter of whom will exhibit the Titk 

deeds. 





Caan OLD RECTORY 
BEAUTIFUL OUTLOOK. 
PERFECT SEt LUSION, LOW RATES. 


Lawns, flower garden, kitchen garden. 
two lavatories, two baths, hall, cloak room (h. and c.). 
Two Garages, Stabling, Greenhouse, Courtyard. 
Own electric light. 
FREEHOLD &1,975, 


Good condition and sanitation. 


Apply owner, “ A. 172, -o CouNTRY LIFE Offices, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





9 miles Cambridge, 1 mile Fenstanton, 5 miles Huntingdon, 


Kasily-run house in unspoilt village in parkiike surround- 
ings. Good service and gardener available in village. 


Three reception rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms, 


If desired, pretty Thate hed Five- roomed Cottage available. 











OUTH DEVON.—TO LET, unfurnished, in unspoilt 

village, GEORGIAN HOUSE. Four reception, seven 

bed, two bathrooms. Charming gardens; fullsun. Stabling, 

Garage, Cottage. Three-Acre Paddock. Convenient house. 

Lovely country. Main electric.—Apply, RercToR, Ash- 
prington, Totnes. 





HIGWELL (Essex).—Standing in extensive grounds 
of approximately 114 Acres, a_ substantially-built 
RESIDENCE, which has been extensively modernized ; 
central heating ; five principal bedrooms, each fitted W.H.B., 
two secondary bedrooms and two maids’ bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, billiards room, three spacious reception rooms 
and ample domestic offices. Heated garage for 4 cars, 
with gardener’s and chauffeur’s quarters. Exceptionally 
well maintained ornamental and kitchen gardens. 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 
View by appointment only. 
Apply Petty, SON & PRESTWICH. Electric Parade, Wood- 
ford, E.18. (Wan. 1181-2.) 
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iat CURTIS & HENSON nn 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) ‘Submit, London.”’ 
LONDON 





Suitable for a Hotel, School or Private Residence. 


ADJOINING LARGE PRIVATE ESTATE 
BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON 








Substantially-built HOUSE pleasantly situated in wooded country. 
SUITE OF FOUR MAGNIFICENT ENTERTAINING ROOMS, TWO OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS, WINTER GARDEN, CLOAKROOM, EXCELLENT DOMESTLL 

































































i 
‘ OFFICES, TEN PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS AND DRESSING ROOM, THREE BATHROOMS, NINE SECONDARY BEDROOMS. 
i COMPANIES’ WATER, MODERN DRAINAGE AND ELECTRICITY, CENTRAL HEATING. 
GOOD RANGE OF OUTBUILDINGS WITH TWO GARAGES. 
Picturesque Pleasure Grounds with terrace walk, banks of rhododendrons, Hard and Gruss Tennis Courts and Lily Pond. 
FOR SALE WITH 15 ACRES 
Iustrated Brochure from the Joint Sole Agents, WM, WOOD SON & GARDNER, Crawley, Sussex, and CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.A. 
VIEWS OF THE SURREY HILLS (one mile from ie aeeas eat tp ge e . a es is oy 
electric train service to London).—Attractive RESI- EASY REACH OF THE SEA. LONDON 135 MILES DISTANT. 
DENCE, very pleasantly situated: four reception IDEAL SMALL FARMING 
rooms. eleven bed and dressing rooms, three bath- 
rooms: good domestic offices. Main electricity, gas ESTATE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
and water. Central heating. Three bedroomed entrance 
lodge. Excellent garages; stabling and outbuildings. 230 ACRES 
Delightful Grounds extending to over THREE OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE 
ACRES, with terraced rose gardens, hanging rock BEAUTIF ag 
gardens, lawns, flower borders and attractive pine ULLY SITUATED 
walks. Just in the market. Executor’s Sale. TWO RECEPTION ROOMS. 
CURTIS & HENSON. FIVE BEDROOMS, ONE BATHROOM. 
Central heating. 
Independent hot-water supply. 
EXCELLENT FARMBUILDINGS (with 
CLOSE TO KNOWLE PARK, SEVENOAKS. tie-ups for 20 cows). 
In a delightful position, overlooking Wildernesse Golf THATCHED BARN. GRANARY. 
Course. Excellent service of electric trains to London. STABLING (with loose boxes), 
A Charming Old-World RESIDENCE p= coat BAILIFF’S HOU SE and TWO COTTAGES. i 
three reception rooms, six bedrooms, two bathrooms, a 
modern domestic offices. Main electricity ; central The remainder of the Estate is first-class pactureland, arable and woodland, 
heating; Company’s water. Garage (for 2 cars), through which passes a trout stream, 
Situated in grounds, which although inexpensive to 
maintain, have been planned to gain full advantage FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
if the beautiful s ings. , _ 
oF the Donets susnennens : HUNTING WITH SEVERAL PACKS. CURTIS & HENSON, — (11,525 4.) 
FOR SALE AT A REDUCED PRICE. (15,507.) 
IN THE FITZWILLIAM COUNTRY (two miles 7 MILES FROM BATH WITH EXCELLENT SERVICE OF EXPRESS TRAINS TO LONDON, 
from Huntington).—A Mellowed, Red-Brick Early TT 
Georgian HOUSE, on gravel soil. Three reception A RACTIVELY-BUILT 
reols, seven bedrooms, two dressing rooms, two RESIDENCE 
bathrooms. Central Heating. Main Electricity. of local stone, standing high in its own 
EXCELLENT STABLING AND GARAGE. miniature park, Sandy soil. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. FOUR RECEPTICN ROOMS, 
Attractive Gardens, studded with ornamental trees SIX BEST BEDROOMS, 
and shrubs. Small 18-hole Golf Course. NURSERY SUITE AND EXCELLENT 
Golf, Hunting. Shooting. SERVANTS’ ACCOMMODATION. 
About 8 ACRES. FIVE BATHROOMS. 
JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE. (5036.) STUDIO WITH GALLERY. 
Company’s Gas, 
Electricity and Water. 
SHELTERED BY THE QUANTOCK HILLS.— aoe yy 
EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE, constructed of local sg 
stone; fine views over the surrounding country. : : ~ — on 
Four reception rooms, seven principal bedrooms, two Attractive Pleasure Gardens and large Kitchen Garden enclosed by a red brick wall, 
bathrooms, good domestic accommodation. Central the whole being studded with specimen trees, and extending to about 
heating; electric light ; modern drainage ; excellent 
water supply. Garage and Stabling. Matured Gar- 45 ACRES. FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
i dens comprising lake, lawns, rose garden, walled . ae avmannes oar tee ar 
kitchen garden. About 114 ACRES. Highly Recommended by CURTIS & HENSON. (14,1144) 
} Excellent Hunting ; Rough Shooting over 500° Acres. 
I { 
j fo be Let Unfurnished, with or without the er. NEAR THE SUSSEX —KENT BORDERS 
15,315.) LONDON 40 MILES BY ROAD, 
WEALDEN HOUSE OF 
CHARM AND CHARACTER 
BETWEEN YEOVIL AND GLASTONBURY.— 
A little over three hours by rail from London. GREAT HALL WITH GALLERY, THREE 
GEORGIAN HOUSE, situated in a small timbered .CRPTION ; wero a . 
park. Fifteen bed and dressing rooms, three bath- RECEPTION ROOMS, NINE BED AND 
rooms. five reception rocms. Main electric light, DRESSING ROOMS, FOUR BATHROOMS. 
water and gas; central heating and telephone. ey ae . 
Stabling; Garage and men’s rooms. Gardener's Companies’ Water and Electricity. 
Cottage. The GROUNDS are well-known for their , a. ‘ ee . 
great beauty, as they are most attractively disposed GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
and screened by fine trees with woodland walks. Hard HARD TENNIS COURT. 
tennis court, tennis and croquet lawns, herbaceous 
borders. To be Let on Lease with 13 ACRES. Delightful Gardens, fully in keeping with 
A pens aa Dooti = the period of the house, with clipped hedges 
Hunting with several Packs. Shooting. (3521.) and stone-paved terraces leading to formal 
gardens. 
Further details of the above properties from REDUCED PRICE WITH 10 ACRES 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street,W.1. Recommended by the Owner's Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines). 


AUCTIONEERS 





IN A MAGNIFICENT POSITION 25 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


UNSPOILT DISTRICT. 


5OOFT. UP. 





LODGE, 


GARAGES 


SUPERB SOUTHERN PANORAMIC VIEWS. 


ENTIRELY 


A PERFECT COUNTRY 


HOUSE 
OVER £5,000 EXPENDED 
DURING LAST 3 YEARS. 


In splendid order throughout. Every 
possible modern convenience. 
THIRTEEN BEDROOMS. 

FIVE BATHROOMS. 
LOUNGE HALL. 
THREE CHARMING RECEP- 
TION ROOMS. 

Main electric light and power. 
Central heating. 
Splendid water supply. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF UNUSUAL CHARM 
TENNIS COURT. 


TWO COTTAGES. HARD 








FARMERY. 


MODEL 


A UNIQUE MINIATURE ESTATE OF 70 ACRES 


FREEHOLD 


Comprising first-class Pasture and well-grown woodlands. 


FOR SALE. Sole Agents, WILSON & Co., 


14, Mount Street, W.1. 








Telephone: 
Regent 0911 (3 lines) 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1 


Telephone : 
Regent 0911 (3 lines) 


ALSO AT RUGBY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM & CHIPPING NORTON. 





DIRECTION OF REV. J. W. H. TOYNBEE, 


HAMPSHIRE. 


BY 


FREEMANTLE PARK FARM, 


BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND NEWBURY. 


HANNINGTON 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE ENTIRE ESTATE 





A GENERAL VIEW, SHOWING THE RESIDENCE, BAILIFF’S HOUSE, COTTAGES, 


XVILITH CENTURY RESIDENCE, 


BAILIFF’S HOUSE. 


TWO PAIRS OF COTTAGES. 


MODEL FARMERY. 


FARMERY. 


Hall and two sitting rooms, eight bedrooms and two bathrooms, with all modern conveniences and an abundant Water Supply. 
FINE STABLE BLOCK. 


ECONOMICAL GARDENS. ACRES 


Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 5.W.1, who thoroughly recommend the Property. 








125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT 
Telephone: SEVENOAKS 1147-8 


F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 
Telephone: REIGATE 2938 


| STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, SURREY | 45, 
Telephone: OXTED 240 











A GENUINE XVth CENTURY 

BLACK AND WHITE HOUSE 

Overlooking one of the prettiest Village Greens 
in all England. 


Mil 


| 


ENT (about 6 miles south of Sevenoaks, 1} miles 
main line Station).—Beautifully restored and in 
excellent condition throughout. 5 Bedrooms, Bathroom, 
3 Sitting Rooms (two measuring 20ft. 3in. by 16ft. 9in. 
and 20ft. 6in. by 14ft. 3in.). Splendid Outbuildings ; 
large Barn and Garage. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Old-world Grounds of 1} ACRES, including small orchard 
and meadow. 


3,000 GUINEAS. FREEHOLD. 
Sole Agents, F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD and 
CO., 125, High Street, SEVENOAKS (Tel.: 1147/8); 


and at Oxted and Reigate. 





GLORIOUS POSITION 


On the southern slopes of Crockham Hill. 






a. + 
“_ 


ELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT MODERN 
RESIDENCE, in excellent order throughout. Hall, 
3 Reception Rooms, panelled Study, Sun Lounge, 7 Bed- 
rooms, Dressing Room, 2 Bathrooms, complete Offices with 
maids’ sitting room. 
Oak Floors and Doors. Central Heating. Main Electricity 
and Water. Fitted Basins in Bedrooms. 

TWO COTTAGES. DOUBLE GARAGE. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, hard tennis court, lawns, 
rockeries, rose garden, orchard and picturesque woodland ; 
about 3% ACRES. 


JUST IN THE MARKET 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents, F. D. IBBETT, 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., OXTED, SURREY (Tel.: 240): 
and at Sevenoaks and Reigate 








A TYPICAL SURREY COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD AND PART 
EARLIER 


24 miles Redhill Town. All facilities and electric trains to 
London in about 35 minutes. 





Bedrooms, 
Bathroom, 3 Reception Rooms. Old oak beams. 
Enchanting old world garden. Prolific walled kitchen 
garden. GARAGE. STABLING. MODERN SERVICES. 
PADDOCK. ORCHARD. 


IN ALL 4! ACRES 
FREEHOLD MODERATE PRICE 


Recommended by F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
and CO., 45, High Street, REIGATE (Tel.: 2938); and 
at Sevenoaks and Oxted. 


EAUTIFUL COUNTRYSIDE.—s 











HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.}1. 
Business Established over 100 years. 











ENSHURST (near) with extensive panoramic views. 
Unique OLD-WORLD-STYLE RESIDENCE. 446 
ACRES beautiful grounds. Double Garage.—Sole Agents, 
R. E. NIGHTINGALE, 3, Church Road, Tunbridge Wells. 














OLKESTONE.—HOUSE AGENTS. 
(Oldest established) SHERWOODS (Phone 2255.) 
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wed ee = JOHN D. WOOD & CO, wien, 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
600 FEET UP ON THE QUANTOCKS 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OLD MANOR HOUSES IN SOMERSET 
SIX MILES FROM THE SEA AND TWELVE MILES FROM} TAUNTON. 
BUILT OF LOCAL STONE WITH STONE-MULLIONED WINDOWS AND IN PERFECT ORDER 
a ee, i eS PANELLED LOUNGE HALL WITH JACOBEAN MANTEL, 
BILLIARDS ROOM, 
DRAWING ROOM (49ft, by 24ft.), 
PANELLED DINING ROOM AND ANOTHER SITTING ROOM, 
THIRTEEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
FOUR BATHROOMS. 








Electric light. Automatic central heating. 
GARAGE, STABLES, AND FOUR COTTAGES, 


LOVELY GARDENS 


on a Southerly slope, some woodland and first-class pasture, and rights over common 
land adjoining. 


ABOUT 350 ACRES IN ALL. FOR SALE 


Full particulars from the Agents, JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, | (70,912.) 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE BEAUFORT HUNT AND CONVENIENT FOR 
THE POLO GROUNDS 


ONE-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM TETBURY AND EIGHT FROM KEMBLE JUNCTION (1) HOURS FROM PADDINGTON) 
GOLF AT MINCHINHAMPTON, ABOUT FOUR MILES. ABOUT 500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 





THIS BEAUTIFUL EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


with a lovely period interior, standing in about 90 ACRES of beautiful park-like land 
FIFTEEN BED, THREE BATH AND FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS. 
GOOD STABLING AND GARAGES. 
Grade “ A” standings for twelve cows and ample buildings. 
Splendid water supply. Main electric light available. 
THREE GOOD COTTAGES. 


MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 


walled kitchen garden and glass. 





Strongly recommended by Messrs. FIELDER & TUCKETT, Tetbury ; and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (72.615.) 





TO BE SOLD AT A VERY REASONABLE PRICE. 


ABOUT 6 MILES FROM NEWBURY 
BUILT AND INHABITED BY A CELEBRATED ARCHITECT. 

’ 350ft. up commanding lovely distant views over the Kennet Valley. 
TWELVE BEDROOMS (one panelled in chestnut), THREE BATHROOMS, 
MARBLE-PAVED HALL AND THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Central heating. Electric light. 

TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES. GAKAGE (for two cars), 
BEAUTIFUL TERRACED GROUNDS 


containing a choice selection of flowering trecs and shrubs, two tennis courts, orchards 
and parklike lands. 


22 ACRES 
NEAR GOLF COURSE, HUNTING WITH TWO PACKS. 
FISHING CAN GENERALLY BE RENTED IN THE KENNET. 





Highly recommended by Messrs. THAKE & PAGINTON, Newbury: and JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. 


SOMERSET 


WITHIN 5 MILES OF A STATION, ONLY AN HOUR’S RUN BY CAR FROM BATH. ‘BUS SERVICE PASSES PROPERTY, 
LOVELY VIEWS OF THE QUANTOCKS. 


THIS LOVELY CHARLES I HOUSE 





with Georgian additions, in splendid order, and approached by a long .: 
carriage drive with 
LODGE, SEVENTEEN BEDROOMS, FIVE BATHROOMS AND FOUR FE 
RECEPTION ROOMS. x . 


Central heating. Main electric light and water. 
New drainage. Soil gravelly. 





: GARAGE (for four cars) AND AMPLE STABLING. 
i Laundry and two good Cottages. 
{ seautiful GROUNDS, with fine old forest trees, stream and fish-ponds and parkland: 


IN ALL ABOUT 36 ACRES 


Hunting with the Quantock, Stag, Devon and Somerset, Taunton Vale 
and West Somerset. 


CONVENIENT FOR GOLF 
PRICE ONLY £6,000 


Full particulars of JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (71,692.) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





ee a ee 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.L. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 


Telegrams: 
** Homefinder’ Bournemouth. 





CLOSE TO THE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


ENJOYING A 
AN 


IDEAL 





BEAUTIFUL SITUATION SURROUNDED BY 


COUNTRY HOME WITH MANY UNIQUE 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


this artistic newly constructed 

small RESIDENCE of character, 

built in the Tudor style with stone 

mullioned windows and having 

some fine old oak carved woodwork 
in many of the rooms. 


Six bedrooms, dressing room, two 
bathrooms, charming lounge, three 
sitting rooms, servants’ room, 
excellent kitchen and domestic 
offices; stone-flagged terrace. 


Oak parquet flooring to downstairs 
rooms. Tudor fireplaces. 


GARAGE 


All main services. 


(for two cars). 


DELIGHTFUL 


GROUNDS. 


FEATURES 





Particularly CHARMING GROUNDS, including lawns, tennis lawn, ornamental trees and shrubs, ornamental pond, orchard and kitchen garden ; the 


Particulars and price 


whole covering an area of about 


SEVEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES 


of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can recommend. 





HAMPSHIRE 
FRINGE THE NEW 
Viles from 


ON THE OF FORESI 


About 10 


© ie 
. = at eyes 


Bournemouth a 


A VERY CHOICE 
SMALL FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


with excellent MODERN HOUSE containing: 


THREE GOOD BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM, 
TWO SITTING ROOMS, 


KITCHEN. 


GARAGE. LARGE BARN. 
GOOD VEGETABLE GARDEN AND 
LAWN. 

EXCELLENT PADDOCK, 
the whole comprising an area of about 


TWO ACRES 
PRICE £975 FREEHOLD 


Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


Occupying an enviable position about TOOft. above sea level. 

Commanding delightful views. On the outskirts of an inter- 

esting old-world town. 20 miles from Salisbury and 26 
miles from Bournemouth. 


TO BE 
This 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


containing : 


SOLD 


Soundly-constructed 


EIGHT BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 
BATHROOM, THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
SUN LOUNGE, SPACIOUS HALL, 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
Company's Electric Light. Company's Water. 

Vain Drainage. 


STABLING. GREENHOUSE. 


Gas Cooker. 

DOUBLE 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
are a feature of the property and in good condition. They 
include tennis and other lawns, fine specimen trees and 
bushes, walled kitchen garden, fruit trees; the whole 
comprising an area of about 
ONE-AND-THREE-QUARTER ACRES 
PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


WOULD LET UNFURNISHED. 


GARAGE, 


OR BE 


An additional seven acres can be had if required. 
Journemouth, 


Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 








HINDHEAD—SURREY 


OVERLOOKING NATIONAL TRUST LAND 


Situated S00ft. up with Glorious Views. 





SOLD 


TO BE 
This Very Attractive and Soundly Constructed 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
In excellent condition throughout. 
SIX PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
FOUR GOOD ATTIC ROOMS, BOXROOM, 


BATHROOM, 
BILLIARD OR DRAWING ROOM, 
THREE SITTING ROOMS, 
SERVANTS’ HALL, GOOD DOMESTIC 
GARAGE (for two cars). Chauffeur’s Rooms 
Brick-built Garden Pavilion. 
Main Water. Electric Light. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
With well-kept lawns, tennis and croquet lawns, vegetable 


and fruit gardens, etc., the whole extending to an area of 
about 


NINE ACRES 
Price and particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


Bournemouth, who have inspected and can thoroughly 
recommerad the Property. 


OFFICES. 





ABOUT MILES 


HUNTING 


THREE 
WITH 





THIS IMPORTANT COUNTRY 


SEAT 
Containing twenty bed and = dressing 
rooms, two bathrooms, fine suite of 


billiards 
room, servant's hall, housekeeper’s room, 
kitchen and 


reception rooms, sun lounge, 


complete domestic 


ottices. 


STABLING. DOUBLE 

COWPEN. 
GREENHOUSES. 

GARDENER’S BUNGALOW 


GARAGE, 


THREE PACKS. 


DORSET 


FROM WIMBORNE. SEVEN MILES FROM THE 


Fa en - e 


ADDITIONAL LAND CAN BE HAD IF REQUIRED. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL 


POOLE HARBOUR 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED ON HIGH GROUND 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE 
INEXPENSIVE TO MAINTAIN AND 
INCLUDE LAWNS AND SHRUBBERY, 
TWO FULL-SIZED TENNIS COURTS, 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDENS, 
ORCHARD, PARKLANDS AND WOOD- 
4 LANDS, 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING 
TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
14 ACRES 


LOW PRICE £3,500 
FREEHOLD 





FOX & SONS, 





BOURNEMOUTH 


(TEN OFFICES) ; 


AND 


SOUTHAMPTON 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Ken. 1490. Telegrams: ‘‘ Estate, Harrods, London.”’ 




















BROAD OAK MANOR, LITTLE COMMON, BEXHILL-ON-SEA c.14, 


Adjoining and commanding views over the well-known Highwood Golf Course. 


DESIRABLE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
LARGE HALL, 3 HANDSOME RECEPTION, 
BILLIARD ROOM. WINTER GARDEN. CLOAK ROOM. 
10 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. STAFF ROOMS. 5 BATH. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. SERVANTS HALL. 

Co.'s services laid on, Septic tank drainage. Central heating. 
Constant hot water. 


About 2 miles from Station and Sea. 


GARAGE for 2 cars, and STABLING with Chauffeur’s Flat. 
PAIR OF MODERN SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGES. 


BEAUTIFUL MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


with tennis lawn, together with parklike pasture. 


IN ALL ABOUT 12% ACRES 








aon , i ‘ .¥ -- Suet. 5 Ox + oe ny “5 i 4 at 2 FREEHOLD. For Sale Privately, or by Auction April 27th. 
% 4 ; + > 2 hy? ™ a ee ae ¥ . . ; 
eae Ss ey : eh eh A Sha Ye Se HARRODS, LYD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1, 





HARESTOCK CLOSE, HARESTOCK, NEAR WINCHESTER, HANTS c.14. 


Near Golf Course and Tennis Club. Good Bus service to the City. 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARACTER 
IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 


LOUNGE HALL. 3 RECEPTION. & PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING. STAFF ROOMS. 
BATHROOM. MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. GOOD OFFICES. 


Gas and water. Main electricity available. Modern drainage. 
GARAGE FOR 2. 
EXCEPTIONAL GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


Protective beech spinney, and small paddock. 


ABOUT 2% ACRES 


FREEHOLD. For Sale Privately, or by Auction February 22nd. 





HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. ie 


GREYLANDS, IFIELD, NEAR CRAWLEY c.14, 
ON THE SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 





Accessible to Main Line Station, with Electric Services to London and the Coast. 
re ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
~ 4 200ft. up. South aspect. Perfect seclusion. 
LOUNGE HALL. 2 RECEPTION, » BED. 
BATHROOM. 
Cows electric light and water. Main drainage. 
GARAGE for 2. STABLING, OUTBUILDINGS. 


CHARMING GARDENS 
Tennis court, kitchen garden, grass orchard, ete. 


ABOUT 21% ACRES 


For Saie Privately, or by Auction Mareh sth. 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


FARNHAM AND PETERSFIELD ©.2. 


Stanling high and contiguous to open Commons and National Trust Land. 








COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 1 


OF THE MANOR HOUSE TYPE ¥ ¢ y ‘. 
4 RECEPTION. 10 BED. 2 DRESSING ROOMS. ‘ wa . 
2 BATH. 
Excellent water. Electric light. Partial central heating. 
GARAGE. STABLING. SMALL FARMERY. 
3 COTTAGES. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS 





Tennis lawn, pasture, arable, woodland and heath, in all 


ABOUT II7 ACRES. RENT £300 P.A. 








~ ‘ por gd 








Inspected and recommended by the Joint Sole Agents, Messrs. EGGAR & Co., Castle Street, Farnham ; and HAkkops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1, and Haslemere, Surrey, 


KINGSCOTE, FURZE HILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY c.14, 


Fine situation, 500ft. up. Five minutes’ walk of Kingswood Station, Close to Walton Heath 








and Banstead Downs Golf Course. 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


ENTRANCE AND LOUNGE HALLS. CLOAK ROOM. 3 RECEPTION. 
BILLIARD ROOM. LOGGIA, 6 BED. 2 BATH. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 


Co.'s services. Main drainage. Constant hot water. 
GARAGE (with room over), SMALLER GARAGE, OUTBUILDINGS. 
BEAUTIFULLY MATURED GARDENS 
together with undulating grassland, laid out as Miniature Golf Course. 
IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
For Sale Privately, or by Auction April 5th. 


Harkops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 








BRANCH OFFICES: WEST BYFLEET (Tel. 149), and HASLEMERE (Tel. 607), SURREY 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 





SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


















A VERY HEALTHY LOCATION ON THE 


High up, overlooking a small Golf Course. 


SURREY H 


19 MILES LONDON. 


and 40 
frequent 


An easy walk from the station 
minutes to City or West End ; 
electric services. 


\ well-built and comfortably fitted 
PRE-WAR HOUSE 
of ideal size for small family. 


LOFTY AND WELL-PROPORTIONED 
ROOMS 


MAT 





HALL AND CLOAKROOM. . 
THREE RECEPTION, 
SEVEN BEDROOMS. 


BATHROOM AND DRESSING °* ROOM, 


MERCER & CO., House, 40, (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : 


Sackville 


Agents, F. L. Piceadilly, W.1. 


‘URED 


ILLS 


Main drainage. 
Co.'s electricity. 
Gas and Water. 
GARAGE (for 
STABLE. 
TENNIS COL 
GARDEN 


two). 


JRT. 
OF 


THREE- 


QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. 


FREEHOLD 


£2,750 


Regent 2481.) 


. ” 
e oe 
iii I Hid Owner anxious to sell : nd will accept 




















MAGNIFICENT POSITION IN KENT. 


More than 600ft. above sea level. Views for 50 miles. 


Commanding a wonderful panorama of country. 
ridge of hills and well sheltered. 


reach of Sevenoaks, Maidstone and Tonbridge. 


On a lovely Easy 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 


Equipped with main electricity and water, and partial 
central heating. 


beautiful sun-terrace : 


seven bedrooms, bathroom. 


Large lounge, dining room, 


DETACHED GARAGE 
BUNGALOW COTTAGE, TENNIS COURT. 


(for two). 


Delightful terraced grounds, kitchen garden, spinney 
and downland. 
SIX 


ACRES. 4,000 GUINEAS 





Agents, F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : 


25 MILES LONDON 


Regent 2481.) 






















IN SOMERSET 


TAUNTON. 


SUPERB POSITION 


3% MILES FROM 


it the foot of the Quantock Hills, facing 
South, with unrivalled views of Blackdown 
and Brendon Hills 


Beautifully situated 
LABOUR-SAVING COUNTRY 
HOUSE 
of medium size. 

THREE RECEPTION. 
SUN LOUNGE. 
FIVE BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM 


Central heating. 
Main electric light and yas 





House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : 


LARGE GARAGE, 


INEXPENSIVE 


SHOOTING 
FISHING. 


HUNTING, 


GOLF AND POLO. 


Regent 2481.) 


GARDENS, 


with pine and other ornamental trees. ~ 


The district is a noted “ beauty spot.” 


AND 


2 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £3,500 










UPKEEP REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 


SURREY. £2,500 OPEN TO OFFER 


CLOSE TO THE “ GREEN BELT.” 





On a ridge with delightful walks over downland practi- 
eally adjoining the property and commanding views 
over a Valley to 18-hole Golf Course beyond. 
Picturesque 


LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


of appealing character, on two floors only. 











Two reception, loggia, five bedrooms, bathroom. 








Vain Services. 
GARAGE. 
Matured Gardens of nearly Three-quarters-of-an-Acre, 


with Tennis Lawn and gateway to Downs. London 
is within 16 miles. 





Agents, F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrancein Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regen 











t 2481.) 












































(For continuation of F. L. Mercer & Co’s., advertisements see pages xv and xix.). 
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| F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. lelephone: REGENT 2481. 


A DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN HOUSE FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 10 ACRES 


Central for several first-class Golf Courses, such as St. George’s Hill, West Byfleet, New Zealand, Burhill, Wentworth and Sunningdale 





Surrey, 20 miles from London. 


Equipped with central heating, main drainage, 
companies’ electricity, yas and water, 


Lounge hall, three reception, ample domestic 
ollices, with staff sitting room, nine bedrooms, 
two dressing rooms, large nursery and two 

bathrooms. 

Together with excellent 
GARAGE ACCOMMODATION, 
STABLING, 
TENNIS COURT. 


Well-timbered and partly walled-in Gardens, 
Orchard and large Paddock. 





Panes © Pema 
ONLY £5,500 FREEHOLD WITH NEARLY 10 ACRES. 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents, Ff. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 





WELL SITUATED ON AN OLD ESTABLISHED PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE IN 
A MUCH FAVOURED AND SOUGHT AFTER PART OF SURREY 


Literally surrounded by first-class Golf Courses. 30 minutes by Electric Express from Waterloo 
OFFERED AT A 
SACRIFICIAL PRICE. 

The Property stands on high ground and dry 
soil, with a lovely, uninterruptcd view of the 
How's Back. The House, one of distinctive 
modern architecture, contains : 

Three reception, billiards room, eight bedrooms, 
dressing room, two bathrooms. 

Main drainage. 

Companies’ electric light and water, 

The accommodation is) compactly planned, 
principally on two floors, and there is a’ tine 
built-in Loggia. 

GARAGE, 

HARD TENNIS COURT. 

Most enchanting, well-stocked and generously- 
timbered Grounds, comprising about 


2% ACRES 





OWNER HAS SERIOUS INTENTION TO SELL AND IS PREPARED TO ACCEPT £4,850 


Inspected and enthusiastically recommended by the Agents, PF. L. MERCER & Co,, Sackville House, 40, Piecadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel: Regent 2481.) 





IN A LOVELY GARDEN. SURREY. GUILDFORD DISTRICT 
350ft. up, with exquisite South views over the richly wooded Wey Valley to Hindhead and Chanctonbury Ring 
IDEAL SITUATION FOR THE BUSINESS 
MAN. 


One mile from main line station with fast 
electric trains to Waterloo, 

THE DIGNIFIED 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
is superbly constructed and sumptuously 
appointed with solid oak and mahogany doors, 
polished oak floors, ete, 

Galleried lounge hall, three large reception, 
eight bed and dressing (with fitted basins, 
h. and ¢.), two bathrooms, separate shower, 
servants’ hall. 

All main services. 

DOUBLE GARAGE. TENNIS COURT. 


Sunk paved garden. Rockery. 





2% ACRES. FREEHOLD, £5,500 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 





WEST SUSSEX There is a charming and picturesque XVIIth CENTURY 


HOUSE on the 


THE DRIVE, SUMMERDALE KENTISH HILLS 


BETWEEN CHICHESTER AND GOODWOOD P P ~ P 
B ANI OD WOOD. (sixteen miles from London) to be SOLD with about 


£4,750 WITH EIGHT ACRES EIGHT ACRES, FREEHOLD, AT £3,850. 
A finely built HOUSE of imposing character, recently redecorated and completely It is delightfully situated in the heart of unspoiled country, within a few miles of 
modernised, occupying a quiet and secluded position, approached by a drive Westerham and Sevenoaks, 


130 yards long through an avenue of firs and cedars. _ . 
rhe accommodation consists of : 


Equipped with main electricity, gas and water, and THREE RECEPTION, KITCHEN (with “ Esse” cooker), SEX BEDROOMS 
with * Aga” cooker. AND BATHROOM. 2 . ied 
LOUNGE HALL (with oak staircase), THREE RECEPTION, EIGHT BEDROOMS, Central heating is installed, also running water in bedrooms, toyether with 
THREE BATHROOMS. electric light and main water, 
It stands in a healthy location, with a rural outlook, over 500ft. above sea level, 
LARGE GARAGE. STABLING. and there is a cottage containing four rooms. 
DETACHED BILLIARDS OR RECREATION ROOM. TENNIS COURT, LARGE BARN WITH SPACIOUS GARAGE ACCOMMODATION 


PROFUSELY TIMBERED GARDENS A MOST APPEALING FEATURE. 
PRETTY, WELL-WOODED AND WALLED-IN GARDENS, ORCHARD 





Excellent paddock. AND WOODLAND. 
FREEHOLD. JUST IN THE MARKET Ornamental pond and paddock. 
- Those interested should apply for particulars and photographs to the Agents: 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Fk. L. MERCER & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville 
Sackville Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2431.) Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2481.) 














(For continuation of F. L. Mercer & Co’s., advertisements see pages xiv. and xix.). 
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Nroxpos.wi RALPH PAY & TAYLOR o-sero.. 





A BEAUTIFUL HOUSE 


Perfect Order, Inside and Out 


TWELVE MILES FROM BRIGHTON. 


40 MINUTES EXPRESS 
FROM LONDON, 


12 BEDROOMS, 4 RECEPTION. 
4 BATHROOMS. BILLIARD ROOM. 
MAIN SERVICES. 


LODGE ENTRANCE 








PANELLED HALL 


Photos and full details, with price, from Owner's Agents, LANGHORNE, LTD.. Vandon Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, and RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


FOR SALE 


with any Area 


up to 


500 ACRES 


WOULD 
LET FURNISHED. 





ORNAMENTAL LAKE 











For tull Particulars and order to view, apply E 36, 





BERWICKSHIRE 


TO LET FURNISHED. 


ANSION HOUSE (on the Borders 

of Roxburghshire and Berwickshire), 
beautifully situated in wooded grounds on the 
banks of a river: recently reconstructed and 
now complete with every modern convenience, 
The house is very comfortably furnished and 
the accommodation consists of four public 
rooms, six bedrooms, two dressing rooms, four 
bathrooms, six servants’ bedrooms, servants’ 
hall, kitchen (Esse cooker) and very complete 

domestic offices. 


Central Heating and Electric Light. 


Commodious Stables and Garage, and accom- 
modation for chauffeur and groom. Policies 
attractively leid out. Good Garden, Tennis 
Court. Good Trout Fishing within the policies. 
Mixed Shooting over 3,000 Acres, with suitable 
Pheasant coverts. Additional Shooting may 
be had. Convenient centre for Buccleuch 
and Lauderdale Hunts. 


WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, Estate Agents, 32, Castle Street, Edinburgh, and 
74, Bath Street, Glasgow. 








UMFRIESSHIRE.—ESTATE, comprising 880 Acres 
Sheep-run and Grouse Moor with Tenant’s House and 
Outhouses, ete.; carry about 27 Score Blackfaced Ewes 
and Hoggs. Assessed Rental, £153; Rateable Value, £39 5s. ; 
Burdens, £20 19s. 6d.—Apply, DOWELL’s, LTpD., Estate Dept., 
Is, George Street, Edinburgh. 





IN THE BEAUFORT HUNT COUNTRY. 
W'tTs. An old “oak and lattice” FARMHOUSE 
for Sale. Five bedrooms (one oak panelled). £1,850 
{EEHOLD, with THREE ACRES or more; paddock; 
chard, ete. 
J. E. G. MCSHEEHY, F.S.L, 11, Victoria Street, 5.W.1. 


FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 











TO BE LET FURNISHED FROM MARCH 25TH NEXT 
LULLINGTON HALL, DERBYSHIRE 


(8 miles from Burton-on-Trent, 7 miles from Tamworth) 
ELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE, 
completely modernised and up-to-date, with electricity, 
new heating system, ete. Four reception rooms, billiards 
room, ten principal bedrooms, four bathrooms, garage. 
Caretaker and wife on premises, able to help in house. Also 
Gardener provided. Reasonable terms to suitable Tenant. 
Apply to JOHN GERMAN & SON, F.S.L, 84, High Street, 
Burton-on-Trent (Tel.: 3001); and at Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
and Derby. 





PRICE ONLY 49,150. 
A GI 
“A. 173,” « o ¢ 





EAST GRINSTEAD AND THE ASHDOWN FOREST 


In secluded position near centre of town, but delightfully situated and commanding extensive views. 


This charming and substantially 
constructed 


MODERN HOUSE 
forms an ideal FAMILY RESIDENCE, 
and is conveniently placed both for London 

and the coast. 

Accommodation comprises : Entrance hall 
(with cloakroom), large dining room (open- 
ing into conservatory), extensive lounge 
and morning room (both opening on to 
baleony), five bedrooms (several having 
fitted wardrobes and lavatory basins), two 
well-fitted bathrooms, heated linen cup- 
board, and two w.c.’s. On the Second Floor 
is a large studio, maids’ bedrooms and box- 
roonis. Well-equipped domestic offices, 
washhouse, boiler-room and storerooms. 
There is a well-built Lodge with four rooms, 
kitchen and bathroom (this could be Let 

separately, if desired). 


GARAGE (for two cars). 


rhe matured GARDENS, tastefully laid out, include terrace lawn, fine trees, rose garden, flower and herbaceous borders and productive kitchen garden; 


IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE 


FREEHOLD OR OPEN TO REASONABLE OFFER 
{EAT BARGAIN AT HALF THE ORIGINAL COST. 
OUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 





Golf at Ashdown, three miles. 


tl 


5] 











FOR PROPERTIES IN 





WILTS AND BORDERING COUNTIES 
apPLY ROBERT THAKE, F.S.I., 


ESTATE OFFICES (TELEPHONE 2227) SALISBURY. (Estab. 1759.) 








EWBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON 
(Tele. 1.) 

















___ SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 


MALL MIXED SHOOT.—One hour’s run from 
Town.—Write Box W., SMITH’s LIBRARY, Bridge, 
Newbury. 
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Telephone COLLINS & COLLINS 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 


Grosvenor 3231 (3 lines) GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
Under one hour of the WEST END and CITY (direct trains). Between London and the South Coast; on a hill. 
COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


Mostly on two floors. Replete with every labour-saving device. Facing 
South. Twelve bed and dressing rooms (fitted lavatory basins), five 
modern bathrooms, lounge hall, three reception rooms, winter garden. 
Parquet floors. Tastefully decorated. 
PERFECT ORDER. 
Main water, gas and electric light. Central and domestic heating. 
Model Offices. 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 
ENTRANCE LODGE, TWO COTTAGES. EXCELLENT GARAGE. 


Also ROYAL COVERED TENNIS COURT adaptable for conversion 
into SQUASH COURT and SWIMMING BATH (water available), 











Two grass tennis courts, woodlands, two lakes, parklands ; in all about 
65 ACRES 
A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 


Write Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, London, 
W.1.) (Folio 21,832.) 








WYE VALLEY 


RENOWNED FOR ITS NATURAL BEAUTY. 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Delightful position 465ft. up on a well-wooded southern slope. 





Hall, three reception rooms, six bedrooms (fitted basins), bathroom; oak floors. 
Electric light. Modern sanitation. 

GARAGE. TWO COTTAGES AND GREENHOUSES, ETC. 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE SUNK GARDENS. 
FULL-SIZED TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN ; ORCHARD; in all about 
23 ACRES 
Mostly woodlands. Low outgoings. 

INTERSECTED BY A STREAM WITH A TROUT POOL, 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by the Owner’s Agents, Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 
37, South Audley Street, London, W.1. (Folio 21,608.) 








COLLINS & COLLINS; OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
LONDON 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 











29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
Central 9344 (6 lines). 


26, Dover Street, W.|1. 
Regent 5681 (6 lines) 





AND OVERLOOKING THE AVENUE. 
A FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
with those well-proportioned rooms 
and carved mantelpieces of the 
Period. 

FOUR RECEPTION. 

TEN BEDROOMS. 

THREE BATH ROOMS. 

All Services. 

GARAGES. 

TWO COTTAGES AND 
FLAT. 


10 ACRES 


of exceptionally well-timbered 
Grounds. 





124% YEARS’ LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co., as above. (12,128.) 











3 MILES FROM GARELOCHHEAD. 
SALE OR LET 
FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
POLICLES, GARDENS, WOODLANDS, 
78 ACRES, 
COMFORTABLE HOUSE 


Four public, eight bedrooms and hall, two 
bathrooms, ample kitchen accommodation. 
Central heating. Klectrie light. 
ENTRANCE LODGE, 4 COTTAGES, 
GARAGE (4 cars). 
3-STALLED STABLE, ete. 


FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET FINNART— Situated on Loch Long —DUMBARTONSHIRE 


ORNWALL (near Falmouth).—To be Let Furnished 
a modern COUNTRY RESIDENCE, in own grounds 

about NINE ACRES, on high ground commanding uninter- 
rupted land and sea views; 34 miles from Falmouth, and 
near main road with two convenient “bus services. The 
House is well and comfortably furnished with modern con- 
veniences, and contains: Entrance hall, dining room, 
morning room, drawing room, billiard room, large library 
(with parquet tloor for dancing), three double bedrooms, and 
me single bedroom (all with bathrooms), maid's room, maid’s 
sewing room, seven staff bedrooms and bathroom, servants’ 
hall, butler’s pantry, footman’s room, and ample domestic 
iflices. Two “ Esse’ cookers; central heating ; electric light ; 
telephone, etc. Garages (for five cars) with two chauffeurs’ 
rooms over. Well laid-out gardens and grounds ; hard tennis Yacht Anchorage. 
court ; grass ditto; greenhouses, ete. Gardeners and handy- FEU DUTY £27 Os. 3d. 
man left, and possibly some household servants if required. 
Available May, 1938, for six months or lesser period. Apply, For particulars and order to view, apply to R. R. SIMPSON & LAWSON, W.S., 10, Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 
CRIDDLB & SMITH, LTD., Estate Agents, Truro, Cornwall. 
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COUNTRY 





Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 
After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 





CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 
2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 



























JoHN G. T. 


GRAND POSITION ON THE SOUTH DOWNS 
CROSSLETS, ALFRISTON 


Approached by drive, in excellent 
order throughout. 
four bath, 


offices. 


Hall, four reception, 


twelve hedrooms, and 





STABLING GARAGE. 
COTTAGE. 
24 ACRES 


Gallops on the Downs can probably 
be rented, 


EXCEPTIONAL RIDING 
FACILITIES 


FOR SALE 





PEARSON, EsqQ., Solicitors 5, Devonshire Square, E.C.2. CONSTABLE & MAUDE, Auctioneers, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 

























Fifteen-Seventeen Bed and 
(in all). 


Every modern convenience 


Oak-panelled Hall and Dining Room 


Three other Reception Rooms 


Four lavishly equipped Bathrooms 
FINE GARAGES AND STABLES 
FOUR SPLENDID COTTAGES 
MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED 
OLD GROUNDS 


HEREFORDSHIRE. THREE MILES TROUT FISHING 


ENTIRELY MODERNISED THROUGHOUT 


Walled Garden. Swimming Pool, — Pasture 
and Woodland, in all about 
272 ACRES. FOR SALE 
ee a heats Splendid Pheasant and Grouse Shooting. and 


. 
Ht a B itu Salmon Fishing in the Wye. 
7 is a a sae 
: SPORTING 


AN 


IDEAL AND PERFECT 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE LN 
UNSPOILED AND HIGHLY 
PICTURESQUE DISTRICT. 


AN 
AND 


pri er 





CONSTABLE & MAUDE, Shrewsbury; and 2, Mount Street, W.1. 















ESTATE AGENTS 
SURVEYORS 


Telephone: 3165 (3 lines) 


C. M. STANFORD & SON AUCTIONEERS 


23, HIGH STREET, VALUERS 


COLCHESTER 3165 (3 lin s) 


Telephone : 

















OF EXQUISITE 
ELEVEN 
FOUR 
THREE RECEPTION 


WAIN WATER 





QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
DESIGN. 


BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOMS, 


ROOMS 


AND ELECTRICITY 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM COLCHESTER, GOLF COURSE (18 HOLES), AND YACHTING. 


JUST IN THE MARKET | 


STABLING 
COTTAGES 


GARAGES. 
TWO 


STANDING WELL WITHIN ITS OWN 
GROUNDS 
STUDDED WITH 
OLD TREES. 


THICKLY FINE 


15 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Sole Agents, C. M. STANFORD 


as above. 


Apply 
and SON, 























on dry soil over 
rooms are required, 


only. 20 
land would be purchased. 


MESSsRs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. : 
acting on behalf of a buyer who must ew a 
HOUSE during the next month or six weeks. For 
health reasons it is absolutely essential that it stands 
300ft. up. 


house might be considered ; 
ACRES would be 


aeameiiiae atelie oitea F. L. MERCER & CO. — 


LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER PROPERTIES WANTED 


GENTS are requested not to reply to this advertis« 
ment, which is inserted by the actual buyer for attention 

of owners only. WANTED AT ONCE, in Surrey or Sussex, 
Hants or Berks, a COUNTRY RESIDENCE, Georgian or 
that style ; eight to ten bedrooms, two baths, three reception. 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


8 FOUR AC RES upwards; price not exceeding (including 
. Ten or twelve bed- OF GOOD CHARACTER INSPECTED AND alterations, if necessary), £6,000 Freehold. Photos appre- 
but a slightly larger or smaller PHOTOGRAPHED WITHOUT CHARGE BY ciated and fullest details. In confidence.—‘ 175,” c/o 


20, Tavistock Street, Cove ont Garden, 


one floor of bedrooms COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 
“pty 





tive is required, preferably South of London up to an SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W Away from I 1 30 to 120 miles west, secluded 

. 4 ay n London oO IcU miles west, seciuded. 
hour and a half away. Must be in a quiet position ; . : A , HOUSE of some 
and away — ny | de - mone nt. No commis- (Tel. : Regent 2481), who ee pi (yt to ten bedrooms 
sion required from the Vendors Vrite to “ 7/993,” not less SIX ACRES; about £4,000.—“ A. 176,” c/o COUNTRY 
c/o Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley SPECIALISE IN THE SALE OF LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
Square, London, W.1. COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 





RGENTLY WANTED ffor a great many serious 
















FARMHOUSE, with 
reception, ete. 
Cottages, and about 100 
paid.—Send details to Mrs. S., 


RGENTLY WANTED (in the Cotswolds). 
eight-ten 
, together with good farmbuildings, one or two } 
ACRES of land. 
60, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


purchasers, COUNTRY RESIDENCES OF CHARAC- 
TER, with from three to twelve bedrooms and secluded 
grounds in any of the South-Western Counties but not in 
\ built-up areas. Will owners who wish to obiain a fair price 
Reasonable price | without undue trouble write to GRIBBLE BootH & SHEPHERD, 
| at Basingstoke or Yeovil, who will respect their confidence. 


AND HAVE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR | 
THE PROMPT INTRODUCTION OF PURCHASERS. 


Character 


bedrooms, three 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


7 clephone 


XIX. 


: REGENT 2481. 











BERKSHIRE 


Picturesque Mill House 
FISHING, BOATING, BATHING, 
Ideal as a week-end retreat or permanent 
small country establishment. 35 miles 
from London, within easy reach of Ascot 

and Sunningdale, 

Three reception rooms, six bedrooms 
(with running water, hot and cold), 
bathroom. 

Llectric Light. Main Water. 
Fine old Barn. 


GARAGE. STABLING. COTTAGE. 
Attractive Old Gardens 


with mill pool and frontage to small 
river reach. 


5 ACRES. £3,250. 


Agents, F. L. MERCER & CO. 


COTSWOLDS On the out- 


skirts of one of the few un- 
spoiled villages left in) England. 


PRIVATELY 


WITHIN EASY 
REACH OF OX FORD. 


FOR SALE, 


CONVERTED OLD MILIL. HOUSE 


Carefully modernised a few years ago by the present owner at 
a cost of over £12,000. It possesses the typical features of the 


Cotswold period, with a 


complete electrically equipped 


interior with upkeep reduced to a minimum. 


GARAGE (for Four), LARGE TITHE BARN. STABLING, 


Old-world Gardens and Pleasure Grounds with pasture and 
woodland. An attractive feature of this unique estate in 
miniature is about 


ONE MILE OF GOOD TROUT FISHING 
PRICE £6,950 


JUST AVALLABLE. Agents, F. 


- MERCER & CO. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


In a Lovely Garden. 
On the Chiltern Hills 
Tudor Replica 
Full of old oak beams, vet incorporating 
every desirable feature cf modern 
equipment. Two reception, sun 
parlour, seven bedrooms, bathroom, 
model domestic offices. 
GARAGE, 
Central Heating. Vain Services, 


2 ACRES. £3,500. 


Labour-saving to a marked degree, form- 

ing an ideal home fora business man and 

garden enthusiast. London 40° minutes 
bu electric service. 


Agents, PF. L. MERCER & CO. 











HERTFORDSHIRE 


One hour North of London in a qood 
Sporting and Residential District. 


Georgian Residence 


Approached by a long carriage drive, 
standing in grandly timbered pleasure 
grounds, intersected by picturesque 
stream with long beech walk by side of 
water, two orchards and pastureland, 


Four reception, nine bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, modern conveniences, ete. 


COTTAGE, GARAGES, STABLING, 
21 ACRES. £5,000. 


Agents, F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SUSSEX 


Tn oa beautiful district with unrestricted 


riews, just over one hour from London. 


Tudor Manor House 


of considerable architectural interest. 

completely up-to-date and containing 

three reception rooms, nine bedrooms, 
three bathrooms. 


Central Heating. Main Water. 
Electric Light. 
GARAGES STABLING, 


Pleasant) Gardens, well timbered 
meadows and woodland, in all 


60 ACRES 


Agents. Fo L. MERCER & CO. 








Few miles from Guildford. 
Orerlooking open common, near first-class 
Golf Course. 40° minutes from Victoria 

or Waterloo, 
Small Country Home 
of mellowed red brick in the * Farm- 
house style, with all conveniences, 
including main electric light, gas 
and water, 
Three reception, eight bed and dressing, 
bathroom. GARAGE, 
OLD WORLD GARDENS 
with vew and lavender hedges, tennis 
lawn, orchard and paddock. 


4 ACRES. £2,950. 


Agents, FL L. MERCER & CO. 


NEW FOREST 


Convenient for the Sea and well-known 


Yachting Centre. 


Georgian Residence 
beautifully equipped. approached by 
long drive with entrance lodge.  Thre« 
reception rooms, study, ten bedrooms 
(all with fitted basins, bh. and c¢.), 

three bathrooms, 
Central Heating. Klectric Light. 
Vain Water, 
GARAGE. STABLING. COTTAGES, 


Picturesque woodlands. paddoek and 
Gardens 


25 ACRES. £6,750. 


Agents, Fo L. MERCER & CO 














Privately Available. 


SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
CAREFULLY MODERNISED. 


Amidst well - timbered — surroundings 
hetween Tunbridge Wells and East 
Grinstead, 


Three or four reception, nine bedrooms 
one 48ft. long) three bathrooms. 


Klectric Light. Main Water. 
Garage. Stabling. Grounds with 
SPRING-FED LAKE 


easily convertible into Swimming Pool. 


5 ACRES. £3,500. 


Adjoining Home Farm with ample 
Buildings if desired. 


Agents, FL. L. MERCER & CO, 








a beautiful 


DEVONSHIRE : 


residential and sporting district within 
easy drive of main line station. 


Express trains to London in three hours, 


ON AN EMINENCE 
WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS, 


A Capital Residential and 
Sporting Estate of Nearly 
300 ACRES 


with well timbered parkland, through whieh passes a ‘Trout 
Stream. and nearly 100 Acres of woodland with Good Shooting. 


The superior Residence, formerly a 
MANOR HOUSE 


now modernised, contains four reception, about a dozen bed- 


rooms and two bathrooms. 


Main electric light and modern 


CONVECTITCIIC?S, 


COTTAGES, 


GARAGE AND 


STABLING ACCOMMODATION, 


The Property includes a 
GOOD STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING 


Agents, F. LL. 


MERCER & CO. 








WEST SUSSEX 


ts miles from Londow, 


Beautiful Old Period 
House 


With about) four reception rooms, 
fifteen — bedroons four bathrooms, 


modern COnVETOHCES, Ete 


In Fine Park and 
Woodlands with Home Farm 


320 ACRES. 


STABLING, GARAGES 
FIVE COTTAGES, 


£18,500 


Agents, FLL. MERCER & CO 











ON HAMPSHIRE YACHTING 
HARBOUR.— Ideal Small) Property 
of nearly 3 Acres with about 200ft. of 
Water frontage. Well appointed Resi- 
dence with three reception, nine bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms. All modern 
conveniences. Garage. Gardens, small 
orchard and paddock. Price £5,750. 


Exceptional Boating Facilities. 











NEAR BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
HERTS.—Compact Small Country 
House, standing in about 30 Acres of 
meadowland forming part of an ancient 
British Encampment. Three reception. 
five bedrooms (with fitted lavatory 
basins). three bathrooms Central 
heating ; main electric light and water. 
Two more bedrooms can be added. 
Garage; Stabling. Tennis Lawn and 
some woodland bounded by river. 
Unexpectedly for Sale. 


Unique Historical Home. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





HUNTING, 


Special applicant requires hunting 
box in the Whaddon Chase, Old 
Berkeley or Heythrop. Will pay up 
to £10,000, 


Particulars to CAPT. M.. care of 
KF. L. MERCER & CO. 


SAILING, 


Well equipped Residence in South 
of England, near good vacht anchorage. 
with few acres and seven to ten 


bedrooms. 


Particulars to A.V.S.. care of 
PF. L. MERCER & CO, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





FISHING, 


Good price paid for up-to-date 
tesidence with 50 Acres orso,in Hants, 
Wilts or Cotswolds. Minimum cight 
bedrooms, 

Nice stretch of Trout Fishing 

Particulars to COL. A. J., care of 

k. L. MERCER & CO. 


SHOOTING, 


Small Residential and Sporting 
Estate with good high coverts, 2 hours 
from London, About twelve to fifteen 
bedrooms. and 200 to 1.000) Acres, 

1 p to £25 000, 


Particulars to LORD R., care of 
Fk. L. MERCER & CO. 


SEVENOAKS DISTRICT. = \iniisist 
unspoilt country, with views over the 
Weald of Kent. Character House, 
with three reception. six bedrooms. tiled 
bathroom. Main services and central 
heating. Entrance Lodge. | Terraced 
gardens, with Tennis Lawn and belt of 
woodland. £4,000 with 4 Acres 


Garden Lover's Home. 














FINE HOUSE IN FAULTLESS 
ORDER, reacied from London in 
30 minutes by unrivalled train service 
Phree reception, nine bedrooms. two 


dressing = rooms t hres bathrooms. 
Central heating > main services Iwo 
Garages; Two Cottages Pleasure 
Grounds of 4° Acres Price £6,750 


City Man's Ideal. 














ESTATE OFFICES : 


(For continuation of F. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


L. Mercer & Co.’s advertisements see pages xiv. and Xv.) 

















Telephone: REGENT 2481, 
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ENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 
TOTTENHAM 5, GRAFTONST., | | B 
COURT RD., W.! M bh, “4 L E MAYFAIR, W.1 | | Telephone: Kens toss PM OAD» 5S. 


st a & CO.,LTD. ee HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS 
BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
HARDWICK, EASTBURY ROAD, NORTHWOOD 400 FEET UP. BEAUTIFUL VIEWS 


Five minutes from the Station, with frequent train service. Close to Golf and excellent Schools. GRAVEL SOIL 
25 MINUTES BAKER STREET. EAR FAVOURITE OLD-WORLD TOWN 
and 20 minutes motoring to Basingstoke, 1 hour 
express to Waterloo. Lounge hall, three reception, nine 
bedrooms (all on first floor and fitted basins), three bath- 
rooms, good domestic offices. Co.’s water, electric light, 
central heating. Good Garage, Stabling for Hunters. 
Cottages. Beautiful Garden, fine lawns, walled kitchen 
garden, orchard, paddocks, about 12 ACRES. The whole 
in excellent condition. Capital sporfing locality. Hunting, 
Shooting, Trout Fishing. 
FREEHOLD £6,250 (OPEN TO OFFER) 
Recommended, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Tel.: Kens. 0855.) 


UNIQUE SOMERSETSHIRE ESTATE 


120 ACRES ALL GRASS 
BEST RESIDENTIAL & HUNTING PART 














THE SOLIDLY BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE. es = be ag room, three ee 350 FEET UP 
rooms, six-seven bed and dressing rooms, bathroom and domestic offices ectric light, gas, Co.’s water, main 
drainage. BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. CHARMING GARDENS, with Tennis and other Lawns. HARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
aeateareanan : wae “riage ae : or character; beautifully positioned. Lounge hall, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ete., in all about *-ACRE three excellent reception, ten bedrooms, two bathrooms. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION IN APRIL NEXT (unless sold previously). Company’s water supply ; electric light ; central heating. | 
Excellent Stabling and Garage accommodation. Very 


Joint Auctioneers and Sole Agents, Messrs. STIMPSON LOCK & VINCE, Station Bridge, Northwood, and MAPLE & Co., , = . : n . 
attractive Gardens with dwarf stone walling ; tennis court, } 


LTD., as above. 
PRICE ONLY £8,500 FREEHOLD 


Specially recommended as a most desirable and economic 
nate of moderate size. 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. Rep How” vt Lt, Brompton Rod 


Offices: 91-93, Baker Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Welbeck 4583. 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 


WEST SUSSEX UNSPOILT RURALITY ESTATE BARGAIN 
NEAR MARLBOROUGH 


900 ACRES ONLY £10,500 
OUND MIXED LANDS with superior RESI- 


DENCE, approached by drive and placed in attractive 
garden. Electric light installed. Good buildings and 
stock yards. Four Cottages. Excellent shooting and 
first-rate hunting and favourite residential locality. 

BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3. (Tel. : Kens. 0855.) 


COTSWOLDS BARGAIN 


ICTURESQUE GENUINE COTSWOLD 
FARMHOUSE, in excellent repair: requires 
modernising. Five large bedrooms, three reception. Old 
Barn, Stabling, ete. Beautiful situation; bounded by 

river; fishing rights. 


25 ACRES. FREEHOLD £1,950 


Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Tel. : Kens. 0855.) 


3 eae AMAZING OFFER 
THIS XIVTH CENTURY GEM SUE Rlen, “aiisising. welitceewn links. Charming 


OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, in absolute perfect 
repair; over £1,000 just spent. (Special circumstances 























Carefully restored and added to with a wealth of oak and other features. 


; » . ECEPT iss H > 
WIDE HALL, FOUR RECEI eed pa — e rs) THREE. b. AT HROOMS. a ne now necessitate immediate sale.) in Souter eemen tae 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. baths. Main electric light ; central heating. Stabling; 
GARAGE (three to four ears). STABLING, ETC. TIVE ACRES ee eee Se 
PRETTY GARDENS, with hard tennis court, orchards and parklands. FREEHOLD. MUST BE SOLD QUICKLY 
25 ACRES £5,500 £1,500 CASH 
OR ENTIRE ESTATE WITH HOME FARM AND COTTAGES, OVER £2,000 MORTGAGE MAY REMAIN 


130 ACRES 8,000 GUINEAS Sole. Agents” BENTALL, "HORSLEY &  BALDRY, 184, 
THE GREATEST “CHARACTER” BARGAIN IN THE COUNTY. Ruomgten Raed, 6.65. (Fel. : Kens. 6086.) 
Inspected by WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., 91-93, Baker Street, W.1. (Tel. : Welbeck 4583.) SUSSEX HIGHLANDS 
EAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE.- 


Glorious situation. Long avenued drive with lodge, 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & co. NTIES lounge hall, three reception, nine bedrooms (fitted basins), 
SURVE : Aer . Fa Sate IONEERS, DEVON AND Ss. & Ww. coU three —_- , yon serv ee: — coatine- Stabling ; 
, . . rarages. Pr ‘ns, Park, and small Lake. 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER | | “*™#°s. Old Gardens, Park, 
Telegrams ; * Brutons, Gloucester. GLOUCESTER, Price 2/6 14 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,750 
Telephone No. : 2267 (2 lines). SELECTED oan . Sole Agents: cow. HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 


N THE COTSWOLDS (Oxon.).—TO BE SOLD, a S FREE. Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Tel. : Kens. 0855.) 


























Residential and Agricultural Property of about 8&1 RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO.., F.A.I. 
Acres, comprising stone-built MANOR HOUSE (four recep- : , met oge 5 
tion rooms, six bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, ete.), with (Est. 1884.) EXETER. 
electric light, telephone, radiators in principal rooms. Excel- 

















lent buildings. Hunting. Vacant possession. 


£4,250 


PRICE . 
enka of Reto, NOW LES Co, Hatate Agents ee Gane Fe Ree AUCTION AND ESTATE 
LOS. (on the Cotswolds).—About seven miles from we 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


Cirencester and five from Stroud. For SALE, charming 
stone-built TUDOR RESIDENCE, with earlier part dating 
from XI1Iith Century, in beautiful country about 350ft. up. 
London under two hours. Three reception, six bedrooms, 
bath, attics, capital domestic offices. Garage, etc. Good 
water supply; modern drainage. Tastefully laid-out 
Gardens; enclosures of Pastureland and Woodland, in all 
about 53 ACRES. PRICE L 

Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 
Gloucester. (PF. 162.) 
LOS. (on the Cotswolds).—FOR SALE, particularly 
attractive stone-built and = stone-tiled Cotswold 
COTTAGE-RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, two reception, four 


Seuss charge for Small Estate Announce- 

ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 








bedrooms, bathroom, ete., attics. Electricity, gas and " . : 
company’s water, main drainage. Attractive small garden. 6/35 Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 
Vacant possession. PRICE £1,600 £2,500. (COST £4,500.) 
Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & (0., Estate Agents, Shove seenatien, tone pennies belmeea tens tated. ended Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an-inch or less, space 
; ” ee reception, to ) *1pé . 20THS (one Das & reds 
Gloucester. (¥_ 32.) dressing room (h. and c.), bathroom, two servants’ bedrooms thus occupied being charged as partof the advertisement. 
HOTEL FOR SALE (one with bath), servants’ sitting room. Main electricity. Blocks reproducing photographs of properties can 


Tennis Lawn, Water Garden, Paddock. THREE ACRES. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., Exeter. be made at a charge of 11d. per square inch, with a 


OUNTRY HOTEL with Club Licence ond Riding N, Bos . 
Stables. Interesting old-world property on good motor minimum charge of 12/10. 
road in famous hunting country about 70 miles of London. 











Nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, lounge, dining room, club 
premises with bar, two private rooms, etc. 28 loose boxes ; Te LET.—SMALL HOUSE, in Central Perthshire, con- For further particulars apply Adverti i> Sienna 
saddlery and complete grooming equipment. Outbuildings. sisting of three sitting and five bedrooms, bathroom, “Country Life,” Tower House. Southampton Street, 


Paddock. Garage (for four cars) and parking facilities. kitchen, ete. Electric light and heating. To be Let on short 
Tremendous scope for hunting man with social connections. or long Lease, with or without furniture. Garage for 2 cars 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, including most of the furniture, ete. and chauffeur’s room. Very good garden, grass tennis court 


Strand, London, W.C.2. 











£5,000.- HAMMERSLEY, KENNEDY & CO., LTD., 33, Davies and trout fishing. Apply, A. MACDONALD, Estates Office, 
Street, London, W.1. Aberfeldy. 
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London 


JOWARD 
OTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND 
2 LONDON 


Up-to-date in every respect. From 10/6 
single and 18/6 double, including breakfast. 
Centrally situated. Tel.: Temple Bar 4400. 





Country and Seaside. 





WOOLACOMBE BAY HOTEL 


N. DEVON 


REE neem - - = —_ 





bod & * 

The Hotel will re-open at Easter 
Enquiries for BOOKINGS for 1938 to 
Manageress, Woolacombe Bay Hotel, 
Woolacombe 





’Phone: ’Grams: 
7 Woolacombe. Hotel, Woolacombe. 





Country and Seaside—contd. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
CARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R. A.C. Hot Sea- 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 








WE 


CASTLE “HOTEL, Tonto 











KINGSWOOD PARK 
GUEST HOUSE (warren) 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


ASTATELY COUNTRY MANSION, 
24 bed, 5 bathrooms, in 28 ACRES 
of lovely garden and grounds. (Quite 
unspoilt. Beautifully furnished, with 
every modern appointment. First-class 
cuisine and service. Two Golf Courses 
and Riding School adjacent. Illustrated 
Brochure. Terms from 5 gns. per week, 
inclusive. Licensed. LONG PERIOD 
TERMS aT SPECIALLY REDUCED RATES. 
Non-Residents Catered for. 
BURGH HBATH 1740. 





Telephone : 


vy 
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WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World 8t. Peter Street. 


Central Heating. Running Water. Fac- 
ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 








SIDMOUTH, DEVON 
BELMONT HOTEL 


SEA FRONT. LIFT. 
Bedrooms with communicating baths and 
toilet, running water and radiators. 
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MOVING 


Let the Railway do it 
by Road-Rail Container 


* Door-to-Door without 
handling 


Low charges 


* Expert Packing 


* Reduced Rail fares 
forall members of 
the family to the 
new home station 


Ask at any Railway Station or Goods Depot 


USE THE HOUSEHOLD 
REMOVAL SERVICE OF THE 


G.W.R_ - LMS 
L‘N°E'R .- S.R 














SOLUTION to No. 419 

The clues for this appeared in February 5th issue. 
[CO)/B)(S)/N{S)U)[B\S\E\CiTIHO}N| 

LISSIAINIR) SO! 
MIU)T EIN INIGILO}RI[1 [ol(Ul[s) 
MST SLUNARONGNNSE) 
HNEPIMNMLITONSNS 
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TIAISITIEN BICAMERAL 
E}RS(1 NLL NON AINEINA 


[EJ(N|D|(O)/F)TE[RIMIN'S|HIAIWiIM 
(S/MVE NN O|NN [POT NIN) 
RN MANITIUAREILIC|H\O) 


(A) (0) NINH 


ACROSS. 

5. Even the stiffest men need 
them 

8. Not the work of a dressmaker 
(two words. 6, 4) 

g. Cuts the cloth too fine 

10. It sounds difficult to get at 
(two words, 4, 6) 

13. Material for 25 

16. Fashionable in Paris 

17. They are not brought out 
for the customer to eat 

18. The clergy are in Vestries 

19. Money for the lady 

20. Oriental sash 

21. Gloves from Scandinavia 

22. The change of such a fashion 
approaches what? Com- 
mon sense ? 

23. It enables the gentleman to 
make his bow 

25. Do they indicate that the 
gardener is dead ? 

28. Shoeblacks should confine 
their activities to 
(two words, 5, 5) 

31. Lowland garments ? 

32. Bed clothes 

33- Does he need his ore for the 
stocking of his shop ? 


RINNIRINRILY) 
(GO)(O}[D\(S|TRIALUINS BUDA) 
(E)N/O/}M ON O]RONNNMNIN 
[S|TIRIO|NIG|W1 NIE NA)BIET 





these 


DOWN 
1. The rhymer might tie 
them to § across 
2. A coat may be none 
the worse for having 
them 
3. Could you make it or 
a three-piece suit ? 
For a dry Scotsman ? 
. Sabbath wear 
. 2000 (anagr.) 
CUB 
7. Not  coat-hangers 
across 
11. Depends on the mayor and 
sometimes his corporation 
12. Individuality in a personality 
parade 
13. It should go with cherry lips 
14. It can be worn for years and 
yet never be behind the time 
(two words, 5, 5) 


oun > 


nor 5 


15. Such clothes are not for 
conjurers 

16. They will rustle when 
clothed 

20. Extravagant in his accoutre- 
ments 


24. When elongated it covers the 
arms, not the head 

26. The cloth to bring in ships ? 

27. Men who come out of the 
Andes wearing gaiters? 

28. Presumably the wearer 

29. For sloping shoulders ? 

30. Such clothes should be diffi- 
cult to obtain. 


The winner of Crossword No. 419 is 
Lady 


Oman, Frewin Hall, Oxford. 


CROSSWORD No. 420. “‘ THE WARDROBE” 


“COUNTRY LIFE’ CROSSWORD No. 420 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 420, COUNTRY 
LiFE, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, February 15th, 1938. 


Readers in Scotland are precluded under the Scottish Acts from participation in this competition. 


and must reach this office 
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LONDON FLATS REVIEWED 


SIXTY PRINCE’S GATE, HYDE PARK 


ies 





THE EXTERIOR OF SIXTY PRINCE’S GATE 


The structure is entirely of reinforced concrete 


T is difficult to realise that what we now know as South 
Kensington was, up to the middle of last century, for the 
most part open country with a few large houses, standing 
in their own grounds, scattered along the south side of Hyde 
Park. With the destruction last year of Kingston House, 

there disappeared the only remaining link with those far-off days. 
Kingston House belonged to the same period as Gore House, 
famous as the home of Lady Blessington and scene of her brilliant 
salons. The Albert Hall now covers the site of Gore House, 
its massive rotund form setting the keynote, as it were, of the 
solid Victorian South Kensington which we know so well. Now 
even Victorian Kensington is beginning to change, and in Prince’s 
Gate itself, that monument to the prosperity of the spacious 
fifties, a large block of flats, the design of which proclaims its 
modernity, has recently arisen. 

Sixty Prince’s Gate, the name given to the whole block, 
stands on the east side of Exhibition Road, within two or three 
minutes’ walk of the Park. Its imposing white mass makes a 
striking contrast with Elmes’s Victorian houses ; but the marked 
horizontal emphasis is an appropriate concession to the long vista 
Designed by Messrs. Adie, Button and Partners, 
the building has several points of architectural interest. In the 
first place, it is entirely constructed of reinforced concrete. This 
form of construction in the past has given rise to various sources 
of trouble, including the difficulty of insulating sound ; but very 
careful attention has been paid to this problem, and, through the 


of the street. 








DINING-ROOM 
Drawing-room and dining-room can be made into one large room by opening 
sliding doors 


LOOKING INTO A 








use of asbestos sheeting, rubber cushioning and other devices, 
sound transmission has been effectively damped. The surface 
treatment is of crushed Portland stone, poured in before the 
removal of the shuttering, and afterwards smoothed over. The 
top storeys are set back, and by this means and the bold treatment 
of the balconies relief is given to the otherwise unbroken facades. 
Some feeling of solidity is surely required in modern buildings 
whose walls are little more than a“ skin ’’ ; but these balconies, well 
considered as they are in relation to the mass of the building, 
seem to the eye rather heavy, hung on fagades of such thinness. 

The building contains thirty-two flats. Planned in the 
form of the letter L, it is so arranged that on all but the ground 
floor there are only three flats to each storey. There are two 
entrance halls, each with its lift and staircase adjoining. Separate 
service stairs and lifts, communicating directly with the kitchen 
of each flat, have their own entrances at the back of the building. 
The accommodation of these flats is unusually generous. The 








THE KITCHEN IN A TYPICAL FLAT 

great majority have two reception- 
rooms, four or five bedrooms, and three 
bathrooms. 

To take a typical flat, the entrance 
opens into a hall with a cloakroom off it. 
On one side are the bedrooms and their 
bathrooms; ahead, the drawing-room 
and dining-room. The drawing-room is 
a large room in itself, but can be made 
larger still by the folding doors which 
separate it from the dining-room. When 
thrown into one, a single room 37ft. long 
is obtained. The balcony runs the full 
length of the drawing-room, and in 
summer the windows can be folded back, 
so that the whole room is virtually in the 
open air. ‘The bedrooms are all of ample 
size, and are provided with built-in ward- 
robes of good depth very neatly fitted up. 
Bathrooms are tiled to dado height, and 
have a shower, with a movable glass screen 
for protection. 

The kitchen quarters, which are self- 
contained units, are conveniently placed 
in relation to the dining-room, and include 
a maid’s bedroom and bathroom. The 
kitchen is beautifully fitted with a most 
impressive array of drawers and cupboards, 
cellulosed white and having chromium 
handles. The cooking is by gas or elec- 
tricity ; a large double sink is provided, 
besides an additional sink in the adjoining 
pantry. A notable point about these flats 
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FOUNTAIN HOUSE, PARK LANE 


AFFORDING THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
FINEST RESIDENTIAL SITUATION IN 
MAYFAIR COMBINED WITH EXTENSIVE 
VIEWS WHICH MIGHT WELL BE 
ASSOCIATED WITH A COUNTRY HOUSE. 






















LARGE FLATS | SMALL FLATS 
Containing Containing 
FIVE and SIX BEDROOMS. | TWO and THREE BEDROOMS. 
THREE BATHROOMS. | TWO BATHROOMS. 
TWO RECEPTION ROOMS. | ONE RECEPTION ROOM. 
Kitchen and Scullery. Kitchen and Cloakroom. 
RENTALS : RENTALS: 
£750, £1,100 and | £350, £400 and 
£1,300 per annum. £450 per annum. 






The latest and most up-to-date building of its 
kind, and a worthy addition in design and character 
to this most exclusive and fashionable locality. 


FULL PARTICULARS, ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES AND 
PLANS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE 


LETTING OFFICE ON THE PREMISES 
or from the Managing Agents, GODDARD and SMITH, at their Head Offices, 22, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (Whitehall 2721 Ex. 23.) 










IN THE HEART OF 


WESTMINSTER 


Within a few hundred yards 
of Houses of Parliament 









WITH RESTAURANT FACILITIES 






These two new buildings offer a range of 
accommodation from a bed-sitting room flat 
to a flat with 6 bed rooms, 2 large reception 
rooms, &c., and amenities to suit the most 







MARSHAM COURT exacting requirements. WESTMINSTER GARDENS 
Flats with ONE BED ROOM, ONE RECEPTION ROOM 
KITCHENETTE and BATHROOM , MODERN FLATS and MAISONETTES 
from es little as of . individuality, with every possible up-to-date 
£155 p.-a. (Excluding Service) 2 : 
zmenity. 
OPTIONAL SERVICE. RESTAURANT. 6 TYPES OF PLANNING. 
BED-SITTING ROOM FLATS FROM £135 p.a. At Rentals from 
Including Service. 
LARGER FLATS FROM £205 p.a. to £375 p.a. £300 PER ANNUM to £750 PER ANNUM 
4clud ng Serv.ce. 
Apply Letting Office, Marsham Court, Marsham Street, S.W.1 (Vic. 8181) Apply Letting Office, Westminster Gardens, Marsham St.,$.W.1 (Vic. 0860) 


OWNED AND MANAGED BY ASSOCIATED LONDON PROPERTIES LTD. 
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is that the pipes for hot and cold water, w.c.’s, central heating, 
and air-conditioning, are assembled in ducts going down 
the full depth of the building. This means that they are all 
conveniently accessible, if anything goes wrong, and that through 
special insulation none of those all too familiar rumblings and 
gurgles are audible. 

The basement of Sixty Prince’s Gate is a world in itself. 
Here there is a large garage for residents’ cars, a series of private 
storerooms, and the boiler and engine-room, from which the 
hot-water and air-conditioning systems are controlled. Lower 
down still, in subterranean depths, a large bomb-proof and gas- 
proof shelter is provided. A descent into these Piranesian vaults 
brings home to one how the atavistic ideals of twentieth-century 
nationalism are driving us back to the dungeons and fastnesses 
of our medieval ancestors. 

The agents for Sixty Prince’s Gate are Messrs. Ethell and 
Partners, 14, Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 





The drawing reproduced on this page is Mr. Cyril Farey’s 
perspective of 
Dorset House, a 
new block of 
flats recently 
erected at the 
corner of the 
Marylebone 
Road and Upper 
Gloucester 
Place. Designed 
by Messrs. T. P. 
Bennett and 
Sons, with Mr. 
Joseph Ember- 
ton as consultant 
architect, the 
block is planned 
so as to elimin- 
ate all internal 
courts and light 
wells, and so 
that the major- 
ity of flats have 
windows” on 
three sides. The 
flats range from 
types with one 
sitting-room, 
bedroom, bath- 
room and 
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DORSET HOUSE, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE 


Feb. 12th, 1938. 


kitchen to those with two sitting-rooms, three bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms and kitchen. Built-in cupboards and heated linen cupboards 
are a feature of the flats, and there are separate service entrances. 
Bay windows, breaking up the elevations, open on to balconies, 
and there are private roof gardens to the first, eighth and ninth 
floors. A large model garage has been provided in the basement. 
Service is arranged according to the tenants’ wishes. These flats 
are within a few minutes’ walk of Regent’s Park and close to 
Baker Street and Marylebone stations. 





The most recent of the new buildings erected in Park Lane 
is Fountain House, designed by Messrs. Val Myer and Watson- 
Hart. These flats, built on an island site, command a splendid 
view westwards, looking over Hyde Park. The building, which 
is of brick with stone dressings, has a very dignified appearance, 
and great care has been taken to insulate sound transmission. 
All the flats, which are forty-eight in number, have an external 
outlook. The larger types have two reception-rooms, five or 
six bedrooms, three bathrooms, besides entrance hall, kitchen and 
pantry. There 
are also some 
smaller flats with 
one reception- 
room and two 


or three bed- 
rooms. If ne- 
cessary, two 
adjoining flats 


can be united 
to increase the 
accommodation 
very substan- 
tially. There is 
a well designed 
entrance hall, 
entered from 
Park Street. All 
flats are cen- 
trally heated and 
supplied with 
constant hot 
water, and there 
is a tradesmen’s 
entrance adjoin- 
ing every kit- 
chen. In _ the 
basement is a 
large garage and 
filling station. 




















Planned for those 


accustomed to a Town House 


Ethell & Partners are privileged to offer the opportunity of acquiring 
a most desirable residence in a modern building that has been 
expressly designed to give the benefits of an easily worked flat 
with the amenities and dignity of a Town House. 


The flats are situated in the most favoured part of London. 


They 


can be easily staffed by two maids, but such are the amenities 
that fifty guests can easily be entertained. 


A typical flat has a reception room measuring about 24 ft. 


20 ft. 


opening into a dining room measuring 20 ft. < 13 ft., thus affording 
the opportunity of a small private dance ; three or four bedrooms 


with bathrooms adjoining. 


The domestic offices and servants’ 


quarters are a self-contained unit. 





A booklet is available 
with illustrations by |} 


| HENRY RUSHBURY, R.A. 











The flats are not expensive. 


ee THELL & PARTNERS 


Early application is desirable. 


of 


14, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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— The Perfect Home with the Perfect Club 


Even if your visits to Town are no more than ‘‘ fairly frequent ”’ 
a flat at Park West is more economical! than your yearly hote! bill. 
‘Pied-a-terre’’ or permanent residence, here is something much 
> more than a modern flat. Club facilities include a Swimming Pool, 
“al Gymnasium, Six Squash Courts, Billiards, Card Room and Club 
Lounge and Bar—as well as the fully-licensed luxury Restaurant. 


LETTING OFFICE and SHOW FLATS open 
(NCLUSIVE RENTALS every day and week-ends, 9 a.m.—7 p.m. 2 mins 


Marble Arch and 4 mins. Edgware Rd. Tube Stns. 
I-5 ROOMS ; 


All with Hall, Kitchen, Bathroom, ete. 


pa. &90-£295 











































7 mer i 
One of London’s Most delightful Flats CHOOSE FOR YOUR FUTURE HOME 


F ‘ A NEWLY 
Furnished or Unfurnished 
| PIEDS-A-TERRE. OPTIONAL SERVICE. FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED 


é | FULLY LICENSED RESTAURANT. APARTMENT SUITE 
| 56, CURZON STREET in Chelsea’s most modern & attractive building 





pol 
| 
| 


























4 LONDON, W. 

FURNISHED - 3} to 6} Gns. Weekly 

UNFURNISHED FURNISHED 

“002 - 

neseven agentes een Aas Pepys co UNFURNISHED - £90 to £135 per Annum 
The Restaurant, which is available both to residents and non-residents These distinctive one and two-roomed newly-furnished and one~ 
is considered to be ane ° “ daintiest and cosiest in roomed unfurnished apartment suites are beautifully decorated and 
APPLY! MANAGERESS. oncon. ~—GROSVENOR 4121. have their own luxuriously-fitted private bathrooms and kitchen- 
at r ettes. The furnished apartment suites are fully equipped with 
é ee R linen, cutlery, glassware, crockery, etc., etc. Maid service and 








valeting arranged. There are 
a few large two-roomed un- 
furnished suites still remaining 


‘ at from £190 per annum. 
DORSET HouUS ie Mec 

\ room for 200 patrons. Cock- 
. tail and Snack Bar. Club 

GLOUCESTER PLACE, N.W.| facilities. Moderate prices. 


Nell Gwynn House is within 
easy walking distance of West 


@ POSITION ‘two minutes oF BAKER ST. a 


é buses, and 3 minutes from 

’ Underground Stations. Within 
SERVICE at TENANTS’ OPTION py pcan pentagon 
everywhere worth while in 


@ RESTAURANT wii cius ticence hag 9 


Call, d, for ill d Brochure, 
@ GARAGE unper expert CONTROL “tina. 


@ RENTALS £150-£625 pa. (2 to 7 rooms) NELL GWYNN HOUSE 


SHOW FLATS & OFFICE WELsecx 9202 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, S.W.3. en! “<ois 
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T is generally conceded to be unsporting to use a shotgun on roe 

or other deer, but it is an opinion which is subject to qualification. 

In Scotland, roe should only fall to the rifle; but in the south of 

England different counsels must prevail, for the country is too 

thickly populated to allow of the use of rifles and, secondly, very few 
people now possess them, owing to the tiresome restrictions of the 
Firearms Acts. Thirdly, deer are not shot for sport, but because they 
are a nuisance. 

This may surprise a great many people, but actually roe can be 
found almost all through from St. Leonard’s Forest in the Sussex Weald 
right down to South Dorset. It is true that, in the main, they harbour 
in the deer parks and woodlands of big estates ; but they are descendants 
of the original wild roe of pre-Civil War times. It is improbable that 
they have ever approached extinction at the hand of man, for they are 
difficult to shoot unless the great woodlands and commons are beaten 
or hounds run through. 

Recently there has been some agitation about them, and they have 
been suspected as potential spreaders of foot-and-mouth disease. 
In this they seem to be no worse than any other animal, human or 
otherwise ; but, quite apart from this, they are very destructive animals, 
and will do a great deal of damage to a root field or young seedlings 
in a single night. 

In addition to roe, there are other deer—red deer outliers who have 
escaped from some park, and a great many more fallow buck who have 
taken to an outlaw life. The latter, owing to their preference for the 
open are, as a rule, soon accounted for, but a minority revert from the 
park state of tameness to the wild, and it is probable that some of the 
roaming fallow have been born wild. 

In the ordinary way, deer are too lovely to look on for anyone to 
want to shoot them; but when they become raiders of crops, not 
what they actually eat but what they destroy mounts up very rapidly. 
A single bite or so and the pulling up of each root means a vast amount 
of damage. Landowners are aware of the nuisance that deer are to 
farmers, and for years past it has been the mot d’ordre at shooting parties 
on the big estates for roe to be shot at sight whenever possible. 

Now, the roe is a largish animal, about the size of an eight-weeks 
calf, and the winter coat may make it look larger. It is seldom possible 
to prepare for the situation by having a couple of heavy shot cartridges 
in a waistcoat pocket, as roe turn up with little warning. In practice, 
ordinary shot is quite effective up to twenty to twenty-five yards, and 
the roe will probably come well within this if you are down-wind and 
stand quite still. It would be cruel to fire with small shot at any greater 
range, but at this distance a neck shot is fatal. There is one fractional 
instant when the animal checks at gaze, and it is then that you must 
take your shot. If you are too late and it turns about, do not fire; 
but either an oncoming or a crossing shot at the neck is humane and 
practical. 

If, on the other hand, you are going out to a shoot whose especial 
purpose is to bag an outlaw deer of some kind, you can deliberately 
carry big shot. Farmers have some odd ideas which are quite practical, 
but possibly go back farther in history than they realise. Some simply 
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fill the shot portion of a cartridge with melted fat of some kind, so as 
to hold the shot together. It is an effective if not very reliable device ; 
but I was told the other day that ‘“‘ My old father, he always said fill 
up with hot deer fat, they can’t get past that!’ I have been wondering 
whether it is because deer fat is a rather harder, whiter fat than mutton 
(though inferior to wax candle), or whether there was not some old, 
forgotten ‘“‘charm”’ of symbolic magic at the back of the idea. In 
any Case, it is pretty good ballistic practice and quite possible unexcep- 
tionable magic ! 

As a load I suggest a few cases loaded with B.B., not because it is 
the ideal, but because you will not need many cases loaded with heavy 
stuff, and you can always get B.B. air-gun pellets at the local iron- 
monger’s. If you have a few Maximum or Alphamax pigeon cartridges, 
you can drill out a small hole in the numbered over-shot wad, shake 
out the shot through it, and refill with B.B. plugging the hole with 
sealing-wax. This does not disturb the turn-over of the wad, and is 
probably the best way of “ contriving’”’ a suitable load. 

You might be able to get “A,” as they are sometimes stocked for 
catapult pellets; but we have to remember that the limit of effective 
pattern with most game guns and probably all farmers’ guns is about 
4oyds. Some of the single-barrelled, highly choked American guns 
are capable of better performance, as their ranges for their standard of 
bush shooting are longer than ours; and, on the whole, B.B. is quite 
big enough and less dangerous to the beaters. Deer are, after all, on 
the ground floor, and just the right height for a human casualty. In 
fact, I consider them more dangerous than the low-flying woodcock. 

Another thing you need is a really sharp and sharp-pointed knife, 
and a foot or two of cord or bindertwine. There is no Celtic ceremonia! 
of the ‘‘ gralloch’ but, having shot your deer, cut his throat at once 
and hang him up todrain. Itis good Moslem practice and good Hebrew 
practice, and there is probably a very sound reason for it. Incidentally, 
the Arab Halal, or ritual of cutting an animal’s throat ‘‘ in the name o7 
the Prophet !”’ and the French ‘ Hallah,” or trumpet chorus at the end 
of a successful hunt, appear to have a common etymology, and I am 
inclined to look more closely to the East for the real basis of some of 
our odd traditional hunting noises. 

It is a shame about these deer. One ought to be able to kill them 
in a more honourable way. The late Walter Winans used to hunt them, 
mounted, with a revolver with a light charge; but in his park. Lord 
Dunsany used to shoot them, I believe, on foot and with a pistol in 
Dorset before the War; but we live in the present time. It is not very 
easy to find the depredators, and if it was easy the farmers would long 
since have “‘ put paid’ to the account; but farmers have more to do 
than try to get deer. In fact, without an organised drive it is doubtful 
if an expedition in search of the ‘“‘ Hyrcanian tyger’’’ would not be more 
successful. As to heads, our English roe carry little compared with 
continental examples, however, the proportional horn growth to size in 
roe is phenomenal. 

I feel that this article may invite protest, from a sentimental point 
of view ; but its real point is that if you have to do a regrettable job, 
do it as practically and humanely as you can ! Hn. B.C. 





HEAT-STORAGE COOKERS 


HEN we first went to live in the country some four 
or five years ago, the problem of our cooking arrange- 
ments had never really forced itself upon us. Gas 
and electricity are taken for granted in towns and 
cities, and the simple flat-dweller can have no idea 
of the state of mind of a housewife used to these advantages of 
civilisation when faced by a rather recalcitrant coal range and a 
large saucepan of potatoes which steadfastly refuses to come 
to the boil. But it was modern civilisation, after all, that came 
to our rescue: since the day that a heat-storage cooker was 
installed we have never had a day’s—no, not a moment’s—anxiety 
over our cooking : 

As an ordinary being, I simply cannot understand why 
everyone who lives in the country does not have one of these 
admirable machines ; for machines they really are, doing every- 
thing for their own upkeep except stoke themselves and, of course, 
cook without your direction. When we first had ours, we found 
that comparatively few people round us possessed one; it was 
the exception rather than the rule. But in the part of the country 
where we live now, nearly everyone we meet owns one, and 
swears by it. 

The difficulty at first was, I think, that prospective purchasers 
in those days simply could not understand how they could recoup 
themselves for the comparatively high cost of this type of cooker. 

I am extraordinarily stupid at figures myself, and the economy 
always seems so very distant when you are told that in so many 
years you will have saved enough on fuel bills to pay for the 
cooker over and over again. But when you have the cooker in 
front of you, and can examine it and learn about it from experi- 
ence, you will quickly realise how true are its claims for fuel 
economy. When you see for yourself the really tiny little fire 
which produces all this efficiency with so very little fuss, the 
advantages of heat-storage cookery will at once become obvious. 

What is heat storage? I must explain right away that it 
does not mean simply that the cooker is insulated, or that it is 
magazine fed, or that it is thermostatically controlled. Other 
cookers may possess one or all of these features, but they will 
not be heat- ~storage cookers for all that. A real heat-storage cooker 
—the ‘“‘Aga” and the ‘‘Esse’’ are the best known—has two cardinal 
virtues. It burns continuously, and at any time of the day or 
night there is always sufficient heat stored in it for immediate use. 

The secret of its efficiency lies, as I said, in the storage part 
of it. For the smallness of the fire is made possible only because 
its own heat is, as it were, boosted by the heat which all along is 


being stored up inside. The thermostat sees to that for you. 
Directly any heat is taken out of the cooker, this little fellow does 
what is equivalent to opening a damper: the fire inside burns 
brighter ; the heat is replenished ; and, as soon as the right 
temperature is reached again, Mr. Thermostat shuts down his 
damper again, until he is wanted again. So that, with all this 
reserve of heat behind it, the fire can afford to be a tiny one. 
And, being so small, it takes very little fuel. Your fuel costs will 
remain so ridiculously small that you will wonder why you have 
waited so long before taking this simple step ! 

But this part of the business concerns the man of the house 
rather than the kitchen. And here what a change you will see 
from the days of the range, for example. We all have our domestic 
problems, in cities as well as in the country, but it has seemed 
to me that for those houses that lie away from the country towns 
the servant problem is a greater difficulty than in the towns them- 
selves. Anything that can help to solve a problem like that is 
deserving of the greatest praise. Real heat storage does so to a 
considerable degree. In the first place, there is the advantage 
of scrupulous cleanliness all the time : saving of time in cleaning 
pots and pans, and in sweeping up the kitchen and, perhaps, 
dusting when the range is being stoked day in day out. Secondly, 
there is an enormous saving of labour and discomfort : no range 
to clean out and light in the early hours of the morning, no roaring 
heat to cook over. And thirdly, there is the benefit of the reliance 
you can place in your heat-storage cooker, its regular habits and 
freedom from any trouble in temperature control. If it was 
charming enough for us to be able to come back late at night and 
find the cooker ready for us, what a much better thing for cook 
to know that it is always at her beck and call without extra fuelling 
here and damper adjustments there. And there is another point. 
We all know the cook who is never happy unless she is poking 
away at the fire to keep it raging up the chimney practically the 
whole time she is in the kitchen. I have often wondered how 
much fuel is wasted by this sort of thing, or by leaving kettles 
boiling away all day. The heat-storage cooker scores here, 
because it is physically impossible to make it burn more than 
it ought to: the fuel simply won’t go in, and that’s that ! 

On reading through what I have written, it seems almost 
too good to be true ; but after four years’ personal use I can assure 
you that every word is correct. If you, who are reading this, 
are not already a proud owner of an ‘‘Aga”’ or an “Esse,” I do 
advise you (as one who really knows what he is talking about) to 
look into the matter at once. AMBROSE HEATH. 
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CRUFT’S KENNEL NOTES 


Y the time these notes are read, 
Mr. Cruft’s fifty-second show will 
be a thing of the past; but nothing 
can be said about it until the next 
issue, as this page has to go to press 
before it has actually taken place. One knows, 
however, from the list of entries, that it has 
been as interesting as any of its predecessors. 
A total of 9,109 is imposing enough in all 
conscience. Before the War, at the best we 


had little more than half that number, which 
was then thought to be pretty good. We 
never imagined then that cocker spaniels 
would be capable of putting up 755 entries, 
as they did this week, or Labradors as many 
as 634. 


Perhaps one of the most satisfactory 





A FINE TEAM OF CLUMBER SPANIELS 
These dogs of Mr. R. Cape’s were exhibited at Cruft’s this week 


features of the show that is just over was the 
entry of 156 flat-coated retrievers. 

When retrievers began to take a definite 
individuality under the stimulus of shows, 
the flat-coats were among the most popular 
breeds, and towards the end of last century 
they were one of the features of Cruft’s shows. 
Several of the cleverer breeders are reported 
to have made considerable profit from them, 
two or three dogs at least having earned over 
£1,200 at stud alone. It is difficult to explain 
why they succumbed to the influx of Labradors 
as they did, for one would have thought that 
there would be room for both. It is certain 
that the dogs did not deteriorate, either as 
workers or on the show bench; but Labradors 
became all the fashion in both departments 
of sport. Latterly, signs of revival have been 
apparent in the flat-coats, and the large entry 
this week is encouraging. Of course, it was 
a long way behind those of cockers and Labra- 
dors, but it compared favourably with other 
breeds. 

The progress of English springer spaniels, 
too, is welcome, the entry of 207 being ex- 
cellent. They were slower than cockers in 
getting off the mark; but they are coming 
along, and their performances at field trials 
are all that their most enthusiastic supporters 
could desire. Another member of the spaniel 
family that deserves the best that can be 
wished for it is the Clumber, which is one of 


the handsomest of dogs, while being unex- 
celled for beating coverts, as King George V 
discovered when he founded a kennel at Sand- 
ringham. After his death, some of his dogs 
were bought by Mr. R. Cape, Priest Hill Farm, 
Englefield Green, Surrey, a member of Cruft’s 
Dog Show Society, who had been identified 
with the variety for many years. Mr. Cape 
kept them going when other old breeders fell 
out, and many fine specimens have come from 
his kennels. 

The photograph that appears to-day of 
some of his dogs contains, from left to right, 
Sandringham Stumble, Sandringham Slip, 
Carnforth Lovely Lady, Sandringham Sparkle, 
all of which are big winners and were entered 
at Craft’ s. 
Carnforth 
Lovely Lady 
won the chal- 
lenge certificate 
at the last Ken- 
nel Club show 
at Olympia; 
and Sandring- 
ham Sparkle 
received the 
same honour in 
dogs, and was 
afterwards made 
the best Clum- 
ber in the show. 
He has won 
many dis inc- 
tions, and was 
bred by King 
George V in 
1935 from San- 
dringham Spark 
and Sandring- 
ham Scuttle. 
With their bril- 
liant white coats 
and lemon 
markings, 
Clumbers are distinctive among all dogs, never 
failing to catch the eye. No other spaniel is 
in the least like them, a fact that excites much 
curiosity concerning their origin. 

Little is known as to how they came to 
be in France. Indeed, it is all conjecture, 
for their history begins with the dogs that 
were presented to the second Duke of New- 
castle by the Duc de Noailles towards the close 
of the eighteenth century. The suggestion 
has been made that the Duke of Newcastle, 
finding the other spaniels too fast for him, 
crossed the Clumbers with some breed in 
order to make them slower. Contemporary 
evidence, however, throws doubt upon that 
belief, for George Wheatley painted the 
Duke and several of his dogs in 1788, and they 
were undoubtedly of the real Clumber type. 
Since then the probability is that the dogs 
have got heavier. 

The Clumber head is very distinctive, 
being massive and square, of medium length, 
broad in skull, having a deep stop and heavy 
eyebrows. The body is long and heavy, the 
legs short, thick and strong. Dogs may weigh 
from 6olb. to 75lb., the bitches being about 
1olb. less. No other spaniel approaches them 
in bulk or appearance. ‘They have the reputa- 
tion of taking readily to work, being easily 
broken. They are actually more active than 
their looks suggest, and they can go on steadily 
through a long day. 
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BELLMEAD KENNELS, LTD. 


Haslemere, Surrey. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
KENNEL MAIDS AND KENNEL OWNERS 


The best tuition obtainable in all branches of kennel 
work. Terms 15 weeks, 30 weeks or one year. 
Prespectus on application, 

PATRON: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE. 











ASSAYE KENNEL oF SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


NEWDIGATE, Nr. DORKING. 
Tel.: NORWOOD HILL 89. 
Superlatively Bred for Show or Companion 
Purposes. 

All Ages at Reasonable Prices. Export. 
Well known Winning Dogs at Stud, including 
‘**Albourne Achievement,” from 2 Gns. 
Iuspection Inzited. 


Owner, MAS. EXNWA4RD BRADNEY. 

















43,SACKVILLE STREET. 
PICCADILLY. WI. 








PONTRESINA (Engadine) 
ROSATSCH HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS, with EVERY MODERN COMFORT, 
65 Beds, Central Position near the Sports, Orchestra, 
Pen, Terms from Fr. 12. to 16. Man, Prop.: A, ERNST. 











FOR ALL CATTLE - SHED 
FLOORING 


Specify 
WOODS’ PATENT 
CAVITY BRICKS 


The modern scientific way of 
ensur.ng heal.hy stock. Write 
for new descriptive folder C.2 to: 


WOODS BROS. LTD., 


AUDLEY HALL BRICKWORKS, 


"Phone 5236 BLACKBURN 











CHESS 


Unique or outstanding Chess Sets wanted 





Photograph, history and full information to 
Box 721, c/o C. MitcHELL & Co., 1, Snow 
Hill, E.C.r1. 











YOUR NEXT WINTER’S HOLIDAY 
Health is everything ! 


A carefree three or four months’ holiday trip to 


NEW ZEALAND 


next winter, journeying into the beautiful summer there, surely is worth considering! 


The cost is not more than that of many winter holidays at Continental resorts. Restful steamer 


voyages in ideal conditions on modern liners, and with very much of interest en route. 


And six 


weeks in one of the most beautiful and interesting countries in the world. 
New Zealand is rapidly becoming the popular tourist resort of the Empire. 
Of the people 99 per cent. are British, who regard the Motherland with 
affection, and will give you the warmest welcome. 
No country has the same varied, grand, and wonderful scenery in so small 


an area. 


MOUNTAINS, FIORDS, THERMAL WONDERS, FORESTS, 


LAKES AND CAVES, and beautiful DOWNS and PLAINS. 

There is incomparable TROUT and SALMON FISHING, DEEP-SEA 
ANGLING for SWORDFISH, and DEER-STALKING. 

Also in New Zealand THE ENGLISH £1 IS WORTH NEARLY 2&1 5s. 0d. 


Full information and sample itineraries, estimated costs, illustrated booklets, sailing lists, ete., will be supplied 
on application to :— 


The High Commissioner for New Zealand, 415, Strand, London, W.C.2 


where the advice and assistance of New Zealand Government Tourist Officers are at your service. 








VAPEX 
CLEARS 
HEAD 
COLDS 


Breathe the Vapex vapour from your 

handkerchief by day and from the end 

of your pillow by night. It kills the 

germs, relieves stuffiness, prevents the 
spread of infection. 











From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


vier THOMAS KERFOOT & CO LTO 
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It is now easy and cheap for the country 
home to have its own electric light. Find out 


a 
ac 
ow 


all about the modern Diesel-engined set and 





Chloride Storage Battery by writing to-day to 


StandCb 307 the address below. 
woah Chloride 
Birmingham 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


The Chloride Electrical Storage Co. Ltd., Exide Works, Clifton Junction, near 
Manchester. London Office: 137 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
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COLT CEDAR COTTAGES 


Ud 





Colt Cedar Cottages of this character can be supplied from 
£575— £650, according to size and fittings required, ready 
for occupation on your site. Write for special folder dealing 
with this model, post free, showing variety of room arrangement 
possible. Guaranteed free from interior condensation. Fire 
insurance 3/- per cent. Also in brick at 1/3 per cubic foot. 
Specimen cottage on view at works may be inspected at any 
time by appointment. 


STANDARDISED ARTISAN TYPES ON APPLICATION 


WwW. C. COLT 


Son & Co. Ltd. 


BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD - KENT 














Sea air and sunshine and something fresh to look at every hour: 


lazy days at sea: peoples and places on shore. 
soft beds and good food on the ship. 
12 CRUISES—1ST CLASS ONLY 
By ORCADES & ORION (23,500 tons) from APRIL to 
SEPTEMBER to the EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 
ADRIATIC, NORWAYand the BALTIC. Fares from 22 GNS. 
4 CRUISES—1ST and TOURIST CLASS 
By ORFORD (20,000 tons) in JULY and AUGUST to the 
WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 
Fares from: £22 1st. Class. £12 Tourist 
Write for illustrated booklets 


KORIENT LINE 


Huge decks. 


Managers: Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
E.C.3. West End Offices: 14 Cockspur St., S.W.1 & No. | Australia House, 
Strand, W.C.2. TELEPHONES: MAN 3456 wut 6981 TEM 2258 vor Agents 

















HOWARD'S 


Duvet ” Chairs 
and Sofas 








SPRING DANCE FLOORS 
FURNITURE & DECORATION 


HOWARD & SONS LTD. 


31, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


(Late of Berners Street) 
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Lenare 


28, George Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 


MISS ANNE BOWES-LYON Miss Anne Bowes-Lyon, a niece of H.M. Queen Elizabeth, 
is the eldest child of the late Hon. John Bowes-Lyon, 
second son of the Earl and Countess of Strathmore, and 
of the Hon. Mrs. Bowes-Lyon, younger daughter of Lord 
and Lady Clinton. Miss Bowes-Lyon’s engagement 
to Lord Anson, Grenadier Guards, elder son of the 
Earl and Countess of Lichfield, has just been announced, 
and the wedding is expected to take place in April. 
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BREEDING. HUNTERS 
AND BREAKING THEM 


HE annual show which is held by the Hunters’ 

Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding 

Society at the beginning of March serves to remind 

us of the efforts which are being so successfully made 
to foster and encourage the breeding of this type of horse in 
this country. At this show we shall see the Premiums 
awarded to stallions which are to travel the country dis- 
tricts of England, where their services will be available to 
mares at a nominal fee. ‘The Brood Mare scheme, which 
is sponsored by the same society, is also proving of immense 
benefit to would-be breeders of light horses who, if they 
have the land and other necessary facilities, are now in a 
position to produce four year olds at a cost of from {£40 
to £50; but the show does not indicate the subsequent 
fate of these four year olds, and here we are up against a 
very serious problem. 

By far the greater number of light horses produced 
annually are bred by the small farmer. They have the 
land, and the necessary interest is stimulated by the con- 
venient market which is provided by the hunting-field and 
the concomitant point-to-point races; but this market is 
steadily becoming more difficult for the farmers to enter. 

Large numbers of the people who come out hunting 
to-day have not the time, the facilities, or, in many cases, 
the ability to school their own horses, with the result that 
they have to be content to pay high prices for well schooled 
horses. ‘The partly schooled or totally unschooled horse 
does not interest them, and they will not consider purchasing 
such an animal. The schooling of a horse must be under- 
taken in a scientific manner and must be carried through 
with the utmost regularity if the best results are to be 
obtained. It is this that defeats the farmer-breeder, yet 
without it he must be content to part with his horses in an 
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unfinished condition at low prices—all the lower for the 
need in which many breeders are of ready money. 

In these circumstances the whole business of the 
production of low-priced horses will only become a waste 
of time and of money from the breeder’s point of view 
unless he can be reasonably sure of seeing some adequate 
return. Is it possible to arrest this fall in the price of 
the “raw material’? If something could be done to 
assist the farmer in the turning of his raw four year old 
into a made hunter the problem would be solved and light 
horse breeding would be freed from one of its greatest 
difficulties. 

There is a solution to this problem, if a sufficient body 
of opinion can be aroused. We have Premiums for the 
breeding of horses : why should we not also have them for 
the schooling of horses? If enough potential buyers of 
horses in a district could be interested it should not be 
difficult for them to form a committee and appoint a man, 
amateur or professional, who was well qualified for the task, 
and there are plenty of them about, to undertake the breaking 
and schooling of farmers’ horses which had been bred 
under the Premium scheme. If the committee were to 
pay this man an annual sum of, say, {£100 he would then 
have to take farmers’ horses which had been bred under 
the Premium scheme, and break them and school them 
for a maximum charge payable by the owner, of, say, £5 
Work at this rate should be sufficient to provide the man 
with a living, as there would be no need for him to carry 
the schooling to any great lengths. ‘The money which was 
spent as “ Premium,” £100, would easily be recovered by 
the subscribers, since they would be in a position to buy 
suitable horses from the farmers for more than the farmer 
can get at present, but for less than they have to pay to 
intermediaries. 

Unless something is done on these lines to give the 
breeders access to a good market for their horses, they 
may soon close down their activities altogether, which would 
be a calamity from every point of view. 


ANIMAL DISEASE CONTROL 
J ons see seciows ap DISEASE has taken on a fresh 


and more serious aspect since the recent—and still 

continuing—spread of the epidemic in Dorset and 
Wiltshire. The disease was quickly brought under control 
in the eastern counties; and during its attack on Norfolk and 
Suffolk the number of outbreaks amounted only to thirty-five 
in a period of five weeks. In the last eight weeks, however, 
there have been something like a hundred outbreaks in 
Wiltshire alone—and this in spite of the application of the 
same stringent policy as before. The Government policy 
is twofold: slaughter after notification, and prevention of 
contacts. It is not suggested that the Wiltshire farmers 
have been any less scrupulous in notifying suspected cases 
than their East Anglian colleagues, and the probability 
therefore arises that contagion is much more difficult to 
prevent in areas which are predominantly dairying and sheep- 
raising than in those which are largely arable. ‘There has 
been more than one intensive epidemic in similar districts 
—Cheshire and the East Riding—of recent years. What 
are the factors which allow the progress of contagion, 
in such cases, to get ahead of notification and slaughter ? 

In previous local epidemics the danger of trough- 
feeding among outlying stock has been pointed out, and, 
now that there is a fairly general agreement that starlings 
and other migrant birds brought the disease from the 
Continent to England, the suggestion that birds can, even 
more easily, convey infection from trough to trough, at a 
rate which farmers and the Ministry’s officials can hardly 
be expected to keep up with, deserves further consideration. 
The movements of birds can hardly be the subject of official 
control outside Cloudcuckooland; but there are other 
possibilities. The movement of civilians needs more 
supervision, especially when it is considered that very 
unskilled labour—comparatively ignorant and undisciplined 
—has at present to be employed in the emergency measures 
for slaughtering and burning infected cattle. ‘The question 
of infection by rats (which could be destroyed) is also a 
subject for consideration and effective action. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


OUR SHRINKING COUNTRY 
HE Prime Minister’s reply to Lord Herbert on 
the acquisition of agricultural land for defence 
purposes is reassuring in so far that it shows that 
Mr. Chamberlain has himself emphasised to the 

War Departments the necessity for circumspection in the 

conscription of land. Each department has now established 

its own procedure to ensure that other national interests 
shall receive due consideration before sites are finally 
selected. Thus much we are told, but no more. Sir 

Thomas Inskip, however, has revealed that in the last three 

years some 30,000 acres of farming land have been taken 

over for defence purposes. This is about the same quantity 
that Professor Stapledon estimates goes out of cultivation 
annually owing to the expansion of towns, roads, etc., 
which, between 1901 and 1931, accounted for 655,836 acres 
of farming land. At this rate, by the end of the current year 
about a million acres will have gone out of cultivation since 
the beginning of the century, out of a total area in Great 

Britain of some 57 million acres of open land, only some 

30 million of which, however, are cultivated. For a nation 

that is talking about the possibilities of being partly self- 

supporting in case of emergency, this shrinkage is nothing 
short of catastrophic. 


CONTROL OF ADVERTISEMENTS 

HE Home Office Conference on Advertisement Control, 

which is to meet at the end of this month, is largely 
a result of Mr. Godfrey Nicholson’s energetic championship 
of the English landscape. ‘Two factors render an amend- 
ment of the laws (there are two) on the control of advertise- 
ments overdue. The four great oil companies, that for 
some years have had a mutual agreement not to advertise 
where their hoardings might affect country scenery, have 
been forced regretfully to reconsider their attitude by the 
action of competing companies not subject to the agreement. 
And the gaps in existing legislation are such that local 
authorities are inclined to find it not worth while to adopt 
the by-laws, or, if they do, to apply them. The round- 
table conference will assemble representatives of all the 
parties concerned, and advertisers will have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting their antagonists. Not that anybody 
aims at abolishing outdoor advertising altogether. Many 
of the big agencies take an enlightened view of their service 
and are anxious to guard against its abuse. But, obviously, 
much roadside, aerial, and flood-lit advertising is not in 
the public interest and may actually constitute a danger, 
not to mention the question of amenity. 


THE A.R.C. 
fk position in which the Ministry of Agriculture finds 
itself to-day in dealing with those problems of animal 
disease—and _ pparticularly of foot-and-mouth disease 
which we discuss in a leading article—are largely due to 
the labours of the Agricultural Research Council, which 
only came into being ten years ago. At that time the Medical 
Research Council and the Department of Industrial and 
Scientific Research were well established, and to-day both 
these organisations are able to dispose directly of much more 
money, placed in their hands by the Development Com- 
mission, than is the A.R.C. On the other hand, the A.R.C. 
is indirectly responsible for the whole of the research grants 
made by the Ministry of Agriculture, as well as for their 
own expenditure. It is their primary duty to see that the 
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nation gets good value for the £500,000 which we are now 
spending yearly in agricultural research, and they are 
certainly performing their task well. They early came to 
the conclusion that the most urgent task which confronted 
them was the encouragement of work designed to investi- 
gate and control the diseases of animals. And this they 
have done. In addition to the Foot-and-mouth Committee, 
they have set up another to deal with tuberculosis ; and a 
third, which is now investigating the many diseases of sheep. 
Two others deal with pig and poultry diseases, and a sixth 
with contagious abortion. The “ field-station’’ scheme, 
which they have recently established at Compton in Berk- 
shire, was described in these columns the other day. It 
is a comprehensive scheme for the correlation of research 
work of many kinds which is being carried on in all parts 
of the country. 


WOOD IN WALES 


I remember a wood in Wales. 

From a country lane 

You went up to it by half a dozen wooden steps 
Roughly rammed into a steep bank. 

Yes, actually, steps !— 

Oh, last enchantment, 

Lifting a child from the everyday prose of the lane 
Into the poetry of the wood : 

Into the deep rich thrilling smell, 

The exciting green gloom distilled by the trees, 
The leaf mould underfoot, 

The shining trickles of water 

(Gentle and cool for paddling) 

That meandered down into the lane. 

All the wonders of the land called Home 

Welled out upon a child newly come from the East 
At the foot of those steps 

That led up into a wood. 


I wish I remembered things now 
As I remember with stainless ecstasy 
That wood in Wales. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


COMMUNITY CENTRES ON NEW ESTATES 
fous London Transport Board’s recent Report has 
emphasised the need of co-ordinating London’s building 
development with traffic and transport facilities. But the 
problem of the new housing estates does not end there. 
Those that are lucky enough to have good communications 
are more often than not without most of the essentials of 
community life; churches, social centres, clubs, playing 
fields and the like are only provided through private effort 
or the good offices of the various societies and institutions 
concerned with their needs. Almost always there is a long 
time-lag before anything is done ; and in the interval suit- 
able sites have either been appropriated or are only available 
at much increased prices. A recent letter in The Times 
showed how the Kent Council of Social Service is trying 
to tackle the problem by persuading local authorities and 
private builders to make provision for social amenities 
at the same time as they are developing their estates. ‘The 
well known Health Centre at Peckham, opened three years 
ago by the enterprise of two doctors, is a model of what 
every London estate should possess, and might possess, 
given the necessary co-operation and foresight. Surely, 
here is one of the most urgent needs to which grants from 
the National Fitness Council can be applied, for the ideal 
community centre combines facilities for physical as well 
as intellectual exercise and recreation. In connection with 
the National Fitness Campaign we may draw attention here 
to an exhibition of ‘‘ Health, Sport and Fitness,” which 
the Royal Institute of British Architects is holding at its 
headquarters in Portland Place, opening on March}2nd. 


DIMINISHING WILD FOWL 

R. PERCY R. LOWE, who is Chairman of the British 
1 Section, International Committee for Bird Preservation, 
surveys, on another page of this issue, Britain’s part in the 
marked decrease in the numbers of wild fowl noted not only 
in Europe but in America. The part is a passive one, 
in so far as it has been established that excessive killing 
in this country is not responsible for the decrease ; but 
very active in the lead that British ornithologists are giving 
towards finding a remedy. ‘There are two lines of advance 
for this. The first is to discover the migration routes 
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and breeding places of the duck that come to our shores, 
which is preliminary to effective safeguarding of their 
haunts. Here English wildfowlers can do much to help 
by ringing the legs instead of wringing the necks of decoyed 
birds. The other method is to extend to the import of 
dead wildfowl from Holland the embargo recently put on 
that of quail. Enormous numbers are killed by professiona! 
Dutch fowlers, not only in winter but during the spring 
migrations to the breeding grounds, and predominantly 
for the London market. Even if they are not killed here, 
we are equally responsible for the toll taken on wild duck 
if we eat them. 


GREAT DEEDS AT MURRAYFIELD 

HE Scottish fifteen upset the Welsh apple-cart with a 

vengeance at Murrayfield, when they won by a penalty 
goal kicked almost in the last fiercely fought minute. They 
are much to be congratulated, and so are their Selectors, 
who had the courage of their opinions and sent into the 
field a team containing no fewer than eight new “ caps.” 
It was a desperately thrilling match, even though it was not 
seen but heard on the wireless. The beating of patriotic 
Welsh saucepans provided an exciting accompaniment to 
an always spirited commentary—an accompaniment which 
rather faded away at the end, when Wales’ lead of six points 
had also faded. Wales may justly complain of the worst 
of the luck in the matter of injuries ; not only were they a 
man short for a great part of the game, since the Swansea 
Morgan broke a rib, but several others were more or less 
hors de combat towards the finish, when there came the 
culminating blow of the penalty kick. On the other hand, 
Scotland had certainly not been lucky in the earlier part of 
the game, and the Welsh lead at half-time hardly seemed 
to represent the run of the game. The two most obvious 
heroes of the game were McCanley for Wales and Crawford 
for Scotland. McCanley has now played in two Inter- 
nationals and scored three out of the total of four Welsh 
tries, a remarkable record for a forward. Crawford, also 
a forward, scored the entire sum of Scotland’s points by 
getting a try, converting it, and then kicking the vital 
penalty goal. 


THE WALKER CUP TRIAL 

VERYBODY is all too ready to kick Selectors when 

their selected champions have been beaten, but every- 
body takes an interest in their selections when they are 
first published. Our new Walker Cup Selectors, who 
have got to work much earlier than their predecessors, 
have now issued a list of sixteen players who have been 
invited to take part in trial matches at St. Andrews in May. 
It is an interesting list and shows that the Committee have 
covered a wide field in their researches, and are determined 
to give new blood every chance, if necessary at the expense 
of players of established reputations. Presumably they 
do not pledge themselves necessarily to choose their side 
out of these sixteen, and some of those whose names might 
reasonably have been expected may still have their chance. 
Without knowing exactly what is in the minds of the 
Selectors it would be unwise to comment on any omissions. 
It is far better to accept the fruits of their labours gratefully 
and hopefully and await the trial matches. Meanwhile 
they are entirely to be congratulated on their choice of 
Mr. John Beck as captain. Not only is he a fine golfer 
and especially an admirable foursome player, but there is 
no one better able to infuse by his own cheerfulness a cheer- 
ful frame of mind into his side. No one possesses more 
of the team spirit in its best sense, and he is one of the 
shining lights of a side possessing that spirit to an extra- 
ordinary degree, namely, the Old Carthusians. Whatever 
a captain can do he will do, 
GEORGIAN LONDON 

IR PHILIP SASSOON’S annual exhibitions at 25, Park 

Lane, in aid of the Royal Northern Hospital, have become 
a regular institution. “Old London”? is the subject of 
this year’s exhibition, which opens on Monday. Since 
the great majority of the pictures are of the eighteenth 
century, it is a vision of Georgian London that the visitor 
will carry away into a sadly changed city. In the two 
magnificent Canalettos lent by His Majesty the King one 
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thing is especially noticeable : the uniform height of all the 
houses imposed by the Charles II Building Acts, which 
enabled Wren to take this as a datum line on which to base 
his steeples and the upper storey of St. Paul’s. The Duke 
of Richmond has lent his equally lovely Canaletto of 
Westminster, and also—which is rather puzzling in a London 
exhibition, though none the less welcome—two of the 
great Stubbs paintings of sport at Goodwood. From the 
Foundling Hospital come the eight circular paintings of 
London hospitals by the leading landscape artists of the time, 
and the great portrait by Hogarth of Captain Coram. 
Another appropriate portrait is the attractive and little- 
known one of John Nash, the architect, by Lawrence, 
from Jesus College, Oxford. A large group of Samuel 
Scotts, and four enchanting Friths, extend the horizon of 
Georgian London. Most of it has already disappeared : 
much of what remains is going. But, as is shown by the 
Twickenham Borough Council’s welcome decision to 
preserve Radnor House in response to Queen Mary’s wishes 
the fate of the remainder is not beyond hope. 


VALENTINE 


When youth was ours and happiness seemed nothing but our 
due, 

We had no glimpse of fate for me and fate as black for you. 

We never dreamed we were foredoomed to tasks so stern and 
drear 

That called for pride of loneliness through every unborn year. 


But now Saint Valentine, his day, a showman’s peepshow brings 

Of all that lies behind the screen of grey and outworn things. 

Ah! All too soon the shutter falls: but not before I’ve seen 

The land where I shall walk as King and you shall walk as Queen. 
SusaN Hicks BEACH. 


TRAINING WOODMEN 

AJOR RICHARD COKE’S woodlands at Weasenham, 

Norfolk, are getting better known yearly not only 
for their beauty, but for the sound and interesting lines 
on which they are run. Now he has established training 
courses for estate woodmen at Weasenham : one of the five 
“schools of forestry” being held under the auspices of 
the Royal English Forestry Society. In Major Coke’s 
opinion, insecurity of tenure, death duties, and marketing 
difficulties are often only the excuses for the decay of forestry 
in this country, the real reason being incompetence in 
varying degrees. “‘ It takes a long time to make a competent 
forester,” says Major Coke, “‘ but woodmen can be suffici- 
ently trained to carry out the ordinary routine operations 
in from three to four years.” On the whole, he is against 
even-aged woods planted with a view to clear felling, and 
advocates a combination of sylvicultural methods—regenera- 
tion, planting, and the conversion of coppice with 
standards—with a view to a more varied and continuous 
return and, incidentally, more sporting and amenity value 
than is offered by even-aged plantations. Major Coke’s 
theory is explained in his pamphlet “‘ How to Make Forestry 
Pay,” published by Heffer’s at Cambridge. 


*CRAMMED WITH OBSERVATION” 
” a period of intense nationalism, the more we know 
of the ways and problems of other peoples and the better 
we understand them, the greater is the chance of preserving 
the delicate fabric of peace. Members of the Le Play 
Society have been busying themselves on their holiday 
tours in compiling studies of the countries they have visited, 
clothing with the flesh and blood of life the bare skeletons 
of the geography books. But it is not only “ strange places ” 
that they have “‘ crammed with observation.” ‘They aim at 
doing the same sort of thing in our own. country, and they 
have recently issued a notebook, called ‘ Exploration,” 
which has been drawn up so that school children and young 
people can compile their own regional surveys of the dis- 
tricts where they live and work. It will need an almost 
omniscient young person to fill in all the details under the 
various heads—geology, climate, agriculture, zoology, arche- 
ology, occupations, and so forth—--that are set out ; none 
the less, it should serve a very useful purpose. In bird 
observation alone young people can materially help the 
trained “bird-watchers and may in time come to swell their 
ranks ; while in broader fields the value of such work is 
obvious. 
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RETURN of the POINT-TO-POINT SEASON 


EXCITING DAYS FOR FOX-HUNTERS’ 
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THE OLD BERKELEY ; 


HE first of the point-to-points—the Oxford ‘‘ Grinds’ 

—are already being held, and from now until the first 

week of May almost every weekday—and especially 

Saturdays—will have its quota of these meetings. 

Judging by the list of fixtures in Horse and Hound and 
the Racing Calendar, there will be no lack of sport for the numerous 
people who follow this particular form of racing. 

Last year many fixtures had to be abandoned or postponed, 
owing to the abnormally wet conditions ; this year, secretaries 
hope for better luck: but the dreaded foot-and-mouth disease 
has occupied large areas of the country during the past season, 
and the consequent curtailment of 
fox-hunting in those areas is bound 
to have repercussions on the entries 
for point-to-points. Regarding post- 
ponements, one innovation urgently 
required is to introduce a_ rule 
enabling owners of horses who have 
entered a horse in a race which has 
subsequently been postponed, to 
have their entrance fee (if required) 
returned to them and their entry 
cancelled. Last year, for instance, 
some point-to-points were, on ac- 
count of the floods, postponed for 
more than a month, and the entries 
and entrance fees, under the existing 
rules, had to stand. During that 
month the horse might have died 
or been sold, or the owner ordered 
(or ordered himself) abroad: or 
the stable plans may have been com- 
pletely disorganised by the change. 
It costs enough to run a horse in a 
nomination race—usually two pounds 
plus all the expenses of travelling, 
insurance, and so on—without add- 
ing to the cost in this way; the 
rewards are meagre—at best, twenty 
pounds and a more or less revolting 
piece of plate. We are glad to read 
that at the annual general meeting 
of the Masters of Foxhounds Asso- 
ciation the Chairman, Colonel 
Spence-Colby, remarked that this 
point had been placed before the 
Advisory Committee and been very 
sympathetically received. 

That committee, which is ap- 
pointed jointly by the National 
Hunt Committee and the Masters 
of Foxhounds Association, has been 
of the greatest value during the 
past few years, and few, if any, 
faults have been found with its MR. 
workings. ‘The terror which swept 





J. D. K. HAGUE ON HIS “GALAIDA,” 
A WINNER LAST YEAR 


STREAMING OVER THE FIRST FENCE IN THE NOMINATION RACE 


over the point-to-point community when the N.H.C. took over, 
has been found to be entirely unwarranted. Any grievances or 
amendments as to points of detail have invariably been sym- 
pathetically received by the National Hunt authorities. Much 
of the successful working of the arrangement is due to Lord 
Stalbridge, who is a member of the M.F.H.A. and an ex-steward 
of the N.H.C. Many of us still remember the brilliance of Lord 
Stalbridge’s son, Hugh Grosvenor, whether on a racecourse or 
in a point-to-point, who, if it had not been fated otherwise, would 
certainly have followed his father in doing equally valuable work. 
Colonel Spence-Colby has also played a most valuable part in 
rather difficult circumstances, and 
his colleagues marked their apprecia- 
tion of his services by asking him to 
continue in office for an extra year, 
which he was good enough = to 
promise to do. 

The M.P.C. still considers itself 
as a body in existence, which seems 
unobjectionable, though it is hard 
for the man in the street to see quite 
what functions they can now usefully 
perform. ‘The Advisory Committee 
is their logical successor, owing to 
the changed circumstances. ‘The 
work which the M.P.C. has done 
in the past must be remembered 
with deep gratitude by all who take 
an interest in point-to-point racing. 

Many of the well known point- 
to-point horses of recent years added 
further to their laurels during the 
season of 1937. Ladies’ races proved 
as great an attraction as ever, and 
of the competitors in these Miss 
M. J. Parham’s Another Result had 
once more a great success in the 
south-west, winning four races and 
being second once, out of five starts 
—a great achievement. Miss V. 
Dalton-White—apparently none the 
worse for her bad accident some 
years ago—won three races in the 
east of England and was second 
twice on her father’s great hunter, 
Charlie Chaplin II. 

Major Harold Rushton’s great 
old point-to-pointer, Ebon Knight, 


has been winning good selling 
steeplechases ; but his Ragman II 
did well in the lesser races. Mr. R. 


Pitts’ good horse, Arun Lad, won 
four times out of five, and the same 
record was held by Mr. T. L. Parke’s 
mare, Balreask Tor. Mr. R. Glan- 
ville—wel! known in the sporting 
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Mendip country— 
won three times 
with Ballykeating : 
Mrs. J. A. Keith’s 


Hill Call farmed 
the point-to-points 
in and around 


Norfolk, and won 
each of her five 
races. A _ similar 
achievement—an 
even greater one 
in view of her 
eleven years—was 
that of Just Jane, 


that lovely mare 
of Miss Barbara 
de Winton from 


the Cotswold— 
surely one of the 
most honest mares 
that ever looked 
through the pro- 
verbial bridle. We 
remember riding 
open-mouthed in 
her wake at (we 
believe) her first 
race (and her first 
win) at the Beau- 
fort Point-to- 
point in 1932... 
labuntur anni ! Her 
owner and Mr. 
Gresham Wood, 
one of the best amateur jockeys in England, have shared the 
riding honours in connection with this great mare during the 
past five years. 
Finally, Mr. L. Whiteman’s Titterstone in his five wins in 
outings performed the rare feat of winning two races in one 
at the United and Teme Valley meeting. 
One of the greatest improvements in recent years has been 
the introduction of the Totalisator at these meetings. While 
many most honest and reputable bookmakers attend point-to- 
points, there is always apt to be a sprinkling of ‘‘ welshers,’’ and 
the Tote, catering as it does for the small bettor, has been a great 
boon. Moreover, the Tote invariably requires cash for its bets, 
and there is less risk of the visitor to a point-to-point betting on 
credit and becoming indebted to a bookmaker (as in the immortal 
Damon Runyon story, Harry the Horse and his two friends 
became indebted to Bookie Bob after they had “‘ put the snatch ”’ 
on him—aided by their “‘ finger,’’ who turned out to be none other 
than Bookie Bob’s ever-loving wife) Such things cannot happen 
here! But any point-to-point which does not yet possess a 
Tote at its meeting should write to the secretary of the Racecourse 
Betting Control Board, 5, Praed Street, W.2, who will supply 
the entire staff and outfit at no cost at all to the meeting. 

From the point of view of National Hunt racing, the great 
value of point-to-points lies in the fact that they supply 
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(Mr. Goldwyn pays many dollars for almost 
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a large number 
of horses and ama- 
4 teur riders to the 
more important 
branch of the sport 
’ of steeplechasing ; 
many if not all of 
the best-known 
amateur riders 
performing to-day 
over regulation 
fences. started 
their career in 
point-to-points, 
and many riders 
appear with suc- 
cess in both: for 
instance, Mr. G. S. 
Wood, whom we 
mention above, 
and Captain C. B. 
Harvey, who, we 
were glad to see, 
had six good 
hunters registered 
in a recent edition 
of the Racing 
Calendar and will 
doubtless be racing 
them shortly. So 
numerous are the 
amateurs whowish 
to ride in steeple- 
chases that the 
N.H.C. has some- 
times tocurb their numbers so far as races open to professional jockeys 
are concerned ; the latter have been through a lean time in recent 
years, with one thing and another. Few professions demanding 
so many gifts and fraught with so much peril are so poorly 
rewarded, except for a very small minority. However, amateur 
riders will always be required, and some of the steeplechases 
confined to them are among the most eagerly awaited during 
the National Hunt season. One cannot envisage Cheltenham 
without the National Hunt Steeplechase, or Liverpool without 
the Foxhunters’. 

Some of the horses we have mentioned and many more still 
unknown will doubtless win further distinction during the present 
season. At any rate, the point-to-points have never yet failed 
in their primary object—that of providing a day’s enjoyment to 
all those people but for whom our inestimable boon of fox-hunting 
would be impossible: first and foremost, the farmers and their 
farm servants, and then the earth-stoppers, keepers, strappers, 
and others whose good will is essential for the sport which many 
of them enjoy just as much as the man or woman whose hunting 
costs several hundred pounds a year. If the point-to-point 
gives an enjoyable free day in the open air (with adequate refresh- 
ment) to these friends of ours, it is justified in its existence—and 
how lucky we are to be able to offer this small symbol of gratitude 
for all the enjoyment we owe to them. ; 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE PROPOSED NEW 


COURSE 


AT ST. ANDREWS 
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A PLAN OF THE HISTORIC OLD COURSE AT ST. 


COURSE AS DESIGNED BY SIR GUY 


ANY golfers must have read with interest the other 
day a brief account in the newspapers of a public 
meeting of the citizens of St. Andrews. They will 
have gathered, but only rather vaguely, that there 

was a proposal to make a new and gorgeous course out of some 
parts of the present ‘“‘ New ” course, some parts of the Jubilee 
course, and also out of entirely fresh ground between the sand- 
hills and the sea which has gradually been growing up there, 
owing to the beneficent action of Nature. They will further have 
gathered that this proposed course had been designed by Sir Guy 
Campbell and Major C. K. Hutchison, and that the meeting gave 
it a very favourable reception ; so that, although the scheme is 
still a long way from being anything like an accomplished fact, at 
least the “ exploration of avenues ” will be hopefully continued. 
I asked Sir Guy Campbell to tell me something more definite 
about it. He has kindly provided me with a plan and with a 
number of excellent notes, and, though the ensuing account 
is mostly in my words, yet a good deal of it is substantially Sir 
Guy’s own. 

Let me try, first, to clear the ground by a few remarks, 
and let me define my terms. When I say “ New” course I 
mean the now comparatively venerable existing course which 
is called “‘ New.” For the proposed course, not yet in existence, 
I will adopt Sir Nairne Sandeman’s useful name, “‘ Modern 
course.” Isuppose 
that most people would 
agree on certain points. 
First, the Old course is a 
sacred and immutable 
monument, not, to any 
serious extent, to be 
touched. It is still a 
supremely great course, 
but it grows a little short 
for the great hitters, and, 
if the ball goes farther 
still, it will be too short. 
Whatever happens, and 
whether championships 
are played on it for ever 
or whether they are not, 
it must be kept more or 
less as it is. Secondly, 
the New course is not 
now a good one, nor one 
worthy of St. Andrews. 
Of course, it suffers from 
being next door to the 
Old, and from being a 
pis aller for those who 
are crowded out of the 
Old ; but, when all due 
allowances have been 


made, it remains un- new course. 








in 1893, and Sir Guy Campbell walking from the site of the first green, 
which is behind and to the left of Major Hutchison, on the proposed 
The picture gives a good idea of the nature of the country 
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ANDREWS SHOWING, BELOW, THE SUGGESTED NEW 


CAMPBELL AND MAJOR HUTCHISON 


worthy. This is not to say that a man has not got to play well on it, 
or that it has not some fine and interesting holes, but it has some 
very poor and dull ones, too, a weak beginning, and a flat, rather 
dismal and “ inlandish ” ending. Thirdly, the Jubilee, a course 
meant largely for beginners and children, is not even good as 
such, but it has in it some noble golfing ground, wasted in its 
present form and on its present denizens. 

These things, I take leave to say, we all know pretty well ; 
but I doubt if many of us realise how much there is of the entirely 
virgin country which plays so great a part in the “ Modern ’ 
scheme. I, for instance, have often looked at it, when I have 
wandered out alone with a club to practise; I have seen 
its natural splendour, but I have thought of it as the material 
for a wonderful course to be made long after I am dead and 
buried. But here comes Sir Guy Campbell, ready here and 
now to make no less than eight holes entirely on this virgin 
ground, and two more partly upon it and partly on the existing 
Jubilee. ‘This is, to many of us, I am sure, a revelation. That 
it is wonderful ground is obvious ; it uses the fine range of sand- 
hills ; it has a constant view of the sea. One of the two archi- 
tects described it to me as “ fool-proof,” and there he was too 
modest, but he could not praise it more highly. ‘‘ It is difficult,” 
says the other, Sir Guy Campbell, “ to overpraise the ground over 
which the Modern course will run ; it is so packed with ideal 
golfing features that every 
hole will have its peculiar 
characteristics in ever- 
changing variety. 
Looking at the plan, it 
will be seen that the 
general orientation of the 
course is north by west 
and south by east; but 
there is constant change 
of direction, far more 
marked than can be 
realised on so small a 
scale—much greater, in- 
deed, than on the Old 
course, yet no less subtle. 
Take the short holes, for 
instance. There are four 
of them, an odd and an 
even in each half, which 
run, in the order they 
come, west, east, north, 
and south.” A_ little 
later on he bursts out 
into a passage of almost 





: _— : - os lyrical ecstasy which | 
Left to right—Major C. K. Hutchison, W. Auchterlonie, open champion must quote. “Just 
visualise its position. 


Twelve of the eighteen 
holes will lie between the 
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sand-hills, high and low, and the sea; another four on the 
wildest part of the New course, and the remaining two on the best 
part of the Jubilee course, looking across the Old course to 
Strathtyrum Woods. And twelve of the eighteen greens 
will be in full view of the sea. What other links can boast as 
much ? ” 

It must not be thought that the beginners and children are 
to lose their Jubilee and be turned adrift. On the contrary, 
they will have a much better course than before, in the shape of 
the present New course a little cut down. One or two of the 
longer holes will be split into two, one or two new holes added, 
and the result will be a genuine short course of considerable 
merit instead of their present rather dull and unkempt wilderness. 
Next let me draw attention to the plan, which shows that the 
Modern course will begin a good deal nearer home than the 
New now does. How dreary and tiresome has seemed that walk 
to the first tee on the New! The first Modern tee will be where 
its number board is in full view from the Club-house and the 
hotels and houses on the edge of the course—a very real boon 
to those who like to sit comfortably till the last moment and dislike 
hanging about in a searching wind. Nor will these luxurious 
people have even to walk the short distance to and fro unless 
they like, because a large car park close both to the first tee 
and the eighteenth green is part of the proposed scheme. One 
more point should be mentioned for the benefit of those who 
have a fondness for the New course. By far the most engaging 
part of it, that farthest out and near the Eden, will remain. 
Everybody has a feeling for the ninth hole, an entertaining, long 
one-shotter, where we sit awhile perhaps awaiting our turn, 
and look at the boats pulled up on the beach and so across the 
water. That hole will stay exactly as it is, to become the thir- 
teenth on the Modern course. The eighth green, too, which 


PIKE FISHING 


ARE trees, grey skies, and an east wind are, perhaps, a 

poor accompaniment to a day’s fishing, when the river 

is the Test and the fisherman a dry-fly enthusiast : but 

large trout are not the object of his appearance at the 

riverside. Even in this pampered river are pike, which 
have eluded the nets and the watchful eye of the keeper. These 
which avoided an earlier demise by snare, triangle, spear or 
trimmer, are usually the larger ones, and the catching of them 
provides a pleasant day’s sport in winter. 

He who risks the elements and a subsequent attack of lumbago 
will realise the charm of the Test Valley in winter. Summer 
leaves hide views which can only be seen when autumn is past. 
A landscape more decorative, more romantic, is revealed. Browns 
and yellows replace the brilliant green of May or June. The thin 
blue mist rising over the water meadows turns a scene quintessen- 
tially English in summer into the mysteriousness of a Chinese 
painting. ‘The call of ducks on the peat-holes, cries of gulls driven 
inland in search of food or shelter, the cawing of rooks, or the sharp 
note of moorhen or coot, provide a much depleted orchestra. 
All the delicate instruments of June are missing. Like the day 
and the quarry, the music is macabre. 

Spinning for pike in a chalk stream is not easy. It requires 
much patience. It provides much cause for swearing, and 
at the same time 
has a fascination, 
mostly topo- 
graphical, of its 
own. 

A light spin- 
ning rod is_ re- 
quired. A _ wire 
trace (I use piano 
wire joined to a 
gut trace) is essen- 
tial. The lead 
must be as light 
as possible, and 
the bait the bright- 
est of 2in. spoons. 
No other lure 
seems to meet 
with so much suc- 
cess, not even a 
* plug bait.” Teo 
hurl the spoon 
across the stream, 
and let it come 
slowly round to 
one’s own side of 
the river, in most 
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we now approach through Caudine Forks of sand, will also be 
used, though it will be approached from another direction. 
The tenth, again, is a hole of pleasant and exciting memories, 
and it will not be wholly a memory. Here, as I gather, we shall 
play from rather a forward tee nearer the sea, over the old green 
to a new one near the present thirteenth on the New, and that 
sounds to me a fine hole. Finally, it is worth adding that the 
two architects have had the help of one than whom no one knows 
the links of St. Andrews better, Willie Auchterlonie. He has 
walked every inch of the ground, and has advised them as to 
danger spots, such as those where the water lies, to be avoided. 

The making or not making of this Modern course is clearly 
the affair of the citizens of St. Andrews, and I am all in favour 
of minding my own business. At the same time, I cannot help 
hoping that they will see fit to embrace what seems a glorious 
chance. St. Andrews is still the unquestioned capital of the 
kingdom of golf; but capitals can decay, and to stand still is 
often to go back. Let it be remembered, too, how few courses 
of championship calibre exist that were made for the rubber- 
cored ball. Prince’s (Sandwich), the new course at Turnberry, 
and Saunton are the only three that come into my head, and 
even since they were made the golf ball has taken to flying per- 
ceptibly farther. All the great courses made in the gutty era 
have had to be changed and stretched and tinkered with; the 
tinkering has not always been successful, and the courses have 
sometimes ceased to be great. Even when the lengthening is 
satisfactory it involves a lot of tiresome walking back to the tees. 
Here is a chance of using up every bit of a classical strip of 
ground and of making a great course right up to date which will 
measure 6,400yds. on ordinary days and can, so I am told, be 
stretched to 7,200yds. for championship days without a single 
walk back. It does seem a very great chance. 


ON THE TEST 


fast hold in a bank of mud or shingle, though it is very 
rarely that there is any danger of losing tackle. 

Most of these larger pike lie either in the water under the 
bank or in the shelter of a weed-bed in midstream. Therefore 
it is necessary to throw the bait across to as near the other bank 
as possible. The second that the spoon hits the water, reel in 
very, very quickly. This serves two purposes. The rapid 
motion of the bait through the water attracts the attention of 
the pike, and at the same time keeps the hooks from fouling the 
bottom. When the spoon reaches the deeper water slow up 
gradually until you have to reel quicker again to avoid the weeds 
by your own bank. You will find that the pike will make a rush 
at the bait when it is moving fast. He will probably miss it. 
and take a hold as you slow up in mid-stream. 

Stationary weeds are not the only menace to this form of 
fishing. There is a pleasant practice on chalk streams which 
appears (not only to the pike fisherman) to take place hourly or, 
as it seems, continuously. It is the clearing of weed racks higher 
up the river. It must give great satisfaction to the waterman who 
watches great patches of weed float seaward at the touch of his 
rake ; perhaps he imagines himself the Canadian lumberman. 
To the pike spinner his action causes extreme discomfort and a 
fine flow of language ; for it is a good average if one throw out of 
four is not spoilt 
by weed on the 
hooks, weed on the 
lead, or weed on 
the swivels ; but it 
is all in the game. 

Such a day 
with these pike 
has lately pro- 
duced four fish 
weighing over 
twenty pounds and 
even larger bags. 

Perhaps if 
more owners of 
dry-fly water en- 
couraged this 
spinning, in future 
years such days 
would be_ blank, 
which is as_ it 
should be on 
England’s premier 
trout stream ; but 
to the few who 
enjoy this winter 
sport such a state 
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ENGRAVED ON A WINDOW PANE AT 


CLOVELLY COURT 


HE writing of verses and mottoes upon window panes 
is a byway of Romance. Numberless prisoners have 
left these messages behind: Queen Elizabeth and Sir 
Walter Raleigh flashed epigrams at each other from the 
points of their diamonds in the Tower : 
Keevil in Wiltshire complained in this way that her father had 
shut her up in her bedroom because she was in love with the 
curate. On a window pane at Blagdon in Northumberland there 
is a sonnet by Laurence Whistler, which was one of his earlier 
experiments in the art of glass engraving. It begins thus : 
No roving shadow of misfortune stain 
The shadows that across your windows pass 
In harmless glancing of the wind and rain 
Or northern moonlight hurrying on your glass. 

Writing with a diamond on glass is like writing with a moon- 
beam on water: it has a magical effect, and Mr. Whistler has 
elaborated his use of the medium. A decorative floral design 
from a window at Clovelly Court is illustrated here; and Mr. 
Whistler has also done some beautiful work on windows for 
Lady Horner at Mells, and for Campion Hall, the house designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens for the Jesuit Fathers in Oxford. 

But Mr. Whistler’s goblets comprise his most interesting 
work. For these he takes usually a piece of early nineteenth- 
century glass, which he enriches with his own design. Such, 
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TANKARD OF AMERICAN GLASS 


Engraved for Lady Emily Lutyens 


for instance, is a tumbler engraved with a poem by Hugh Chisholm. 
There is very complicated work on the tumbler ‘“‘ Engraved for 
Nancy Shuckburgh”’ ; while a goblet given to “‘ Christian Howard 
on her birthday ”’ is a particularly exquisite design. 

Mr. Whistler has used some modern American glass for 
some of his engraving. ‘The covered tankard was a present from 
Lady Emily Lutyens to one of her daughters. 

One of Mr. Whistler’s latest and most important pieces of 
work is the cup presented to Lord Clydesdale and Lady Elizabeth 
Percy on the occasion of their marriage. This goblet stands over 
a foot in height, and is richly decorated. Upon it appear the 
following verses by Mr. Whistler : 

Did Percy or proud Douglas dream 
Their blood would ever come 

To wind the bitter story up 
And make a single home ? 

This warm encounter ends for good 
What ended once for ill 

O generous captains, haunt no more 
The bald, oblivious hill. 

For hate must turn to love at last, 
Or men should not be born, 

Youth to its own enchanted ground, 
And battlefields to corn. 








(Left) A TUMBLER BEAUTIFULLY « 
TO THE MARQUESS OF CLYDESDALE 


ENGRAVED FOR NANCY SHUCKBURGH.” 


AND LADY ELIZABETH 


(Right) A WEDDING PRESENT 
PERCY 
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THE DRY-WALLER 
BRITAIN’S OLDEST BUILDING CRAFT. By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


HE Cotswold dry-waller 

that I knew best was 

A. F. Dadgeof Windrush 

on the Windrush, and 

he illustrates the law, to 
which I know not a single 
exception, that a _ traditionai 
calling is thereby a family one. 
He was a melancholy man on 
that account. Both of his sons 
loved the work, and were a good 
argument for the Lamarckian 
contention that acquired charac- 
ters are inherited. ‘They took 
to stone like a duckling to water, 
and, personally, I could see 
little difference between the 
germinal impulse of the one 
and the urge from ancestral 
grafting of the other. But the 
father, considering what has 
happened to the master men in 
this generation, frowned upon 
the craftsman’s birthright in his 
sons. I thought of the conflict 
in his heart when he came home 
of an evening and saw that his 
y ; sons, thwarted of their natural 
= «if £4 ~« bent, were once more re-building 
yb oe \ See, ° the garden wall which they 

‘ P periodically pulled down. There- 
LOTSWOLD DRY-WALLER AT WORK fore is A. F. Dadge a melancholy 


man 


a 
4 A 3 
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The “‘ cock-ups ”’ or vertical 
slabs that top the majority of 
Cotswold dry-walls he called 
‘“toppers,’”” and the former is 
really the bookish, the latter 
the correct local name. But 
what keeps the wall together is 
not so much they as the large 
but thinnish blocks placed at 
intervals in the middle of the 
wall. All the good walls are 
built with a definite batter, 
imperceptible to the eye in the 
finished work, and each course 
is built slightly recessed from 
the one immediately below it. 
To achieve the true slope from 
the beginning, a wooden frame 
stands by with a space in the 
middle for a plumb bob, and 
that was why a master man like 
A. F. Dadge preferred to take 
down a wall he was repairing 
and re-build it from the founda- 





Be ae " a a fies Sat. tions. His tools—other than the 

. a eae nee " ee a finest one God ever made, the 
BELAS KNAP. \ MASTERPIECE OF _MORTARLESS BUILDING human hand—are a spirit level 
FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OLD and a small double axe to break 


the stones for adjustment. One 
of the causes of his melancholy 
was the way the up-to-date 
quarrymen serve out the stone 
to him. <A good quarryman 
always knows “ the lengths and 
sizes you wants and he follows 
up the joints,’’ while the mod- 
erns just pitch the stone out 
anyhow. 

It was exciting to watch 
my melancholy mason fitting 
and dovetailing the stones to- 
gether, unerringly picking out 
the requisite sizes from the 
indescriminate heap at his feet 
and placing them as delicately 
as a well trained maid places 
porcelain on a tray. It was 
magician’s work, because, after 
watching him in the details of 
process for five minutes, I would 
glance at the segment and there 
was Wall, with no rift for 
Pyramus to see Thisbe, ready 
fe" for the toppers to crown the 
; % | ! M ) . flat and even surface and for 
Photograph, Major H. Talbot Rice a Je eae pe Me pc 
A DRY-STONE BRIDGE NEAR STOW -ON-THE-WOLD leisurely, almost careless, in hie 
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Photograph, be 2 enry ‘Thomas 





TYPICAL 


movements, nor did he hesitate for a moment in the selection and 
positioning of the stones, except when he broke off to take his 
axe. He was building the wall with his mind before the hands 
followed it. Nor were his hands the only workers, but others 
guided them that were unseen. He gave me the impression that 
he was working in a dream with the rhythmic certainty of uncon- 
scious memory plumbing the past generations of craftsmen back 
to Belas Knap. He lived in the twilight of the longest tradition 
in the land, and I asked him if he knew the dry-walling of the 
horns to the dummy portal of the great mound on Cleeve Cloud. 
He stared at me and, with a tension in his voice very unusual 
in him, he said: “ I’d rather see a sight like that than all the sights 
o’ Lunnon and anything else.’”’? I promised to take him, the last 
of the craftsmen, to see the labour of the first, who were also the 
best of all. 

Nowhere have I seen any stone wall whose technical accom- 
plishment could equal that of those horns to the Stone Age mound 
of Belas Knap, and there is no answer to the enigma: how came 
the ancients of Cotswold to learn their craft so that it reached its 
apex before it had begun to move through time, and, with no 
instruction in the excellence it achieved, surpassed that of all 
the ages that came after it? The stones are wafers, multitudes 
of which are less than half an inch in thickness and very few 
more than an inch. They are 
fitted with a delicacy of pre- 
cision that is almost feminine, 
and yet parts of those free- 
standing walls have stood up 
to the passions of Cleeve for 
forty centuries. Nor are they 
unique. It is probable that 
every one of the Cotswold long 
barrows coeval with Belas Knap 
at one time possessed horned 
and retaining dry-walling. The 
continuity of mortarless building 
in stone is vastly more illustri- 
ous than that of building in 
brick, which, introduced by 
the Romans and vanishing with 
them, did not reappear in 
general use until the fifteenth 
century. 

The Bronze Age round 
barrows and the Iron Age 
hill-top camps of the Cotswolds 
were both extensively dry- 
walled, while the Romano- 
British of the Roman _ villas 
built their dry-walls like A. F. 
Dadge rather than like Balbus. 
The blocks are squarer and 
less elongated than in_ the 
normal Cotswold wall, but fitted 
in the same masterly style and 
with the same nicety of adjust- 
ment. What the dry-walling 
technique was like in the Middle 
Ages may be gathered from the 
superb example, if it be not 
supreme above all others, of the 





THE DRY-WALLED BARN AT MIDDLE LITTLETON, 
NEAR EVESHAM. EARLY FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
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DRY WALLS IN A CHARACTERISTIC COTSWOLD LANDSCAPE 


early fourteenth century barn at Middle Littleton, near Evesham. 
The gable ends and parts of the external walls of front and back 
are dry-walled, many of the stones used being wafers in size. 
Farmer Keyte, whom I dragged out of the farmhouse opposite, 
confirmed me in this unique example of the mason’s genius in 
1315, and said that in his lifetime the walls had stood “ as straight 
as a skittle.’”’ I could detect no signs of repair or patching along 
the dry-wall portions. 

Finally, there is the bridge over the Dickler at Lower Swell, 
one of whose arches is dry-walled, while the rest are mortared. 
A sign of the antiquity of the bridge is the continuous string-course 
that runs all along one side, and I should tentatively date it as 
seventeenth century. I wonder whether there is another bridge 
in England which takes heavy traffic over a dry-walled arch. 
Though the mortared arches do take the greater weight of the 
traffic, it is curious indeed to see that they are crumbling into 
ruin, while the dry-walled arch has not a stone out of place. 

Though “ toppers,’’ which correspond with Gilbert White’s 
‘ surbedding ”’ of the Selborne walls, are the most familiar coping 
to a Cotswold limestone wall, the flat coping of big, oblong, 
horizontal slabs is more beautiful in effect. For churchyard and 
village walls they are roughly squared and of uniform thickness. 
But for road- and field-walls they are shaped as Nature made 
them, some of so great a size 
that only Samson could lift one 
unaided, others as thin as a 
palette ; while as a colourist 
Nature is a greater artist than 
even A. F. Dadge and _ his 
forebears. The golden stone- 
crop crowns them, and, being 
porous, numbers of the stones 
are scrawled with silvery lichens, 
the spaces between bloomed 
rather than dyed every imaginable 
shade between purplish brown, 
russet, glaucous and dove grey. 
Of the mosses that frequent 
the stones, the fawn-coloured 
and the reddish brown grow as 
tiny tumuli, while the red 
spreads as plates or streamers 
or in a rich pile as at Temple 
Guiting. 

The sandy buff of the new 
stone is for the time being 
inharmonious. By the following 
year, chaffinches, goldfinches and 
wrens are tweaking out the moss 
from the now polychrome wall- 
stones, and the nest of a cock 
wren which he used as a dor- 
mitory all through the summer 
was lined exclusively with the 
moss from a section of stone wall 
near it. But wherever these 
walls depart from the tradition, 
as when the copings are mor- 
tared in or the stones shaped 
like bricks, their unforced grace 
departs from them. 
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The recent happy event at Soestdyk has turned all eyes to Holland, a country where both 


the ideal and architecture of the home are closely akin to the British. 


This typical example 


of a Dutch country house, on an island in the River Maas, near Rotterdam, was built 
in 1746 by Otto Groeninx van Zoelen, a Governor of the Dutch East India Company 


OMING events cast their shadows before them, and 

in all countries where the threat of over-population 

and ever-increasing industrialism is rampant, even 

places that, until a few years ago, seemed immune 
from encroachment by the incoming tide of mechanical progress 
are all too soon overwhelmed. 

If this is true of England—a country that, by its relative 
spaciousness, can still offer room to those seeking solace in a 
quiet and dignified retreat such as only the unspoilt countryside 
can give, it can be imagined what the situation is in a small 
country like Holland, where the population has doubled within 
the last fifty years, and is making rapid inroads on the little that 
is left of the glories of the days that are no more. ‘True, there 
still are many castles and old houses left in Holland; but 
crushing taxation, evolution, the impoverishment of the aristo- 
cracy and landed gentry, make the upkeep of the ancestral home 





1—THE ENTRY FRONT FROM THE ROAD 


more difficult every day. It is, therefore, perhaps, worth while 
to give the British and American reader a passing glimpse, 
by means of a characteristic example, of the splendours and 
comforts of eighteenth-century Holland. 

The traveller need not go far. In the present instance 
you are not even asked to go to the trouble of travelling to one 
of the remoter districts of the kingdom of Holland, to scour the 
provinces of Gelderland and Overysel, of Brabant and Limburg 

provinces that still abound in castles and country houses, 
although most of them are closed down, their former inhabitants 
and owners scattered and sometimes even forgotten. All you 
need do on arrival at Rotterdam is to board a taxi and instruct 
the driver to take you to the old house of ‘‘'The Donck” and the 
village of Slikkerveer which forms part of the municipality of 
Ridderkerk, a mere half-hour’s drive from the teeming thousands 
that throng the streets of Rotterdam. 

In the good old days it was 
considered quite an expedition, 
for the road from Rotterdam 
was difficult, and the only way 
of reaching the place was by 
steamer. Nowadays nothing is 
easier, for, although “ The 
Donck” is situated on an 
island—the island of Yssel- 
monde—iron bridges span the 
river and unite the Rotterdam 
side with the island, a small 
part of which has now been 
annexed by the great city. 

It is only by gradual stages 
that you notice you are ap- 
proaching the open country. 
On reaching the village of 
Ysselmonde, the driver will 
swerve off to the left and follow 
the banks of the River Maas, 
keeping to the top of the dyke 
that guards the inland pastures 
from floods during the winter 
months. The town is now left 
definitely behind, though vast 
wharves along the river banks 
take its place. But farms come 
into view, with the fields 
stretching down into the polder, 
or low-lying land, intermingled 
with houses of a modern and 
mostly unattractive type. Sud- 
denly the farms and buildings 
come to an abrupt end, the 
clatter of the wharves ceases, 
and, as if by enchantment, a 
large park looms up in the 
distance still clouded in a bluish 
mist. 

As you get nearer, a 
great eighteenth-century man- 
sion comes into view, with tall 
windows of small panes. In 
a panel over the entrance door 
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3.—_THE DINING-ROOM, WITH SEA-GREEN WAINSCOT 
It is parallel to the hall on the right, and overlooks the park on the left 
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1.—LITTLE VAN ZOELENS OF 1776 


Over the dining-room fireplace 
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5.—THE MAIN STAIRCASE 


Rococo carving in oak 





you will notice the family coat of arms. The approaches have 
not been changed, nothing has been altered, time has left the 
old structure intact. 

The dyke upon which you now stand has run through the 
property from time immemorial, and from your point of vantage 
you can overlook both the unsullied river and its bank on your 
left, with the trees reaching down to its edge, and on your 
right the mansion with the park behind it. If you have leisure 
to wait, you will hear the old clock striking the hours with 
silvery peal—the clock by which the villagers set their watches 
and by which the ancestors of the present owners regulated 
their lives. It is all serene and quiet and friendly, and the 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century falls upon you like a pall. 
It is even as though the little rococo statues that adorn the 
drive in front of the house might come off their pedestals at 
any moment, curtsy, and bid you welcome to the ancestral 
home. On a summer’s evening you can watch the storks fly 
over the house to feed their young perched in their nest on 
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6._-ONE OF THE DRAWING-ROOM DOORS 
Painted .and gilt carved doors, and grisaille overdoor 


top of a long pole in the field. They migrate from Egypt every 
year and never pass by, for they know it has always been a safe 
retreat and that no villagers would ever dare to interfere with 
the storks of the old house. Then in the evening, when all is 
quiet, and the window panes still glitter in the setting sun, 
the hoots of the owls are heard as they swoop down from the 
tree-tops to lower levels. 

According to the family archives, the grounds in which 
“The Donck” now stands belonged, as far back as 1433, to the 
Catholic order of the Regulars, which possessed a convent near by 
called the Convent of St. Maarten’s Donck. ‘ Donck” in 
medizval Dutch means ‘‘ mound,” and to the fact that the 
convent was built on a mound or hill to guard its inhabitants 
against the encroaching river tides, the present house owes 
its name. 

On August 21st, 1544, the convent sold “The Donck”’ 
to Arent Brouwer, a freeman of the city of Dordrecht. In 1575 
the castle was attacked by the Spaniards, who, after fording the 
river, burnt it to the ground. It was re-built in 1616 by the 
Jonkheer Frank van der Duyn, who had become the owner on 
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7.—THE DRAWING-ROOM CEILING. 


his marriage to Arendina Brouwer. Their son, Willem van 
der Duyn, considerably enlarged the castle in 1654. On 
March 31st, 1676, the estate was transferred to the widow of 
Ulryck van Zoelen, from whom it passed to her son, Otto, whose 
daughter, Catharina van Zoelen, married Cornelis Groeninx, 
subsequently “ Laird” of Ridderkerk and dyke-reeve of the 
polders of Oud and Nieuw Ryerwaard. He was a man of 
considerable distinction but ungovernable temper, for the 
minutes of meetings of the polderboard of the period testify to 
the fact that the 
‘*Laird’’ was 
wont to preside 
at the meetings 
armed with a big 


stick, in order 
that nobody 
should say him 


nay. Their son, 
Otto Groeninx 
van Zoelen, had 
the old castle 
demolished in 
1746, to build the 
present mansion. 
The restoration of 
the House of 
Orange in 1747 
caused him, as a 
fervent Orangist, 
to instruct the 
Italian artist, 
Pedro Castoldi, to 
have the British 
coat of arms put 
up in stucco over 
the portrait of 
William ITI, 
Stadholder of 
Holland and 
King of England, 
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8.—THE CREAM AND GILT ROCOCO DRAWING-ROOM 
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STUCCO BY PEDRO CASTOLDI 


in commemoration of the latter’s marriage to James II’s 
daughter. He died before the house was finished, and was 
succeeded by his son, Cornelis Groeninx van Zoelen, “Laird” 
of Ridderkerk. Cornelis had one son, Otto Paulus, first Baron 
Groeninx van Zoelen. He died in 1848, beloved by all and 
sundry. From him in direct line is descended the present 
owner, Jonkheer Groeninx van Zoelen, “‘ Laird ”’ of Ridderkerk, 
who in 1922 married Marie Amelie van Welderen, Baroness Rengers. 

Upon entering the house, the first thing the visitor notices 
is the long hall 
(Fig. 2) that runs 
parallel with the 
front of the house. 
The rococo 
plasterwork  in- 
cludes views of 
ships in relief. 
An unusual fea- 
ture for English 
readers is the 
large windows 
borrowing _ light 
for the dining- 
room, which is en- 
tered opposite the 
front door. Round 
the corner in the 
illustration is the 











principal _ stair- 
case. 

The little 
cannon seen in 


the illustration 
are replicas of 
those carried by 
Dutch East 
Indiamen, and 
were made for 
presentation to 
the Governors of 
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the East India Company, of whom the builder of the house, 
Otto Groeninx van Zoelen, was one—deriving therefrom not 
a little of his wealth. 

The dining-room (Fig. 3) is particularly characteristic of 
Dutch interior decoration of the mid-eighteenth century, with 
its wainscot painted a light sea green. The picture over the 
mantelpiece (Fig. 4), dated 1776, represents Otto Paulus Groeninx 
van Zoelen and his two sisters. The chairs and, in fact, every- 
thing the room contains are of the period. Over the doors are 
“ landskips ” of the house as it was immediately after com- 
pletion. 

The carved oak staircase (Fig. 5) is a very fine and typical 
example of Dutch rococo design. The massive newels and 
more slender balusters end in lions’ paws, but are otherwise 
composed of vigorous rococo scrolling. Their varying sil- 
houettes show up effectively against the white walls, coursed 
in imitation of masonry. 

The long room with the portrait of William III at the 
Battle of the Boyne above the chimneypiece (Figs. 9 and 10) 
is the owner’s sitting-room. Over the picture is the British 
coat of arms already mentioned, with the motto “ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.” ‘The ceiling, perhaps the most beautiful in 
the house, represents an allegorical conception of the peace of 
Aachen in 1747. A cherub extinguishes the torch of war, and 
Mars, in full classical armour, is set to flight upon a billowing 
cloud. The walls, largely occupied by finely carved oak doors 
with stucco dessus de portes, are lined with admirable grisailles 
of sculptured trophies. 

The big drawing-room (Fig. 8) is perhaps the most notable 
in the house, with 
its gilt rococo decor- 
ations on a_ dull 
creamy-white _back- 
ground. Here again 
exquisite grisailles 
figure prominently. 
The ceiling (Fig. 7) 
is the most elaborate 
example in the house 
of the work of the 
Italian stuccoist 
Pedro Castoldi. Its 
cove is enriched 
with reliefs symbol- 


es . e ehie 
ising the interests of afore 


wiA 


the builder—naviga- ~ 
tion, the army, and . pale 
sport—the latter yee, — 
represented by a : se 
spirited relief of a Sie, 


hound baying a stag. 
The angles are filled 
with very vigorous 
rococo scrolling. 
Castoldi’s work is of 
the kind executed by 
Italian stuccoists on 
innumerable ceilings 
in Germany, Austria, 
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(Left) WILLIAM III OF ENGLAND AT THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 
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(Right) THE SITTING-ROOM. 


and Holland at this time, but lighter and more free than 
the slightly earlier work of such Italians as Artari in 
England. 

The old house possesses a guest book dating from 1765, 
in which every visitor from that date onwards has signed his 
name after having drunk to the prosperity of the house in a 
glass that has always been used for that purpose. Bentinck, 
the Governor of St. Vincent, signed his name in or about 1786, 
adding: ‘‘ Peace Batavia, peace with you and war with all the 
world.” The names appear of the Duke and Duchess of 
Richmond in 1772, Earl Granville in 1826, and again his grandson 
in 1928. A wit of the eighteenth century wrote the following 
amusing little ditty : 


Les amis de lheure présente 
Sont du naturel du melon: 

Il en faut éprouver cinquante 
Avant que d’en trouver un bon. 


The little book is full of poems in the florid eighteenth-century 
style, and as one skims through its pages generation succeeds 
upon generation. The writers are dead, but the old house still 
stands. W. G. vAN ZOELEN. 


[The writer would be obliged if any of the readers of COUNTRY 
LiFE could possibly acquaint him with the exact location of a tombstone 
or memorial erected in the county of Salop to the memory of Johannes 
van Zoelen. Johannes or John van Zoelen, brother of Otto of the 
same name, mentioned in the article, whose daughter, Catharina, 
married Cornelis Groeninx, went to England, presumably with the 
army of William III. 
He probably took part 
in the Irish campaign, 
and afterwards settled 
in England. His 
daughter, Catharina, 
married an Englishman 
called John Jelffe. The 
Jelffes in their turn 
had a daughter, 
Catharina, who married 
Edward Powis, de- 
scribed as ‘“‘ Page of 
Shrewsbury,” county of 
Salop. At the death 
of John van Zoelen 
his family erected a 
memorial or tombstone 
with the inscription : 
“To the memory of 
i } John van Zoelen, 
4 ~ Dutch Warrior,” or 
words to that effect. 
As the family had 
apparently settled down 
in the county of Salop, 
it is more than likely 
that the memorial is 
to be found in a church 
of Shrewsbury, or of 
some village in the 
county of Salop. The 
family coat of arms 
consists of a white cross 
on a red field, and 
appears, so the writer is 
told, on the memorial.] 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


AN M.P."S WALKS AND TALKS—A REVIEW BY LORD GORELL 


Thoughts and Talks, by Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. 


IR ARNOLD WILSON has in his 

means ended—played many parts, and his wide and varied 

experience lends an interest to the incidents of his daily 

life much beyond that which attaches to those of most 

Members of Parliament. 
Commons as Conservative Member for Hitchin in 1933, he has 
contracted the habit not merely of recording in some detail these 
incidents, but also of making them public. ‘‘ Thoughts and 
Talks’’ is the third of such publications—though, of course, 
Sir Arnold has had a number of previous books on Persia and the 
East, as well as one on Industrial Assurance, to his credit. This 
new record covers the period from April, 1935, to September, 
1937—a limitation which enables him to steer clear of the Sino- 
Japanese embarrassment ; but it covers, at any rate, a period of 
most abnormal stress and strain—nationally, it includes the 
Abdication ; internationally, Germany, Italy and Abyssinia, and 
the continuing conflict in Spain. 

Though the book has a unity, being throughout personal to 
the author, it nevertheless falls into three fairly well defined 
divisions. There is, first and by far the most interesting and 
important, the record of Sir Arnold’s constant travels up and 
down England (together with a number of visits to Ireland) and 
reports of his conversations, often in the train, with all sorts and 
conditions of men; Sir Arnold is an admirable ‘‘ mixer,’’ and 
finds it the simplest thing in the world to enter into easy discussion 
with chance-met artisans, agriculturists, and others. Secondly, 
there is the brief, documented record of notable events at home. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas’s retirement, the Abdication, the Coronation, 
and so forth—to these the author adds nothing of moment, and 
the long interpolations from Hansard spoil the diary form. 
Thirdly, there are Sir Arnold’s visits to Germany, Italy, and 
Spain, in each of which he drops almost wholly his réle of keen 
and discriminating critic and reformer and becomes merely 
the enthusiastic panegyrist of Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco. 
Sir Arnold, in fact, is a puzzling mixture: like many people, but 
unlike most “Members of Parliament, he seems almost a dual 
figure : at home he is indefatigable as investigator into discontents 
and grievances and applier of remedies both of private generosity 
and public influence ; abroad, he has no single reference to the 
oppression of the Jews, he has no sympathy whatever with the 
bombed and gas-injured Abyssinians, and Franco can do no wrong 
of any kind. He is, in short, far more of a social reformer and 
also far more of a Fascist than the great bulk of his political 
colleagues. 

Unequal both in interest and importance as this record 
therefore is, it is successfully carried along by that first and pre- 
dominant division to which reference has been made. At home, 
where he is mostly, Sir Arnold’s many contacts are of great con- 
temporary value: he gives to his book the modest sub-title “‘ The 
Diary of a Member of Parliament’’; he might justly have de- 
scribed himself as an omnivorous seeker after information, anxious 
to hear all points of view (which is not the usual attribute of 
M.P.’s), and he is always modest, enjoying a joke against himself— 
as, for instance, when in talk en route for Newcastle his chance 
companion kindled at the name ‘Arnold Wilson” on his bag 
and hoped he was talking to Darlington’s centre-forward: no 
luck—but perhaps he was to Carpentier’s trainer. Again Sir 
Arnold had to disclaim the distinction; the record continues : 
*** You'll not mind my asking—I thought perhaps you might 
be somebody.’ He relegated me to a decent obscurity and we 
fell to talking of moors and climbs—he knew and loved Cumberland 
and the Roman Wall—till sleep came upon us.” 

It is to be hoped that Sir Arnold Wilson will stay in England 
and go on travelling about in it, talking to all and sundry, recording 
the talks, and helping his compatriots : 
uncritical admiration of the dictators. 
The Torrington Diaries, Vol. IV. Edited by 

(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 

A DIARIST is none the worse for being a good grumbler, provided 
that he can also be a good enthusiast. John Byng has now grumbled 
and trundled through four stout volumes, but it says much for the com- 
panionable qualities of the man that he leaves us still wanting to meet 
him in a fifth. Sad to say, this is the last. It takes us up to 1794, 
the year of his Bedfordshire Tour, which is not a tour so much as a 
record of two holidays spend fishing, hare-hunting, and sketching, with 
his beloved Biggleswade as his headquarters. Two earlier tours— 
one into Kent and the first part of the Midland Tour—the manuscripts 
of which were discovered too late to be inserted in their right place, 
have also been printed, and Mr. Andrews rounds off his admirable 
labours by giving us a copious index. That these labours have been well 
worth while no one who has dipped into the Byng diaries can possibly 
deny. It is not just that he gives us an extraordinarily vivid picture of 
the England of the seventeen-eighties and nineties, the England of the 
great landlords, the recent enclosures, the new industrialists, and the 
miserable labourers and mill-hands. Another man of Byng’s social 
level and upbringing, but without his plain manners and warm humanity, 
would have missed three-quarters of the things that he notes and 
comments on. He was not a clever man; he had a modest job in the 
Stamp Office which kept him champing in London most of the year. 
But he was that admirable blend of the conservative-at-heart and 
radical-in-the-head, which made him hate what Cobbett called “ the 
System ” as much as it made him love all that was good in old English 


(Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 








C. Bruyn Andrews. 


Since he entered the House of 


life. So we find him advocating small holdings for the wretched agri- 
cultural labourers and loudly denouncing absentee landlords. Neg- 
lected houses and parks, such as he found at Grimsthorpe and Belvoir, 
arouse his anger, as does every badly run inn. In this last respect the 
England of the 1780’s seems to have been much like the England of 
the 1930’s; there were good, bad and indifferent inns, and the bad 
innkeepers were those who would not take the trouble or had no imagina- 
tion. Byng loved antiquities, old churches, ruins, and “ picturesque 
landscape, and made pathetic attempts to sketch them; many of his 
sketches, with the hotel bills and prints he pasted into his diaries, 
are reproduced by Mr. Andrews. He was glad of, and yet grumbled 
about, road improvements—‘‘ Depend upon it that riding is ruined 
by the enclosures and fine rounding of the roads.’”’ He is always glad 
to shake off the dirt of London, and yet each tour is full of gloomy 
anticipations that the weather will be bad, the beds damp, his com- 
panions uncongenial, and his indigestion unruly. Only Frek, the tenth 
child of his huge family and his favourite, never seems to have aroused 
pessimistic forebodings ; with Frek he almost feels young again. Let 
us leave him, then, on a lovely May morning at Biggleswade, ‘‘ my 
mare in health ; F. scampering upon Mr. Wells’ old grey poney 
when the hawthorn is in blossom and every day produces fresh flowers, 
and teems with vernal vegetation. 
Mountains of the Moon, Drummond, 
15s. ) 
IN this story of a British Museum expedition to Central Africa, Mr. 
Patrick Synge, the organiser, recounts many interesting facts about 
the weird tropical wonderland which exists on the upper slopes of 
Ruwenzori, the group of snow-capped mountains in Central Africa. 
There he found a country in which vegetation has run riot, where plants, 
that in England are comparatively tiny, grow into large trees on the 
mountains of the moon, among them giant lobelias, and particularly 
the senecios which are so typical a feature of the higher Ruwenzori 
landscape. Mr. Synge’s main object was the collecting of plants, 
and undoubtedly his collection will enrich the British Museum and 
Kew Gardens. In addition to Ruwenzori, the expedition visited 
Mount Elgon and other tropical mountains, while it was inevitable 
that they should see a good deal of the life of Uganda as lived by the 
natives of the interior and also the white man—settler, missionary and 
administrator. On the whole, his conclusions on the fairness of the 
rule, and the quality of the rulers, are favourable. The description 
of the country, and particularly its plant life, are the best parts of the 
book. In the upper reaches of the mountains desolate lakes lay beneath 
ice and snow-capped summits, while slowly the party cut their way 
up through dense bamboo forests, handicapped by the appalling 
weather which buried every living thing under a blanket of rain. Later 
on, better weather favoured the party, and some charming descriptions 
of plants are most effectively illustrated by the drawings of Stuart 
Somerville, and also by photographs. A book for all who are interested 
in travel and in flowers : particularly flowers. 
Commander of the Mists, by D. I 
8s. 6d.) 
THOUGH touched by high romance, this novel of the ’Forty-five 
is more or an old tale finely re-told. Glenmarisdale and his sister 
Darthula, ‘‘ Captives of a Star,’’ who stake and lose all in the Stuart 
cause, stand for the Highlands, doomed to absorption by Alan, that 
other typical Scot, who cannily blends prudence with virtue and carries 
off bride and lands. Other facets of Scottish character are glimpsed 
in Young Glengarry (here identified with Pickle the Spy), jealous and 
vengeful ; in “ Brounie’s ”’ fanatical race-worship ; in primitive Angus’s 
supreme loyalty to his chieftain. Yet in Charles Edward himself Mr. 
Murray sees, beyond the faulty individual, the undying Dream who is 
of all climes and races, and will return ever and again till the Last 
Gathering. In a sense, Scotland is paying still for Culloden; but 
as Mr. Murray leads us from Loch Shiel to Holyrood, from the Scattering 
to ultimate twilit peace, the spirit of the book echoes an older writer’s 
words: ‘‘ Never let me hear that brave blood has been shed in vain ; 
it sends a roaring voice down all through Time.” This is a work of 
dignity and power, shot through by fire, written with deep love. 
Mary-Aparrk MACDONALD. 


by Patrick M. Synge. (Lindsay 


.. Murray. (Hodder and Stoughton, 





Dark Horses, by Eden Phillpotts. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 

MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS writes his new tale round a Devon village 
and its inhabitants as freshly and firmly as if he had never written 
another. Merton Magna is, indeed, a hamlet rather than a village ; 
but Mr. Phillpotts’ art has always been to show how, in a handful of 
cottages, a larger house or two, a church, a shop, and an inn, there 
is room and to spare for life to take its way through love, hate, revenge, 
development, deterioration, sickness, down to death. The author’s 
homeliest characters are, as ever, his best: the slow-thinking, honest 
wheelwright, the old gipsy woman, the local men who frequent the inn. 
Their thoughts and their conversations hold the garnered wisdom of 
generations of their kind, and the whole is enriched by Mr. Phillpotts’ 
own forceful yet genial philosophy, growing ever deeper, broader, 
more charitable with the years. The ‘‘ dark horses’”’ of the title are 
those that we all have ‘“‘ hid in our secret stables, and often never know 
it till the brutes break loose to savage us, or other people, and work 
untold evil.”” Refreshing, steady as the seasons, sweet with nature, 
Mr. Phillpotts goes his way, untroubled by passing coteries or fashions. 

V. F. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

CHINESE WoMEN, by Florence Ayscough (Cape, 12s. 6d.) ; HEYDAY 
IN A VANISHED Wor LD, by Stephen Bonsai (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) ; 
Puccint AMONG FRIENDS, by Vincent Seligman (Macmillan, 16s.) ; 
ASTROPHEL, by Alfred A. Bill (Cassell, 15s.) ; ‘THE HEALING KNIFE, 
by George Sava (Faber, 8s. 6d.). Fiction : SUMMER MOoonsHINE, by 
P. G. Wodehouse (Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) ; DEAD AND Nort Burien, by H. F. M. 
Prescott (Constable, 7s. 6d.) ; SON oF Davin, by S. W. Powell (Bodley 
Head, 7s. 6d.); THE NuRSEMAID WHO DISAPPEARE p, by Philip Mac- 
donald (Crime Club, 7s. 6d.). 
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AS A SPORTSMAN 


FOX-HUTCHINSON 


CREEVEY 


N February 5th the 

centenary of Thomas 

Creevey’s death fell, 

just three months 

after Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s death at ninety-two. 
In the thirty-five years since 
Sir Herbert edited “‘ The Creevey 
Papers’ those letters from and 
to the gossiping, observant 
Thomas have formed a basis for 
almost all the social and political 
histories of their time. In curi- 
ous contrast they have been as 
strikingly neglected by the his- 
torian of sport. Yet, within their 
limits, they have lights to throw 
on its development, for, though 
by upbringing Creevey was not 
himself a sportsman, nearly half 
his seventy years were lived 
among prominent Corinthians. 
With them, in a desultory way, 
he hunted, shot, and raced. His 
wife was of the sporting family 
of Brandling. His stepson, 
William Ord, owned some of the 
best moors in Northumberland. 
Most important of all, his chief 
patron—scandal even has said 
his half-brother—was that Lord 
Sefton to whose enterprise, com- 
bined with those of his son, the 
third Earl, and William Lynn, 
the landlord of Liverpool’s 
Waterloo Hotel, we owe the 
founding of both the Grand 
National and the Waterloo Cup. 

Of Creevey’s hunting there 
is, perhaps, not much to say. 
Like “‘ Facey Romford’s’’ subscriber Mr. Willy Watkins, he “‘ only 
hunted for conformity,” but, if guaranteed some “‘ patent safety”’ to 
ride when on a visit at one or other of those great houses in 
which it was his pride and his hosts’ and hostesses’ delight for him 
to stay, he thoroughly enjoyed “‘a day with the hounds.”’ For 
inclusion among the records of a famous country and a very famous 
pack there can be no more charming picture than that of Lady 
Darlington, the hard-bitten Master’s second wife, seeing dear Mr. 
Creevey off, in February, 1826, from the door of Raby Castle. 
She had insisted that he should take a crust of bread “ properly 
done up in paper.”’ She had lent him her own whip. She had 
arranged that he should ride her own horse, Raby, and that her 
own groom should pilot him. Side by side with the Master 
iahka Darlington’s peer 

With his chin striking out and his cap on his ear 
—he cantered the 
five miles to the 
meet, and there 
mounted Raby. 

“Such a horse 

and such a cha- 
peron of a groom 
and such a day 
and such a scene 
of beauty and 
animation I never 
beheld. Our 
ground was on the 
high banks of the 
Tees where we 
found, and after 
a run of about an 
hour and a half 
killed, I going over 


every leap that 
anyone else did, 
and being in at 


the death, but then 
these leaps are no 
great things and 
such a horse and 
guide made them 
really nothing.” 
Creevey then 
was in his fifty- 
ninth year, and the 
idea of this old 
ex-M.P. for Thet- 
ford flying over 
fences in boyish 
pride of his 


THE 





THOMAS CREEVEY 


(From ‘‘ Creevey's Life and Times,’ Messrs John Murray) 





EARL OF DARLINGTON AND HIS FOXHOUNDS 
From the picture by Ben Marshall 
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achievement is as delightful as 
that, years later, of Disraeli in a 
velvet jacket riding out to hounds 
from Belvoir Castle. 


Of another famous velvet 


jacket we have a glimpse in 
Creevey’s papers. It is the 
‘library coat”? in which Dr. 


Shipley, then Dean of St. Asaph 
and then in his eightieth year, 
shot all day, from his pony, in 
pouring rain. It is notable that, 
in recording this, Creevey de- 
clares that there, in Wales, “ the 
pheasants were much more nu- 
merous and the shooting alto- 
gether much better than at 
Croxteth or Knowsley.’ Re- 
membering, too, that battue-ing 
—covert-shooting—is commonly 
supposed to have come into 
fashion only with Prince Albert, 
it is equally interesting to find 
that as early as 1822 Lady 
Anson wrote from Holkham to 
let Creevey know that in the 
season’s first battue there ‘*‘ 780 
head of game were killed by 
10 guns and that 25 woodcocks 
formed a grand feature of the 
chasse.”’ 

Five years later, at Croxteth, 


he himself records: ‘* Sport 
brilliant. Sefton, his 3. sons, 
Berkeley Craven and Mir. 


McKenzie killing 141 pheasants, 
above roo hares, &c., &c. On 
coming home the night was so 
dark that my lord over- 
turned us.’’ Another accident 
had occurred in 1822, when, hunting with Lord Harewood’s 
Hounds, poor Creevey had had a fall ‘‘ at a ragged stone wall” 
and—a note most reminiscent of ‘‘ Mr. Jorrocks’s Journal ’’ ! 
had had “to present a countryman with 3s. for catching my 
horse.”’ 

Quite apart from such disasters, it was, however, in racing, 
far more than in hunting or shooting, that the old gossip’s interest 
lay. Like politics, it offered that atmosphere of intrigue, scandal, 
and inside information which was so dear to his nature. From 
Stoke Farm, as Lord Sefton’s guest, he went often to Ascot, so 
that—for comparison with The Druid’s—we have his description 
of George IV’s State drives ; of Lady Salisbury—‘‘ Dow. Sally,” 
England’s first lady M.F.H.—going off after the races, at 
the age of seventy-eight, for a Fourth of June evening on 
the river with her great-nephew Lord Hillsborough and other 
Etonians; and 
of Lady Maria 
Molyneux, a rival 
to the most ath- 
letic girls of to- 
day, who, before 
attending the 
races, had been at 
Lord  Hertford’s 
opera till 3 a.m., 
and ridden twelve 
miles before break- 
fast. 

With Lord 
Sefton, also, 
Creevey went to 
Newmarket and to 
Goodwood. In 
Epsom, too, he 
delighted. As a 
trencherman at 
Lambton Castle 
he was generally 
at “‘ King Jog’s”’ 
—Lord Durham's 
—private races. 
While billeted for 
months with the 
Michael Angelo 
Taylors at Cantley 
he learned of Don- 
caster’s inner his- 
tory, including the 


wagers of Gre- 
ville and George 
Payne. Yet more 
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important is the light his fortunate 
visit to ‘‘ Dear Eddard,’’ the Hon. 
R.E. Petre, at Stapleton has thrown 
on the mystery of Theodore’s St. 
Leger since, four years ago, Mr. 
John Gore produced additions 
to “The Creevey Papers” in 
‘*Creevey’s Life and Times.”’ 
Up to then all the public 
knew and all tradition had re- 
corded was that on the morning 
of that race in 1822 Mr. Petre’s 
Theodore appeared so lame that 
his jockey, John Jackson, who 
already had ridden seven St. 
Leger winners, collapsed into 
tears, and odds of 1,000 guineas 
to a crown and 1,000 guineas to a 
walking-stick were laid against 
him. ‘That he won has_ been 
attributed variously to a miracle 
and to Jackson’s riding. Now, if 
Creevey is to be believed, the 
explanation is in fact quite simple. 
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MARIA, COUNTESS OF SALISBURY 


(From “ Bridleways through History,” 
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He says: “ The day was perhaps 
the most famous in all the annals 
of racing villainy. Rhodes Mills 
. . . has the management of 
Dear Eddard’s stables and so 
perfectly hum-bugged poor Petre 
about the badness of the horse 
that . . . Petre gave Wyvill 
(Mills’ Brother-in-law) £200 to 
take his bets off his hands, by 
which Wyvill got £5,000 and 
Rhodes Mills has won as much.”’ 

A classic ramp, it seems, is 
here disclosed ; and in Mr. Gore’s 
selections, as in Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s, there are other equally 
important references to racing. 
Unfortunately, between the two 
: combined, less than three per cent. 
i tie of Creevey’s total papers has as 
yet been published. Even that, 
though far from being the history 
of a sportsman, gives many a use- 


by permission of Lady Apsley) ful check upon the history of sport. 


AT THE THEATRE 


THE PAST AND THE PRESENT 


E MUSSET begins his famous “ Stanzas to Malibran” 

with the line : ‘ Sans doute il est trop tard pour parler 

encor d’elle.”” But this does not apply to centenaries. 

Irving’s, which happened last week-end, must have 
been the cause of much heart-stirring. How great an actor 
was Irving? In my view he was the greatest since Phelps, so 
that the line runs: Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Macready, Phelps, 
Irving. The odd thing is that those others were all natural 
actors, whereas Irving made himself into a player. All the world 
knew of those mannerisms—the stoop, the gait, the extraordinary 
pronunciation. What has not always been recognised is that 
Irving knew of them too, and not only knew but insisted on them. 
Off the stage he could walk like any other man; on the stage 
he wilfully made himself a target for the caricaturist. His 
vowel sounds would have carried the condemnation of the most 
junior B.B.C. announcer. Yet he had a power over an audience 
that has not been equalled in our time. People said he was 
‘always Irving.” What they really meant was that there was 
a side of Irving to cope with widely dissimilar réles. ‘There 
was an Irving who resembled Becket, Wolsey, Shylock, Dante. 
There was another Irving who resembled Charles the First. 
But where, pray, was the resemblance between Jingle, Louis 
the Eleventh, Dr. Primrose, Corporal Brewster, Robespierre, 
Lesurques and Dubosc? Yet these were all Irving. In my view 
Irving was head and shoulders above any other actor | have 
ever seen; his talent was different in kind from that of any 
other player. In the matter of degree he had more pathos, 
more sweetness, more dignity, more lovableness than anybody 
else, and it is not contested that he had more power and greater 
command of awe and terror. I do not think he cared greatly 
for the drama except as a vehicle for acting, which is perhaps 
no greater fault than the modern one of holding the play to be 
the thing so passionately that the mediocrity of modern acting 
is either unnoticed or glossed over. It is often complained that 
Irving did nothing for the future of the English drama, and 
one will admit that he was not greatly interested. Perhaps 
‘“‘Aprés moi le déluge !” applies to a great actor as well as to an 
egotistical monarch. And Irving was a supreme egoist. But 
if he did nothing for the future of the drama he did a great deal 
for its past. He produced Shakespeare not for posterity but 
for antiquity. And his production mightily pleased and edified 
the audiences of his own day. There is a passage in Boswell 
in which Johnson defends his line about the death of Garrick 
eclipsing the gaiety of nations. Johnson points out that the 
word he used is “ eclipse” and not “ extinguish.” I do not 
feel certain about the word Johnson would have used about 
the death of Irving. In my view the light of great acting went out 
for fifty years, and has not been, in Othello’s word, relumed since. 

While I was writing the foregoing the postman brought 
me a letter containing a quotation from the Torrington Diaries, 
which my correspondent said would delight me. It enchants 
me so much that I cannot withhold it from readers of COUNTRY 
Lire. The date is Wednesday, May 14th, 1794: 

“My next morning was employ’d in walking about my 
detestation, London ; waiting upon my lawyer; and lounging 
about till what I thought a good hour for dining: When I put 
in at the Piazza Coffee House Covent Garden,—and had the 
room to myself at such an unatural hour: Thence like an old 
country put, I adjourned to Drury Lane Playhouse where | 
enjoy’d the highly wrought exhibition of Mrs S[iddon]’s per- 


formance in Catherine in Henry 8th, altho’ lost and sent to 
waste in this wild wide theatre, where close observation cannot 
be maintain’d—nor quick applause receiv’d ! 

*““ Restore me, ye overuling powers to the drama, to the 
warm close, observant, seats of Old Drury where I may comfort- 
ably criticise and enjoy the delights of scenic fancy: These 
now are past! The nice discriminations, of the actors face, 
and of the actors feeling, are now all lost in the vast void of the 
new theatre of Drury Lane. 

“Garrick—thou didst retire at the proper time—for wer’t thou 
restor’d to the stage,—in vain, would now thy finesse,—thy bye 
play, thy whisper,—thy aside,—and even thine eye, assist thee. 

“Thus do I crawl about in London !—Where are my old 
friends? All gone before me—!!! Where are thy new ones ? 
Why, they understand me not; they speak a new language, 
they prescribe fashions,—I think they do not understand 
comforts. ‘ Why here is a fine theatre,’ say they? ‘Aye, it 
may be fine, it may be magnificent ; but I neither hear, nor see 
in it!’ ‘Thats your misfortune ’—— So it is I allow; but not 
yet my failing. 

““* Does it proceed from the narrowness of my faculties ; 
or the width of your new state? Answer me that? Is my 
decrease equal to your increase? No; No; fill your stage 
with monsters—gigantic cars, and long train’d processions 
whilst the air vibrates with the sound of trumpets, and kettle 
drums: ‘These will beat all your actors, and actresses out of 
the field. Who will listen to, or who can hear the soliloquies 
of Shakespeare, the inward terrors of the mind—perturbed 
imaginations and the strugglings of a guilty conscience— ? 

“To see a fellow hunting a dagger about the stage 
or an old princess wasting in a great chair? Who will go here- 
after to see their tiresome attitudes? To hear them none will 
attempt—so let us have the battlements—the combat, the 
sulphur, the torches—the town in flames—and the chorus.” 

The week, as a theatre-going week, has been of a poverty 
almost morbid. At the Ambassadors Theatre was a little piece 
called ‘ Nuts in May,” adapted from, I think, the Hungarian. 
This told how a young wife, piqued with her husband, pretended 
to be insane to the point of believing that the mental specialist 
was her husband. This is the kind of thing which suffices 
for a short forty-minutes film, and about which film-critics 
never write, for the good reason that there is nothing to be 
written. Three minutes of this might be amusing; more 
is a weariness. The talents of Miss Magda Keen and Mr. Steve 
Geray are wasted, and the quality of the piece is such that one 
cannot even give a guess as to what those talents may be. 

‘““Meet Mrs. Annesley’ at the Richmond Theatre was 
better, at least in intention. ‘This told how a refined widow, 
living near Brighton, took under her wing a young composer 
and a fraudulent middle-aged adventurer. ‘The young composer 
gave his patroness a sleeping draught and was about to make 
off with £500 in notes, when the adventurer came in and collared 
both him and the cash. The composer when we first saw 
him had just escaped death by drowning, and I think perhaps a 
title from Ibsen might have been borrowed or adapted. Why 
not “The Gentleman from the Sea”? 

Miss Louise Hampton endowed the absurd lady with an 
appearance of cheerfulness mingled with woe—like the sun 
glinting on a wet, February window-pane. 

GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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EAST or WEST for MILK PRODUCTION? 


By W. HARWOOD LONG 


OW to maintain the balance fairly between producer 
and consumer in times of rising prices is a matter of 
no little moment. It is particularly important 
with a commodity like milk, the marketing (and, 
incidentally, the production and distribution to a 

considerable extent) of which is controlled by one huge organisa- 
tion, so that the free play of the market can no longer be relied on 
to correct automatically any abnormalities that changing con- 
ditions may carry with them. Hence we find at the present time 
the case for increased prices being successfully urged by producers 
faced with higher costs of production, while consumers, with their 
purchasing power reduced at every upward step in prices, view 
with considerable scepticism a system that prescribes a price 
more than many of them can afford for a necessary article of 
food, and inveigh against increasing costs of living. 


CRITICISMS OF THE CONSUMERS’ COMMITTEE 


Only a day or two before Christmas, the Consumers’ Com- 
mittee issued its report on the Milk Marketing Board’s contract 
for the year beginning October 1st, 1937, when, it will be remem- 
bered, wholesale buying prices for milk were increased from 
15s. 3d. to 15s. 11d. per dozen gallons, and minimum retail prices 
by 1d. per gallon. The disappointment with which this report 
has been received in farming circles is a good instance of the 
different viewpoints from which producers and consumers only 
too often see the same problem. 

It was clear to the Committee that costs of production of 
milk were higher when the 1937-38 contract prices were fixed 
than a year earlier, and, so far as evidence was available, the 
Committee was satisfied that the rise of %d. per gallon was not 
too great to compensate the producer for his increased cost. 
The members, however, were less satisfied that milk production 
is to-day organised as efficiently as might be expected from the 
all-embracing nature of its controlling body. One of their 
criticisms was the large amount of milk that has been put on the 
manufacturing market at less than cost of production during the 
last few years, for it is the loss on this milk that has each year made 
it necessary to charge sucha high price for liquid milk. The 
Committee realises that some manufacturing milk is necessary 
to safeguard the supply of liquid milk throughout the year, and 
a margin of 20 per cent. has been suggested. On this basis it 
is shown that in 1935-36 the total amount of milk necessary to 
supply the liquid market and allow for contingencies was eight 
hundred million gallons. Actually the amount of milk passing 
through the Milk Marketing Board was rather more than one 
thousand million gallons. The true surplus of manufacturing 
milk thus amounted to more than one-quarter of the liquid re- 
quirement, so that, assuming 1935-36 prices to have been fair 
to producers, consumers had a right to feel aggrieved at having 
to pay for their milk a price to help cover the loss incurred 
on the true surplus, in addition to a fair reward to the producer 
of liquid. 


PARADOXES OF THE SURPLUS 


If it were possible to remove the producers of the true surplus 
from milk production with a stroke of the pen, the problem 
would be simple to solve, but in actual fact the conscious diverting 
of farmers into or out of a particular branch of farming is a process 
to be embarked on only with extreme care. It is, however, one 
of the functions of a Board that has the despotic power of the 
M.M.B. to encourage production in those areas most suited for 
it and, if necessary, to discourage it in others. So far, the available 
evidence suggests that the policy of the Board has tended rather 
in the opposite direction and that where the Board might have 
used its influence to reduce the amount of surplus milk, its action 
has, in fact, tended to stimulate production, especially in areas 
that produce mainly for the manufacturing market. 

Two reports recently issued by the Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute, Oxford, throw some light on this subject. 
The first is written by Messrs. B. L. Smith and H. Whitby, under 
the title “‘ Milk Marketing Before and After Organisation,’’ and 
compares conditions in an area in central Somerset in the years 
1931-32 and 1934-35. ‘This report contains a considerable amount 
of incidental information about dairy farming in the area that 
it covers. It was found, for instance, that in Central Somerset 
the ratio of production of summer milk to winter milk is exception- 
ally high—somewhere in the neighbourhood of 2:1 (based on 
the months of June and December), and, this being so, it is very 
significant to read in the report that ‘‘ the foremost function of 
Central Somerset is to provide a reservoir of milk for the London 
market, to be drawn upon when supplies cannot be obtained from 
more contiguous areas. Under normal conditions this happens 
chiefly during the winter months.’ At the outset, it seems 
anomalous that an area which is devoted mainly to summer pro- 
duction should have to rely for its justification on supplying 
reserves of winter milk to London. The paradoxical nature of 
this state of affairs is emphasised when it is realised that the 
bulk of the production of this area has to seek the low-priced 
manufacturing market for its outlet, and so low has the price 
been for milk sold in this market that it is only by heavy subsidies 
from the Milk Pool that it has been possible to pay prices that 


approximate to the costs of production. The writers of this 
report conclude: ‘‘ The producer’s main problem in Central 
Somerset is to obtain the most profitable use of the summer milk, 
which, from the national viewpoint, is an evil which has to be 
endured to ensure a winter milk reservoir for the London market.”’ 
If this sums up the position accurately, it is pertinent at least to 
consider whether, assuming the provision of a winter reservoir 
to be essential, this function should be delegated to an area that 
specialises in summer production. 


ARABLE VERSUS GRASS COUNTIES 


And here some valuable information can be obtained by 
referring to the second report, ‘‘ The Costs of Milk Production 
in England and Wales,” a report based on costs supplied by the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s advisory economists throughout the 
country. Part of the publication is given up to a comparison of 
the costs on groups of farms in each of the eleven Milk Marketing 
Board regions for the period November ist, 1934, to Septem- 
ber 30th, 1935. ‘The Central Somerset area forms part of the 
Mid-Western Region, No. 9, comprising the counties of Somerset, 
Dorset and Wiltshire. Although it cannot be claimed that 
conditions in one section of a region are necessarily so similar 
to the rest of the region as to justify one in assuming that the 
average costs of the region are applicable to all parts of it, there 
is a general consensus of opinion that the M.M.B. regions do repre- 
sent definite production types. It should be possible, then, to 
test the validity of the assumption that Central Somerset is a 
satisfactory reservoir for London's winter milk supply by comparing 
the costs in Region No, 9 with similar costs in a region whose pro- 
duction of milk is as high in winter as in summer. 

The region that has been chosen for comparison in this 
article is the Eastern Region, No. 3, which comprises the counties 
of Cambridge, Suffolk, Isle of Ely, Norfolk, Huntingdon, Soke 
of Peterborough, and Lincolnshire. In this region the ratio of 
summer to winter production was found to be only 98 to 100 
(compared with 119 to 100 in Region g), and the cows averaged 
a winter yield of 1.88 gallons of milk per day (compared with 
1.5 gallons in Region No. 9). 

The following figures compare the more relevant costs on 
these two groups: 


Group 3 Group 9 

Eastern. Mid- 
Western. 

Cost of production per gallon, year 1934-35.. 9.43d. 8.91d. 
Cost of food per gallon, year 1934-35 5.29d. 5.24d. 
Cost of food per gallon, winter 1934-35 7.29d. 7.34d. 
Cost of food per gallon, summer 1935-36 4.08d. 3.62d. 


There was remarkably little difference in the costs in these two 
regions. Costs per gallon in the Mid-Western Region were 
slightly lower than in the Eastern in total costs for the year, cost 
of food for the year, and cost of food in the summer period. 
Winter production, however, was carried on at a lower cost for 
food in the Eastern Region than in the Mid-Western. Moreover, 
the fact that the herds were larger in size in Region 9, and had 
a smaller proportion of level delivery contracts, would be expected 
to carry some advantage in cost. 

The writers of the second report emphasise the tentative 
nature of their information, and it will be interesting to see how 
far the report on the year 1935-36, which should be published 
in the near future, will corroborate or possibly refute the findings 
of 1934-35. ‘There is no reason, however, why the inferences 
drawn from the costs given above should not be accepted without 
reserve, and the general conclusion would seem to be that there 
is little justification for the survival of the Somerset milk shed 
simply on the grounds of providing London with its winter 
reservoir. Winter milk can evidently be produced as cheaply 
in the arable counties of eastern England, where, in fact, much 
of the food, such as sugar-beet tops, though charged at its full 
feeding value in the costs, is actually a by-product, and involves 
the producer in little or no actual expense. 


EFFICIENCY THE TRUE CRITERION 


It is not intended to suggest that systems of dairy farming 
that have grown up and become localised in different parts of 
the country can or should be done away with without a very 
thorough enquiry into all the implications involved. For instance, 
the eastern counties appear at present to be able to produce at 
a cost scarcely higher than in the west, without involving the 
M.M.B. in the problem of disposing of a summer surplus at less 
than cost price. But it does not follow that an extension of 
production in the east would necessarily be undertaken at no greater 
cost than the present. Milk marketing has, however, become 
such a monopolistic business of late that the consumer, no less 
than the producer, is taking a keen interest in the activities of 
the M.M.B. Both producer and consumer have a right to expect 
that any action the Board may take shall be in the direction of 
increased efficiency, in the widest sense, and that everything shall 
be done to stimulate and encourage production in those areas and 
on those farms where it can most effectively be followed. The 
evidence of the reports cited here leaves it open to doubt whether 
the present policy of the Board is always directed towards this end. 
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A NEW SHEEP CROSS IN YORKSHIRE 


IR FREDERICK AYKROYD, 

Br., of Birstwith Hall, near Harro- 

gate, is fostering an interesting 

experiment on his farm in con- 

nection with the crossing of Dorset 
Horn ewes with a Corriedale ram. The 
Dorset Horn breed is already one of our 
best-known types, particularly owing to 
its capacity to breed at any time of the 
year, whence it is valuable for supplying 
out-of-season lamb. The Dorset Horn 
has many other good qualities apart from 
this, for, though in general character it 
is a Down type of sheep, unlike the 
majority of the other Down breeds it 
has a white face and legs, while the skin 
is remarkably free from pigmentary 
colouring. This is specially valuable for 
ensuring a freedom from black wool, 
from which most of the other Down breeds 
suffer in greater or lesser degree. Such 
a characteristic is particularly undesirable 
from the woollen manufacturer’s view- 
point, as this introduces complications 
in the manufacturing of woollen goods, 
arising out of the tendency for black fibres to spoil manufactured 
goods intended for use with light-coloured dyes. 

The breeders of Dorset Horn sheep have not always been 
conscious of this particular advantage, while sheep breeders in 
general in this country have given very little consideration to 
woollen manufacturing requirements so far as home-produced 
wool is concerned. The general tendency is to treat the fleece 
as of secondary importance, in view of the predominating value 
which belongs to the carcass. 

New Zealand sheep breeders pondered on this question in 
the latter part of last century. This arose out of the desire to 
take advantage of the frozen lamb trade with this country, without 
sacrificing unduly the value of their wool trade. ‘Thus the pre- 
vailing breed in New Zealand at that time was the Merino, and 
it was not long before Long-wool crosses on to the Merino pro- 
duced a type which gave the results desired. This type suited 
the local conditions so well that some breeders sought to create 


A WEEK OF GOOD 


REYNOLDSTOWN’S 


HEN the winners of three Grand Nationals turn 

out in the same race, and that race is at a Metro- 

politan meeting, then London rises to the occasion, 

and it rose nobly last Saturday, when Reynoldstown 

met Kellsboro’ Jack and half a dozen Aintree aspirants 
of this year, in the Grand International Handicap Steeplechase 
at Sandown Park. Some idea of the size of the attendance can 
be gathered from the fact that the race-cards were sold out after 
the first event. Neither Reynoldstown nor Kellsboro’ Jack won 
the race, and it had no immediate value as a guide to the Grand 
National of next month. Reynoldstown had made his first 
appearance for nearly twelve months earlier in the week, at 
Leicester, and, considering that he was a little lacking in con- 
dition, had given such satisfaction by finishing third to Red 
Hillman and Cygnis that he started favourite from Kellsboro’ 
Jack. Reynoldstown made one mistake at Sandown which 
seemed to take some of the fire out of him, and his display there- 
after was a little disappointing to his admirers. It may be that, 
after all, he will not be sent to Cheltenham to oppose Golden 
Miller. He would have to run a good deal better there to have 
a chance of beating Miss Paget’s horse if the latter is at the top 
of his form. 

The outcome of the Sandown race was a whirlwind display 
on the part of the eight year old, Mrs. A. E. Phillips’ Rightun, 
who made all the running and won almost at his leisure from 
Silver Bow II and Bachelor Prince. ‘There was hardly a moment 
when he looked like losing, except, perhaps, when he made a 
slight mistake at the last fence, for most of the time he was a dozen 
lengths clear of the next horse, and he still had six to spare from 
Silver Bow II as they passed the judge. Had Rightun been 
engaged in the Grand National, this performance would have 
been regarded as a bull point for his Liverpool chance; but he 
is not. He has been excused the ordeal for this year, at any rate. 
Brilliant horse as this winner of last year’s Lancashire Steeplechase 
at Manchester and Scottish Grand National is, he is not the safest 
of jumpers, for he likes to tear along in front. He is, however, 
an exceptional horse round “‘ park ’’ courses, and he likes a right- 
handed course in preference to a left-handed one. 

If it were not for this peculiarity one might say that the 
performance of the Grand National mire Pontet, who beat him 
so easily at Nottingham, was the best Grand National test of the 
season. Judgment may, however, be suspended about the value 
of the Nottingham win of Pontet until after she has run this after- 
noon for the Troytown Steeplechase at Lingfield, an event that 
should draw another great crowd, for there will be a bunch of 
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a new breed from the Lincoln and Leicester crosses on to the 
Merino, and by the inter-mating of the cross-breds so produced. 
By the subsequent practice of selection to a kind of half-way type 
between the original parent breeds, the Corriedale breed was 
evolved. This was between fifty and sixty years ago, and the 
breed as it is found to-day is reasonably satisfactory as regards 
fixity of type and true breeding properties. ‘The Corriedale is a 
polled white-faced breed with a fleece that commands a good 
opinion from the woollen manufacturer’s standpoint, while its 
carcass qualities are already well known in connection with the 
Canterbury lamb trade. It has been a source of surprise to many 
people that the Corriedale was unknown as a breeding sheep to 
this country until the Empire Exhibition at Wembley. There, 
Corriedales were bought subsequently by a Scottish farmer, 
land they are said to be giving quite satisfactory results. This, 
in fact, was the source from which Sir Frederick Aykroyd pur- 
chased the ram which is being mated with Dorset Horn ewes. 


STEEPLECHASING 


promising National horses in the field. Silver Bow II is a horse 
that has not, so far, been too seriously considered as a Liverpool 
horse, for he is not a steeplechaser that came to the game in’ the 
orthodox manner. He began his racing career on the flat in 
France, and won an important race at Deauville. ‘Then he sank 
in the scale, and was running in selling hurdle races before he 
was bought, after winning one, by the Epsom trainer, Walter 
Nightingall, for what seems now to be a mere trifle. Since he 
was schooled over a country he has gone from success to success, 
and is now a highly accomplished steeplechaser. ‘There is no 
reason why he should not do as well at Liverpool as Davy Jones, 
a horse with much the same sort of antecedents, did the year before 
last. Bachelor Prince, a horse who has already been placed in a 
Grand National, did well to finish third in the Sandown race, 
and his owner, Mr. J. V. Rank, has in him a useful second string 
to his mare Cooleen. 

Grand National horses that were out last week generally 
did well, though one of them, that popular old stayer, Ego—whose 
owner, Mr. Henry Llewellyn, has had such good rides round 
Liverpool on him—dropped dead at Gatwick—the second Grand 
National entry to come to a similar end in the last few weeks. 
The race in which he ran was won by Mr. Arthur Sainsbury’s 
Blue Shirt, a young horse that has been steadily forcing himself 
into recognition this season. He has already been round Aintree 
without falling, and has won two four-mile steeplechases, so that 
there is nothing to cavil at in either his stamina or his jumping 
ability—and he has only rost. 2lb. to carry, too ! 

There was no more popular win during the week than that 
of Davy Jones at Gatwick. ‘The sympathies of the public are 
with Davy Jones and his owner’s son, Mr. Anthony Mildmay, 
from whom the great prize appeared to be snatched when it was 
almost within their grasp the year before last. He won his race 
with great ease, jumping as well as he did when he led the 
Grand National field of 1936 over every fence except the last. 

Apart from to-day’s Lingfield race, the most interesting 
event of the future weeks will be the next appearance of Royal 
Mail. Mr. Hugh Lloyd Thomas, his owner, has now decided 
that he will ride last year’s winner himself. Mr. Thomas is 
approaching his fiftieth year, and in all the records of the race there 
is no precedent for a jockey of this age riding a Grand National 
winner. Even the great Mr. Thomas Pickernell, who rode in 
seventeen Grand Nationals, was not so old as this when he had 
his third success in the race, on Pathfinder in 1875. Everyone, 
however, will wish Mr. Thomas and his horse the best of luck 
in their dashing venture. Birp’s-EYE. 
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RING THEIR LEGS, NOT WRING THEIR NECKS 


DECOYS AND DIMINISHING WILD DUCK. By PERCY R. LOWE 


HE question of the 
possible part played by 
duck decoys in dimin- 
ishing the numbers of 
wild ducks in Europe 
has, of late, excited a good deal 
of attention and discussion in or- 
nithological and sporting circles. 
This interest has probably 
been due in great part to the 
action of the British Section of 
the International Committee for 
Bird Preservation, in setting up 
a sub-committee of investigation 
to find out, if possible, whether 
the numerical status of wild 
geese and wild ducks in Europe 
is, in fact, slowly but surely 
sliding downhill to a point which 
calls for some combined action 
on the part of the national 
Governments interested. ‘This 
sub - committee has_ therefore 
been concerned for some time 
in an endeavour to discover 
what are the factors which are 
exerting their influence, for good 
or evil, both on the immense 
breeding grounds of the Far 
North and in those European 
countries through which duck 
migrate or spend the winter. 
That the numerical status 
of wild ducks is diminishing in 
North America to a point which 
is giving rise to grave anxiety is 
now, unfortunately, a fact which 
cannot be denied. In a recent 


pamphlet dealing with an enquiry into this problem which now 
faces the United States of America, Mr. Kermit Roosevelt states 
that ‘‘ the conditions these men found [who made the enquiry] 
will be profoundly shocking [italics mine] to many hunters as 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt is a sportsman of 
world-wide reputation, and not, therefore, likely to have been 
led away by hasty conclusions or an excess of sentimentality. 
Happily, the conditions in Europe at the present time do not seem 


well as non-hunters.”’ 
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Chart showing the winter wanderings of teal. O 
at Orielton, Pembrokeshire 


misguided drainage 


grounds. 


up the water supply 
water at a constant 
for thousands of wildfowl and other forms of life. 
improvident interference with the main breeding grounds in the 
Far North. Another, reckless shooting on the migratory resting 
It is, then, satisfactory to note that, except in one or 
two countries, the capture of wild ducks by means of decoys 


= Decoy 


to be in any way comparable to 
those in America; but in safe- 
guarding a valuable sporting and 
economic asset one has to look 
far ahead, and also far afield. 
But not so very far ahead ; for 
in this connection it may be 
stated that France, as regards 
her wild duck, is already virtually 
“shot out.’”’ This is hardly to 
be wondered at, when it is 
stated that in 1935, 1,500,000 
licences were issued to kill birds 
in general, and that a close 
season for duck is_ barely 
observed. The consequences of 
this over-zealous shooting, un- 


fortunately, do not entirely 
concern France herself; for 
there must be_ repercussions 


which are bound to affect other 


nations situated on the old 
migratory tracks pursued by 
wildfowl. In a word, if any 


link in the chain of migratory 
routes is broken, the evil result 
is bound to be far-reaching ; 
for we are all, in our status as 
European nations, largely inter- 
dependent. 

There are, of course, many 
factors which may combine, or 
which actually are combining at 
the present day, to diminish the 
numerical status of duck in 
Europe. These are too numerous 
and complicated to enlarge upon 
here. But one of them is the 


of marshes and swamps which formerly held 
of the country concerned and kept the surface 
level while, incidentally, forming sanctuaries 


Another is 





ONE OF THE FIVE DECOYS STILL USED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Six more are occasionally used, out of forty-four recorded fifty years ago 
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would not appear to be one of these 
adverse factors at the present time. But 
the toll taken by one country in particular 
is very far above its fair share. Never- 
theless, there is no disguising the fact 
that there is a general feeling on the 
Continent that the duck taken in decoys 
in Great Britain do constitute a definite 
menace to the sum total. That this 
feeling is unjustified has been proved 
beyond cavil by a recent report to the 
British Section of the International Com- 
mittee by the specially appointed Decoy 
Investigation Group of the Wild Fowl 
Inquiry Sub-committee. This report 
will shortly be published along with 
other reports from different sections of 
the Sub-committee, dealing with other 
aspects of the entire problem. 

In his now classic work on the 
subject of duck decoys, Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey (1886) gives a list of such as were 
either working then or had been worked 
in past times in Great Britain. This list 
approaches the total of 200. In days 
long since past decoying duck was an 
important and lucrative industry in 
Great Britain. Steamships carrying frozen 
meat to our shores had not been even 
thought of. Breech-loading guns had 
not been invented. Wild duck con- 
stituted an important variation of our 
home-bred meat supply. Ruffs and 
reeves were netted in the fens of 
Lincolnshire in hundreds for the London markets. The 
horizons of the Lincolnshire fens, to mention only one locality, 
were at times literally black with duck when migratory and local 
movements were occurring. Duck existed in their millions. 
What are the facts now? Payne-Gallwey in 1886 could only 
discover forty-four decoys in the whole of Great Britain. In the 
report of the Decoy Investigation Group, made after an exhaustive 
personal enquiry, it is stated that there were only five decoys in full 
use in 1936, and six more occasionally used by the owners for the 
supply of “‘ the house’”’ or as an occasional means of diversion. 
It is clear, then, that decoying duck in Great Britain as a paying 
concern is a dead, or all but dead, industry. It is dying out even 
as an amusement. The numbers taken in Great Britain by this 
method are, relatively to the total supply available, almost negligible. 

In sixteen years (1920-35), Mr. Colin McLean, in his presi- 
dential address to the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society, 
gives the total number of duck taken in decoys in Norfolk as 
146,000, a number which, at the lowest estimate, does not nearly 
approach half the total taken in one year by one of our near neigh- 
bours on the Continent. 

Nevertheless, the Continental critic still continues to judge 
us on the evidence and facts of past history. Yet we may well 
pause to ask what do the facts of the present day, so briefly referred 
to, prove in regard to the diminishing status of our own wild duck 


OF WILD FOWL IN EUROPE. 


of killed, we should discover more about their breeding grounds and migration routes 
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CRITICISED ON THE CONTINENT AS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DECREASE 


If a percentage of the ducks were ringed instead 


in particular and those of Europe in general. Surely this—if, 
in the brief space of a hundred years, or even fifty, a mere flash 
in time in the evolutionary history of our wild duck, the con- 
ditions of civilisation have been such as to make decoying on a 
commercial scale a game “‘ not worth the candle,” what may we 
expect in the near future unless the greatest care is exercised to 
guard the sources of supply by every possible means. Is not 
this an answer to those optimists who declare that there are just 
as many duck as ever there were ? 

An objection, however, to this line of argument may be made 
—and, in fact, has been made—on the ground that decoying duck 
in England is no longer carried on because wages and the market 
price no longer make it a profitable proposition. If that is the 
objection, the answer seems to be: then how can it pay Holland 
to decoy them and ship them in hundreds of thousands all the 
way to the London market? I do not know what the wages of 
a Fen decoyman may have been a hundred years ago, but I cannot 
believe that hundreds of thousands of British wild duck are going 
begging because of a change of economic conditions in bringing 
them to market. 

But if decoying duck for profit is a dead industry, there 1s 
another and important use to which they may still be put. If, 
instead of wringing the necks of all the ducks taken in our few 
remaining decoys, a good percentage merely had their legs ringed 

and were released, the most important 
results would be soon forthcoming as 
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to the migratory routes taken by 
these duck and the exact whereabouts 














of their breeding grounds With 
this knowledge in hand we should 
not only be in possession of some 
very interesting facts, but we should 
perhaps be in a position to enter 
into negotiations concerning their 
welfare on their breeding grounds 
in other countries. Some three 
years ago Mr. C. W. Mackworth- 
Praed and Captain H. A. Gilbert 
reconditioned the Orielton decoy in 
Pembrokeshire with this object in 
view, and the results they have 
already obtained are of great interest 
and importance (see maps). Lord 
Ilchester at Abbotsbury is following 
suit, and others are taking the matter 
up. Mr. Colin McLean, too, in his 
presidential address (1936) to the 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ 
Society, made the suggestion that a 
fund should be raised sufficient to 
purchase alive all ducks captured in 
our local decoys during the next few 
years at the market price of dead birds, 
such birds to be ringed and released. 
If, as he said, we could thus ring ducks 
to the number of, perhaps, 7,000 to 




















20 8,000 annually in our eastern counties, 
we should certainly acquire some con- 





TEAL’S SPRING AND AUTUMN 


MIGRATION. 
In Summer individuals have been recorded in Northern Norway and the Russian Lakes. 
Both maps are charted by Captain H. A. Gilbert and Mr. C. W. Mackworth-Praed 


siderable knowledge of their lines of 
migration and breeding grounds. Then 
would come the time for international 
conferences and reciprocal agreements. 
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A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


HIS Saturday is the twelfth of February and Monday 

will be the fourteenth. That is surely near enough 

a reasonable. excuse for choosing St. Valentine’s Day 

as a peg for a discourse. And let me begin modestly 
but firmly with the declaration that I am not asking anyone 
to send me a valentine. When, some time since, I wrote of 
Christmas cards and said that I wished somebody would send 
me a shiny or “ frosted” one at Christmas, a number of kind 
people responded to what I now feel was a shameful piece of 
begging. They were the loveliest cards, some shining with 
silver and some with gold ; one or two had been expressly made ; 
from one the sender had neatly snipped out the last line of 
the poem because, as she told me, it was “ too ardent.” As 
Miss Fotheringay said of poor Pen’s poems, I shall “ ever, ever 
cherish them”; my chimneypiece still glitters like snow in 
the sun, but I do feel a little ashamed, and hence, this time, my 
coy protestation. 

I have never myself ventured to send a valentine to anyone, 
except to my sister when she was a little girl. To her I used 
every year to write a poem which was supposed to come from 
one of the dogs or cats of the household, and that was a sufficiently 
innocent amusement. I do not even know whether a new valen- 
tine can now be bought for money. Once upon a time the win- 
dows of toy-shops and small stationers were filled with “ comic ”’ 
valentines of singularly repulsive aspect; but those, | trust, 
are dead. For that matter, so ignorant am I that I did not know, 
until the learned and ever helpful Dr. Brewer told me so, that 
the saint’s real name was Galantin, which he translates “‘ a lover, 
a dangler.” The corruption is certainly preferable, for the 
original name suggests something admirable when blended with 
cold ham, but to modern ears scarcely romantic. 

So far had I progressed with my article when there came 
to me one of those bits of good luck which do occasionally 
befall poor but deserving authors. It appeared that in my very 
own house there was, quite unknown to me, a secret hoard of 
ancient valentines. They are so precious and fragile and 
delicate that I dare hardly touch them. There are five in all, 
and they are all made, more or less, of what is called, I believe, 
embossed lace paper. At any rate, it is a form of paper which 
to-day has fallen to baser uses and sits under plum cakes. 
There is no clue to 
their exact age, but, 
at the most moderate 
computation, I think 
they must have been 
sent by great-uncles to 
great-aunts, and they 
are so elegant and so 
exquisite that the great- 
aunts must have clap- 
ped their hands for 
joy. Perhaps they are 
a little earlier than the 
charming one here re- 
produced. First of all, 
I take quite a simple 
one. Ina bower of lace 
there stands a golden 
building rather like 
the Albert Memorial. 
Curving round its base 
is a spray of green 
leaves, and round the 
spire is written, in a 
pretty, copper - plate 
handwriting : “I’d be 
with Thee where’er 
Thou art.” From the 
next one the centre 
piece has, alas! van- 
ished, but there are 
particularly fat and 
engaging little cupids 
round it, a_ beautiful 
coloured posy of 
heartsease beneath, 
and above a scroll in- 
scribed: “ You alone 


can make me happy.” 

The third is in 
the shape of a heart, 
having its outer edges 
made of crinkly gilt 
paper. 


Inside the 








A VALENTINE OF 1863. 
From Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson’s Collection 


gilding are festoons of white roses, inside them again green 
branches, and at the very core of the confection a gilt cupid draw- 
ing his fatal bow. ‘That one has no motto; but on the fourth is 
written—and I suspect the handwriting to be the same as on the 
first one: ‘‘ Hope bids me ask thy faithful love.” This has forget- 
me-nots and an enchanting landscape in miniature—a lake, a 
bridge, a tall tree, and in the distance just such a “ cottage of 
gentility ” as two young people might dream of for their first set- 
ting up house. I like it the best of all, but perhaps for ingenuity 
and artifice, as Mrs. Malaprop might say, it must yield to the last. 
Here, flanked by green leaves and blue flowers, are an embossed 
gentleman playing the lyre, and an embossed lady with wings, 
waving her wand and presumably inspiring him. Above is 
the motto encircled in gilt: “ Be always mine”; but that is 
not all. You turn down the motto ever so gently, and behind 
it is hidden a small cupid peeping out from behind the bars of 
a cage. He is the sweetest, the most irresistible little person. 
. . +. A certain aim he took 

At a fair vestal, thronéd by the west; 

And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts. 
If he could not pierce great-aunt’s heart nobody and nothing 
ever could. 

Did young ladies always know who it was that had sent 
them these delicate tokens, or was there a delightful element 
of wondering and uncertainty ? Did some bashful gentleman, 
who had never had the courage to pay more than the mildest 
of attentions, who had perhaps only looked and longed in 
despair—did he suddenly grow bold under the cloak of anonym- 
ity ? Were valentines taken seriously, or were they only gallant 
little jokes? I wish I knew. At any rate, when the pretty 
housemaid received the valentine and the letter signed ‘‘ Your 
love-sick Pickwick” she cannot have had much doubt who 
had sent it; but did she receive it ? 

For me and all good Pickwickians St. Valentine’s Day is 
above all a Pickwickian anniversary. It is at once a day of re- 
joicing and of mourning. It saw an important step in the 
progress of Mr. Weller’s first love, since he posted to Mary 
the card depicting, it need scarcely be said, an indelicate young 
gentleman in a pair of wings superintending the cooking of 
two skewered hearts, 
with the spire of the 


church in Langham 
Place in the back- 
ground. It also saw 


a British jury for ever 
disgrace themselves by 
giving, largely owing 
to the incompetence 
of Mr. Sergeant Snub- 
bin, that outrageous 


verdict in Bardell vw. 
Pickwick. And now, 
I ask again, did 


Mary ever receive 
her letter and her 
valentine, or was all 
Sam’s inking himself 
wasted? We _ never 
hear of it again, and 
yet surely the subject 
would have been men- 
tioned when the par- 
ties met once more 
and indulged in that 
innocent and insidious 
amusement of fold- 
ing carpets. We are 
told that Mary left 
Mrs. Nupkins’s for 
another service at 
Ipswich before mov- 
ing to Clifton, and 
the precious letter with 
the downhill direction 
squeezed into one 
corner may have arriv- 
ed too late. It is my be- 
lief that the cook, in a 
fit of jealousy and hav- 
ing received no valen- 
tines, did not forward 
it, but kept it basely 
for herself. ,B. D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FIRES ARE BURNING 
DAY AND NIGHT 


TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The curse of foot-and-mouth disease 
has fallen on North Dorset. There are three 
monster bonfires burning within a quarter of 
a mile of this cottage. Not gay, exciting bon- 
fires, but sullen, sinister ones, and the smell 
that comes from them is acrid and offensive. 

The cows who gave us such good milk— 
Molly, Daisybell, Snowdrop—will no longer 
watch us so trustingly over the fence, for they 
are all killed and their bodies are being burnt. 
Not by quick cremation, but slowly, on yreat 
funeral pyres. By day we see black smoke rising, 
and flames light up the night. There is no 
getting away from the tragedy. 

Our cheerful lane is changed. A police- 
man sits in a little wooden shed at the gate of 
the farm, and large white bills are posted up 
on the walls, telling of the plague within. 
No one without permission is allowed inside ; 
the policeman guards the gate, and it is his duty 
to see that boots coming out are disinfected. 

He belongs to the county, and is sorry for 
the farmers. He knows there is no real com- 
pensation for their loss, and how depressed 
they feel at the killing of their beasts. He 


tells us that, though this plague is bad enough, 
anthrax, which is infectious 


there is worse: 


IN THE DEER FOREST 


THE 





to humans as well as animals. But 
anthrax, because of this danger, 
may only be dealt with by the 
police. ‘*Wewear rubber gloves,” 
he said, ‘“‘and even then it’s 
dangerous; one of our sergeants 
got it, and in four hours the poor 
chap had gone west.” 

We all chat to the policeman 
as we walk up and down our lane. 
He is glad of a little break in his 
watch ; and as we meet our neigh- 
bours we greet each other with the 
same questions: ‘“‘Are there any 
more outbreaks ?”’ and ‘‘ What 
about So-and-so ?”’ So-and-so is 
a small, struggling farmer who also 
lives in our lane, right in the centre 
of the infected area. At present, 
his five cows are safe; but this 
plague falls on beasts so suddenly, 
and he fears from hour to hour. 
His one hope is that his cows are 
elderly and are nobodies in the 
stock-breeding world, so we hope 
he may escape, for it is the highly 
bred who succumb first. 

Ten miles away, the star herd 
of the county is no more. That 
tragedy will not soon be forgotten. 
It was a noted prize herd, which had taken 
years to breed. It was not only the 
finest in England, but the best in the 
world. Its beasts were shipped to 
Australia, the Argentine, and European 
countries, and the prices they fetched 
would stock an ordinary farm. 

To-day is market day in Shaftes- 
bury, but the town is nearly empty, and 
certainly no one is market-merry. We 
feel like people under a curse, but it 
cannot now last much longer. It is 
too grim a situation to have much 
humour; but it did cheer us up a little 
when a young farmer called out: 
“Come and see us when we are out 
of prison.” —CAaARINE CapBy. 


A GERMAN HUNTING 


LODGE 
TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—The beautiful hunting lodge, 
known as Moritzburg Castle, near 


Dresden, was built originally by Duke 
Moritz, of the Wettin family of Saxony, 
in the sixteenth century. The great 
Elector Augustus the Strong, who 
became also King of Poland, gave it 
its present baroque form in 1722, 
employing the famous Dresden Archi- 
tect, Péppelmann, for this purpose. 
Moritzburg is still in the posses- 
sion of descendants of the Wettin 
family, who reside in and hunt from 
the castle which rises so picturesquely 
from the lake backed by magnificent 
deer forests. Public roads and paths 
run through the latter, and the his- 
torical rooms of the castle are open to 
visitors at certain times. These are full 





CASTLE OF MORITZBURG 





FRIENDS OF ENEMY RACES 


of memories of the Chase, covering many 
centuries. One room is hung with tapestries 
made entirely of feathers from game shot on 
the estate, and on the walls of the great dining- 
hall are displayed a fine array of antlered heads. 
Oil paintings show Saxon dukes and kings 
through the ages, hunting deer and boar, and 
encouraging their small sons to do the same 
on tiny spirited ponies.—H. AusTEN. 


HEREDITARY FOES 
TO THE EDITOR OF *° COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I send you an attractive little picture 
(above) of two friends who appear to be without 
any sense of the usual hostility between their 
respective races. The rabbit is wholly at ease 
between the terrier’s legs. —M. O. HENCHOoz. 


ICELAND OYSTER-CATCHER IN 
LANCASHIRE 


TO THE EDITOR OF “* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—About mid-November an oyster-catcher 
was shot at Heysham, North Lancashire, 
bearing a ring upon the leg with the following 
inscription: ‘“ Mus: Nat: Reykjavik: Iceland : 
996.” 

The Director of the Museum informs me 
that it was marked as a young bird on June 19th, 
1937, at Hvammur, Rangarvallasylsa, in South 
Iceland. This is the second Icelandic oyster- 
catcher to be recovered in Great Britain, the 
first, Rh 4447, being ringed in East Iceland 
on July 19th, 1934, and recovered in Pembroke- 
shire on April 21st, 1935. Two bred in the 
Faroe Islands have been recovered in Cheshire 
and County Mayo respectively. 

A Danish scientist has 
British breeding oyster-catcher from the 
Scandinavian as a_ sub-species, calling it 
Hematopies ostralegies occidentalis, as it has 
a thicker beak and longer wings than the 
Scandinavian, H. o. ostralegies. A further 
attempt to make the Iceland and Faroe birds a 
sub-species called H. 0. melocophaga was not 
accepted by the British Ornithological Union. 


H. W. Rospinson 


separated the 


WATER-RAIL FEIGNING DEATH 
TO THE EDITOR OF “* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—On Wednesday, December 15th, at one 
of our duck feeding places, I saw that a water- 
rail was in one of our large wire run traps 
used for taking rats. It was running up and 
down quite nimbly when I was ten yards away. 
On my walking up to the trap, the rail raised 
both wings above its back, so that the tips of 
both primaries touched, and remained rigid 
for a moment. ‘Then both wings closed and 
the bird fell on its side, and lay as if dead. 
This surprised me, as it was impossible for 

the bird to have received a mortal injury. 

I raised both ends of the wire cage, and, 
by tilting one end, let the apparently lifeless 
corpse slide on to the grass. 

Immediately it touched the grass the bird 
jumped to its feet, and ran off into the reeds. I 
was very much surprised and pleased, as the 
water-rail is a great favourite of mine. 

I have released nearly a dozen water-rails 
from these wire run traps this season and 
several in past years, but I have never seen one 
so perfectly feign death before.—JiImM VINCENT. 
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CITIES OF REFUGE 
TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—Londoners who have 
to run helter-skelter for nar- 
row doorways in a sudden 
downpour of rain may look 
enviously at this photograph. 
It shows a modern shelter, 
both useful and pleasant to 
look at, in Stockholm. It 
was lately put up in the 
centre of the city at a tram- 
way station, and may have 
saved many colds in the 

head.—NorsEMAN. 


* COMPLICATED 

SIMPLICITY ” 

TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—May I thank you for 
your most excellent and 
sensible review of the Mars 
Exhibition ? Country LIFE 
is a rock of sanity and whole- 
someness in the flood of 
twentieth- century  experi- 
ment. Ic would be mere bigotry to reject the 
offerings of this exhibition out of hand, but 
the exponents of this style would serve their 
cause better by dropping all that solemn 
nonsense of “structural expediency” and 
‘ realism,” and instead offer it to us frankly 
as a new and modish range of forms, an alterna- 


tive to Tudor or Queen Anne. One fails to 
see that their formula of flat roofs, fldwer- 
troughs and bent tubing has any more “ struc- 


tural expediency ”’ than the pitched roofs and 
moulded woodwork that many of us still prefer. 
Nor can one admire a “ realism ”’ that designs 
houses on the assumption that in England the 
sun shines 365 days in the year, that window- 
cleaners are plentiful and cheap, and _ that 
human beings do not mind having to go down 
on hands and knees to find a book. 

By all means let us enjoy these stimulating 
new shapes and proportions, for what they are ; 
but we are not to be persuaded that comfort, 
convenience, and beauty have been withheld 
from us until A.D. 1938.—G. E. Moopey. 
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AN AUTHENTIC LIST 

JOHN PEEL’S FOXHOUNDS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—While on holiday, a little off the beaten 
track in the Lake District, I had the good 
fortune to come upon a most interesting relic of 
John Peel. After a grand walk from Mungrise- 
dale over Bowscale and down into the valley of 
the Caldew, I dropped into an old grey stone 
farmhouse near Mosedale, where tea was offered. 

The usual kindly hospitality was extended 
and not only was I treated to a sumptuous tea, 
but was shown all manner of interesting things, 
among them being a portrait of the huntsman, 
a pair of his spurs, and a card bearing the 
names of his foxhounds. 

The portrait I was familiar with, and the 
spurs were an interesting personal relic; but 
it was the names of the hounds that especially 
intrigued me. In the song, which we all sing, 
the names of the hounds are Ruby, Ranter, 
Ringwood and Bellman. In this list it will 
be noticed that only two correspond. But 
what a grand list of dog names! Com- 
pared with many of the artificial names that 
dogs so often bear, every one of these rings 


Water J. C. Murray. 
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A SHELTER IN STOCKHOLM 


POETRY’S REWARD 
rO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—Some of your readers may remember 
seeing in your pages a little while ago some 
verses of mine about broken bellows. The 
result was two pairs of bellows as_ birthday 
presents. So I believe in COUNTRY LIFE as an 
advertising medium !—GRrRaAcE JAMEs. 


A PEREGRINE FALCON BUILD- 
ING ON THE GROUND IN SAND 
DUNES 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In the British Isles the peregrine falcon 
breeds nowadays on cliffs near the sea or inland. 
In western Europe it also nests on cliffs, but 
going eastwards one can find quite regularly 
peregrines’ eyries in old nests on trees. In the 
tundras of Northern Europe and Asia it also 
breeds on the ground. 

In Holland the peregrine falcon was found 
only twice as a breeding bird, though occurring 
rather commonly on migration and in winter. 
Both the eyries were situated in quite an 
exceptional way which I hope will interest 
British bird-lovers. 

The first time (1926), a young peregrine 
of about three weeks old was found on the 
ground in the vast sand dunes amid a large 
colony of herring gulls with a few common 
gulls, in one of our West Friesian Islands. 
The young falcon was ringed, and got away 
safely. ‘Though a thorough search was made 
next season on the sand dunes, the birds were 
not observed again. 

A few years later, in 1930, our second 
Dutch peregrine’s eyrie was found, this time 
again on the ground in the sand dunes of an 
uninhabited lonely sandplate near one of the 
West Friesian Islands, where also herring and 
common gulls breed. The eyrie, containing 
three eggs, was found in mid- April, and the 
finder, not knowing the eggs, unhappily, took 
one of them and showed it later to a bird-lover 
who at once recognised it as an egg of the 
peregrine. A few days later a small party of 
bird-lovers took up the long journey to the 





PEREGRINE’S EYRIE 


A DUTCH 


lonely sandplate, hoping to find and to observe 
the falcons on their strange and unexpected 
breeding place. Happily, all was still intact 
when the party landed. 

On the top of a small sand dune, the two 
remaining reddish brown eggs were lying in a 
shallow hollow scratched out in the sand amid 
a scanty vegetation of marram grass. A few 
pellets lay near the eggs, which, to our great 
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satisfaction, were still warm. 

From the top of the sand 
dune we had a marvellous 
view over the tidal flats and 
the rather rough sea, and with 
our glasses we could observe 
the falconstanding on the flats 
onadead common gull which 
it had killed, apparently, just 
before. The tiercel was not 
seen that day. 

After taking some photo- 
graphs of this strange eyrie, 
we left this beautiful place, 
in order not to alarm the 
birds further. 

It was our plan to return 
after a few weeks to observe 
the young falcons, but, un- 
happily, a period of very windy 
and stormy weather followed 
What we feared had already 
actually happened. Theeyrie 
was completely blown over 
by the sand, and the eggs, 
thus covered, were forsaken 
by the birds. ‘They did not even lay again, 
but left the spot. In later years they did 
not return either. On other islands sometimes 
peregrines are observed throughout the breeding 
season, often feeding on gulls and terns, which 
breed on these places in colonies; but never 
again was an eyrie found on the sand dunes.— 
Fr. HAVERSCHMIDT. 


A FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
WINDOW AT SWINDALE 


TO THE EDITOR OF “* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Reading a report in The Times of Janu- 
ary 1oth, describing the last service being held 
on the previous Sunday in the little church of 
Swindale which, like the neighbouring church 
in Mardale, is to be submerged by the new 
Manchester water scheme, I remembered that 
a small window on the north side contains some 





IN A DOOMED CHURCH 


ancient glass of fourteenth-century date. The 
subject of the window is a woman wearing a 
crimson dress and yellow cloak. The glass is 
of older date than the church, and was, I under- 
stand, rescued from a rubbish heap. A few 
years ago, the Rector of Clifton (another 
Westmorland parish) told me that he con- 
sidered that this glass originally belonged to 
his church and he hoped some day to get it 
back again. Perhaps now Clifton will be able 
to make good its claim ; but, whatever happens, 
I hope that this old glass will be preserved, 
and not drowned under the water with the little 
church and adjoining grammar = school.— 
J. Smiru. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


In the recent Warwickshire Supplement 
to Country LIFE it was stated in error that 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s constituency was 
the Ladywood Division of Birmingham. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s constituency is, of course, the 
Edgbaston Division of that city ; he represented 
the Ladywood Division from 1918 to 1929. 
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This effect of hand embroidery 
is achieved by weaving the 
floral design in heavy wool on 
a fine quilted woollen ground. 
The result is a fabric soft 
and inviting with an air of 
subdued richness that only wool 
can give. 
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A particularly smart and neat 
little ‘‘Homburg,’’ with all-over 
stitching. Made in felt of 
mixture colourings to tone 
with your tweeds. 


Model M.178 Price 25/9 
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Two views of a rare Antique Mahogany Corner Display 
Cabinet with finely-shaped pediment. Period 1750. 








Antique 8th Century Carved Stripped Pine Mantelpiece. 
Period 1755. 


JOHN BELL 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN, 


Telegraphic Address : 
‘ Antiques, Aberdeen.’ 


P iat 





Telephone No.: 
Central 3090 


Two views of a rare Antique Mahogany Corner Display 


Cabinet with finely-shaped pediment. Period 1750. 





$a 
Extremely attractive and finely-carved Antique Chippen- 
dale Mirror with stripped pine frame. Extreme height 
4 feet 10 inches, width 2 feet 9 inches. Period 1755. 


Branch Showrooms, 
398, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 


ANTIQUES 
SCOTLAND 

















Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Settee with reeded arms and 
finely-shaped cabriole legs. 
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Ch, He alth. i 
and Vitality 


T needs more than good hands, firm seat and fine judgment to win through 
where every fence is a test of horsemanship and every ditch a grave for fond 
hopes. Health, vigour and steady nerves must ride with the victor. 


In every sport and game those same conditions ot physical fitness and nervous vitality 
are necessary. That is why leading athletes and sportsmen make ‘ Ovaltine’ their 
daily beverage. Scientifically prepared from the highest qualities of malt, milk and 
eggs, ‘ Ovaltine’ not only supplies those food essentials which ensure bodily strength 
and vigour, but is also rich in the nerve-building elements which create nervous 
vitality—that “ will to win” which makes all the difference between success and failure. 


Drink. delicious 


OVALTINE 


—and note the Difference / 
Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 
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DOROTHY PAGET'S STUD 


1.—THE BROOD MARES 











A GENERAL 


O the enthusiastic onlooker in the bloodstock-breeding 

world there is an intense fascination in reading each 

chapter in the life-story of the wealthy racing owner. 

Some owners, like Lord Astor, begin with the purchase 

of mares; others, and they form the great majority, 
enter by way of the yearling market. The inevitable gamble 
of this eliminates a few. To many more the occasional dis- 
appointments act as a stimulant. The true sufferer from 
** bloodstock fever’? has no transient ailment, and high-priced 
purchases merely amuse him or her. There is a desire for some- 
thing deeper, something more satisfying. The transition from 
buyer to breeder is inevitable, for the ultimate object in either case 
is to lead in a Derby winner whose very conception was personally 
arranged with the Epsom race in view. H.H. the Aga Khan has 
been through all these stages with success. Lord Glanely— 
though his Derby has yet to come—has experienced the same 
cycle. The Hon. Dorothy Paget has reached the half-way stage. 
Her yearling purchases—which, like those of the Aga Khan and 
Lord Glanely, have in some cases been sensational—are getting 
fewer but her bloodstock-breeding activities are increasing rapidly. 
Her success as a breeder may some day reach the goal of the 
bloodstock-breeder’s aim. 

This prologue has been written for a reason. It was my own 
viewpoint when I recently visited Miss Paget’s stud at the Elsenham 
Paddocks in Essex. I went there simply out of curiosity. The 
weather was as uninviting as it well could be. Despite it, I came 
away satisfied with all saw. There are the foundations of “ classic”’ 
winners there. I can here thank Mr. P. Purcell—Miss Paget’s 
manager—in retrospect for the time and trouble he expended 
on my visit. After his seventeen years at the National Stud at 
Tully, and the further period he spent with Sir Alec Black, he is no 
doubt immune to the trials and tribulations of journalistic visits. 

The brood mares must here be the subject of my article. 
The yearlings will be dealt with in my next. Numbering thirty- 
six in all, the old stagers—Celiba, Hesper, and Doushka—can 
be mentioned in passing. Celiba, who made a name as the dam 














Frank Griggs 
DORIGEN, the Lincolnshire Handicap winner, 
who cost Miss Paget 6,600 gns. and is now 
carrying a foal to the Derby and St. Leger 


winner, Windsor Lad 


VIEW OF THE ELSENHAM PADDOCKS 


of Micmac, who ran third in the Oaks of 1930, is now in her 
twenty-second year, and cost Miss Paget giogs. in 1935. She 
appears to be in foal to Noble Star, whose dam was Hesper. 
Hesper, through her sire, Herodote, and her dam, Amoureuse, 
was inbred to Roi Hérode, the sire of The Tetrarch. She is due 
to foal in March to the Derby and St. Leger winner, Windsor 
Lad. His outcross blood, combined with his streak of Carbine, 
might suit her admirably. The foal will be interesting. _Doushka, 
a daughter of Tetratema, who, like the North Derby winner, 
Roidore, came from Dorval, won the Liverpool Autumn Cup 
of 1926. She was bought by Miss Paget for 3,o00gs. five years 
later. Desert Cloud, a grey son of hers by Blandford, was a grand- 
looking youngster. Unfortunately, he did not train on. Doushka 
has been satisfactorily mated with Teddy’s son, Truculent. 

These are the only three of the thirty-six mares that can be 
counted as among the pensioners. All the other thirty-three 
are approaching or are in the prime of their lives as matrons. 
Noble Star’s half-sister, Easter Bonnet, fills the eye as one. By 
the Derby winner, Grand Parade, and so of the Orby sire-line, 
she is a mare of Miss Paget’s own breeding, and is carrying a 
foal by Truculent. Another trio full of interest are Killala Bay, 
Lamlash, and Islay II. All grand brood mares to look over, 
they descend—like Fairway, Pharos, and Fair Isle—from Love 
Wisely’s daughter, Anchora. Killala Bay is a half-sister to Miracle, 
by Son-in-Law’s son, Bucks Hussar, from Brodick Bay, she from 
Scapa Flow’s three-parts sister, Rothesay Bay. Lamlash is an 
own-sister to Brodick Bay. Islay II is a half-sister to the same 
mare by the French sire, Kantar, from Rothesay Bay. Killala 
Bay, probably with the successful combination of Phalaris or 
Cyllene blood with that of Son-in-Law in view, has been mated 
with and is in foal to Felicitation, a son of Colorado that won 
the Ascot Gold Cup. Lamlash has been satisfactorily covered 
by the Derby and St. Leger winner, Felstead, whose double line 
of Carbine should suit her admirably. Islay II is carrying a foal 
by the Two Thousand Guineas winner, Colombo. Dorigen, who 
won the Lincolnshire Handicap with gst. 1lb. on her back in 1933, 
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FAIRYLAND, a half-sister to Orpen, by the Two Thousand 

Guineas winner Colorado, from Harpy. Fairyland cost 

2,800 guineas as a two year old, and is now in foal to 
Bahram’s half-brother, Dastur 
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OSWAY, 
Miss Paget gave 9,100 gns. 


foal to the Derby 


is another charming brood mare. 
in any paddock. 
Stakes winner, Franklin. 
to the dual Ascot Gold C 
of the Oaks winner, Light Brocade. 
Lad. No query will be possible 
her offspring. The 
it—-if a colt—is that of a 
winner. 

To continue, 
Fairyland (1930), 
(1927), and Jamaica (1930) 
interesting quartet. All are 
relations to famous horses. 
is an own-sister to Zambo, who 
ran-up in Solario’s St. Leger, by 
Sunstar from Santoi’s daughter 
Airashii. Fairyland is by the Two 
Thousand Guineas winner, Colorado, 
and, like Sir Alfred Butt’s successful 
stallion, Orpen, is out of Harpy, a 
Swynford mare. Fairyland was bred 
at Lord Furness’ Gilltown Stud, 
sold as a yearling to the late Sir 
John Rutherford for 3,100gs., and 
was bought at his death by Miss 
Paget for 2,800gs. Sister Clover has 
Friar Marcus as her sire and Miss 
Sainfoin as her dam. Miss Sainfoin 
was a successful brood mare of a 
brood mare line. Her daughter, 
Naldera, won the Egyptian Oaks. 
Jamaica is another product of the 
Gilltown = Stud. Her sire was 
Phalaris. Her dam, Love-oil, is 
known the dam of Ecstasy, 
Saracen, Trinidad, and other win- 
ners. At the moment Egeria is 
carrying a foal by Blenheim’s half- 
brother, King Salmon. Fairyland 
and Jamaica are expecting foals by 
Dastur. Sister Clover, unfortun- 
ately, slipped twins to the Gold 


Derby 


Egeria 
Sister 


(1927), 
Clover 
are an 

near 
Egeria 


as 


Frank Griggs 
JAMAICA, 


Phalaris 


by Love-oil. Now 





a young daughter of the St. Leger winner, Fairway. 
for her as a yearling. i 
winner, 


She would stand out on looks 
Her sire was the Coronation Cup and Champion 

Her dam, 
up winner, 
Dorigen is in foal to Windsor 


breeding of 


half-sister to Legatee and other big winners, 
carrying a foal by Dastur 


SISTER 
Miss Sanfoin. 
vear old. 


CLOVER, 
Now in 
Felstead 

Cup winner, Bosworth. 


Trilogy, was an own-sister 


Trimdon, and was the dam was from Little 


concerning the stamina of 
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THE HON. DOROTHY PAGET’S STUD 

MANAGER, MR. PERCY PURCELL, AND HIS 

SON. WHO ASSISTS HIM AT ELSENHAM. 

Mr. Purcell was for seventeen years at the 
National Stud 


Gainsborough mare that is in foal to Noble Star ; 
Time, a six year old by Black Gauntlet’s son, Black Watch, that 
Mark, a Friar Marcus mare. 
particularly promising brood mare that will soon show a return 
for the 3,o0o0gs. that Miss Paget paid for her as a three year old. 


Friar Marcus- 


daughter of 


She was bought for 3,400 — as a four 
Half-sister to Naldera, winner of the E 


igyptian Oaks 


Further to be noted are Deva, a young 


and Mark 


Mark Time is a 


She appears in foal to Sir Richard 
Brooke’s horse, King Salmon. 

As daughters of Tetratema, 
Fairway, and Solario respectively, 
Patrician, Osway and Speckle com- 
mand attention. Patrician, who 
comes from Gainsborough’s famous 
daughter, Portrait, is due to foal to 
Son-in-Law’s son, Winalot, in 
March. Osway is a four year old 
from Neil Gow’s daughter, Oswyn, 
the dam of the Goodwood Cup 
winner, Sans Peine. Miss Paget 
paid g,ioogs. for Oswyn at the 
Doncaster Yearling Sales of 1934. 
She is in foal to Felstead, and should 
be an ideal mate for a horse of the 
Son-in-Law line. Speckle was an- 
other expensive purchase. The 
price paid for her in 1933 was 
6,200gs. By Solario, she is from 
Postmark, a Friar Marcus mare. 
A foal by the dual Ascot Gold Cup 
winner, Trimdon, is expected from 
her in May. This horse will also 
be responsible for the foal of 
Taquinette. A Buchan mare, she 
is from Tormentilla, by Phalaris— 
once again the Son-in-Law blood 
on Cyllene. Last com2 Orison and 
her daughter, Olifa. Orison was by 
Friar Marcus, from Orlass. Bos- 
worth will be the sire of her foal 
when it arrives in March. Ol fa is 
by Buchan. The Lavington Park 
stallion, Easton, is responsible for 
the foal she is carrying. RoysTON. 














MARK TIME, by Black Watch 


as a three year old. 
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Little Mark, cost 3,000 gns. 
Now in foal to King Salmon 
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This England... 





The Stour, neay Dedham Mill—Essex 


HERE is a peace about the flat lands of England that steals upon 





| you unawares. Though you may be a lover of downland and sea, 


\ ‘4 
ONL yet will this England charm you in its turn. No sudden views are 


here, no tumbling waters in the folded hil!s, but great wide skies whose 
pearly dawns and flaming sunsets, unhidden, last the longer. S!ow are 
the streams, yet deep and strong—the very name of Stour implies a 
firm or powerful stream. This outward gentleness oft belies an inward 
strength in English things (and Englishmen). Even your Worthington 
conforms in this, for gentle upon the palate though it is, yet is the rich 
strength of the earth within it—tamed only by unhurried making and 


a slow maturity. 


ISSUED BY WORTHINGTON AND CO, LTD.,; BURTON=©ON=TRENT, ENGLAND 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SCOTTISH SALES INCREASING 





RIGINALITY of plan and eleva- 

tion is combined in the Hampshire 

seaside residence known as The 

White House, Milford-on-Sea. The 

freehold of 6 acres will, as a whole 
or in four lots, come under the hammer of 
Messrs. Fox and Sons and Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, on February 24th, at 
Bournemouth, by order of the executors of 
Mrs. M. Z. Walker Munro. 


SALE OF PERTHSHIRE SPORTINGS 
APTAIN J. M. COBBOLD has sold the 
Perthshire sporting estate of Craganour, 
21,500 acres, between Loch Ericht, Loch Garry 
and Loch Rannoch. The sale, subject to 
contract, has been effected by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. and Captain Percy Wallace, 
the factor being Mr. A. Macdonald of Aber- 
feldy. Craganour adjoins the 38,750 acres of 
Rannoch Lodge and Talladh-a-Bheithe, which 
also came into the market early last autumn. 
Craganour is a forty- to fifty-stag forest and 
600-brace grouse moor. There is first-rate 
fishing in rivers and lochs. The 14,000 acres 
of forest are surrounded by such well known 
properties as Atholl, Dunalastair and Corrie- 
varkie ; and the two estates of Rannoch and 
Talladh-a-Bheithe, which are still for disposal 
by Captain Cobbold. Fears of interference with 
the game by reason of work on the great 
Grampians electricity scheme are past, and 
the figures of sport are rapidly mounting to 
the old averages. This is seen, for example, 
in Rannoch, where last season 1,183 grouse 
were shot, compared with 448 two years ago. 


“THE LADY OF THE LAKE” 

LOSE association with Sir Walter Scott’s 

detailed study of the country for the 
writing of “ The Lady of the Lake ” lends special 
interest to a property that has this week come 
into the market. It is the late Sir William 
Rowan-Thomson’s Gart and Mollands estate, 
on the Teith, in the western part of Perthshire. 
It has been said that so minute was Scott’s 
study of any district which he intended to work 
into his novels or poems that, if he had cared 
to do so, he might have emulated Michael 
Drayton’s ‘“‘ Chorographical Description of all 
the Tracts, Rivers, Mountains, Forests and 
other Parts of this Renowned Isle of Great 
Britain.”” Undoubtedly he spent much time 
in the Callander district, on or near the Teith— 
“‘ 1 went into Perthshire, to see whether King 
James could actually have ridden from the 
banks of Loch Vennachar to Stirling Castle 
within the time supposed in the poem ” (“ The 
Lady of the Lake”’). The Gart and Mollands, 
over 2,000 acres, includes a mansion on the 
banks of the Teith. A good mixed bag can be 
obtained, including grouse, pheasants and 
partridges, and there is trout fishing on both 
banks of the Teith. The trustees have in- 
structed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices to offer 
the property by private treaty. The Teith 
flows from Loch Vennachar, which, noted 
for its scenery, is a beautiful water about five 
miles long and a mile and a half broad. It is 
referred to in Scott’s notes on ‘“‘ The Lady of 
the Lake.”” He mentions the Teith, too, 


““Who shunn’d to stem the flooded Teith,”’ 





WHITE HOUSE, 
and in a footnote adds: ‘‘ Two mountain 
streams, the one flowing from Loch Voil, by 
the Pass of Leny ; the other from Loch Katrine, 
by Loch Achray and Loch Vennachar, unite 
at Callander; and the river thenceforth takes 
the name of Teith. Hence the designation 
of the territory of Menteith.” 
VIEWS IN SNOWDONIA 

ELSH offers by Messrs. H. Lidington and 

Co. include Cyfronydd Hall, Montgomery- 
shire, the property of Mr. Humphrey D. Lynes. 
It is five miles west of Welshpool on the road 
to Machynlleth, and extends to 1,300 acres. 
The property includes Cyfronydd Hall, a small 
mansion erected in red brick with stone dress- 
ings and mullions, about 450ft. above sea 
level, with views beyond the mountains of 
Dinas Mawddy to Cader Idris. There are 
seven dairy farms and 300 acres of woodland, 
carrying exceptionally heavy timber. Their 
client acquired Cyfronydd ten years ago, and 
since has spent a considerable sum of money 
re-building practically all the farm buildings 
and modernising the house, erecting three 
cottages, extending the water supplies, and 
bringing the place into thorough repair. It 


is a nice sporting estate, with fishing in 
the Banwy. 
Next Tuesday, in Shrewsbury, Farley 


Grange, Yockleton, 31 acres, will be submitted 
by Messrs. Alfred Mansell and Co. 

Captain C. E. D. Cooper has purchased 
Eastcourt House, midway between Cirencester 
and Malmesbury, which was for many years 
the home of the late Judge Randolph. The 
estate, 484 acres, is in the V.W.H. country, and 
includes a stone residence of Georgian character, 
partly dating from 1662, with a fine Jacobean 
staircase. Messrs. Hampton and Sons were 
associated with Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff in the sale. 

Already this year a good many sales have 
been carried out by the Cirencester office of 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, some of which 
are: Westfield, Minchinhampton, after the 
auction, on behalf of Mrs. W. M. Parker, to 
the Hon. Miss Royds, for whom Captain Nelson 
Rooke, agent to the Duke of Beaufort and 
Berkeley Castle Estates, acted. This is a 
Cotswold residence, designed by one of the 
Barnsley Brothers, and standing in 14 acres 
facing the Minchinhampton golf course, 6ooft. 
above sea level. A feature of the terraced gar- 
dens is an iris walk. The firm has also sold 
The Manor House, Yatton Keynell, Chippen- 
ham, with 82 acres, in conjunction with Mr. 
R. R. Henshaw, to Captain Hunter. This is 
an untouched Tudor manor house, dated 
1659, with stone fireplaces, some of which will 
be exposed during alterations. The original 
staircase is of unusual design. 


LARGE ACREAGES 

HE REV. J. W. H. TOYNBEE intends to 

dispose of Freemantle Park Farm, Hanning- 
ton, Basingstoke. The _ eighteenth-century 
residence is about 60o0ft. above sea level, 
adjacent to downlands which belong to the 
property. It has been modernised, and the 
farm has a new set of model buildings. There 
are a bailiff’s house, cottages, and 454 acres. 
The land is suitable for a pedigree flock. The 


MILFORD-ON-SEA 


agents are Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock. 

The residential and sporting estate, Kirby 
House, Inkpen, near Newbury, comprising an 
Early Georgian residence with 746 acres, has 
been sold by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, 
and the auction which was to have taken place 
on February 22nd is cancelled. The firm has 
also sold Street Ashton Lodge, near Rugby, 
in the South Atherstone Hunt, a residence 
built thirty years ago on an elevated site 
surrounded by well wooded gardens and 
pasture, in all about 22 acres. 

April auctions by Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons will include Foys, Chetnole, a stone house, 
seven miles from Sherborne and Yeovil; 
and Ladyewood, Worth, on the fringe of 
Balcombe Forest. It is a modern house. 


NO. 145, PICCADILLY 

"TH future of No. 145, Piccadilly, the Town 

house of Their Majesties the King and 
Queen, as Duke and Duchess of York, is under 
consideration by the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands, and probably, like so many other 
Piccadilly mansions, No. 145 may not again 
be a private residence. 

Mr. Lloyd George has disposed of 
Dwyfor House, Addison Road, Kensington, 
and has taken a house in Victoria Road, 
Kensington. Dwyfor House was disposed of to 
a client of Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
and Messrs. Knight and Co. acted as agents 
on behalf of Mr. Lloyd George in regard 
to Dwyfor House. The Victoria Road lease 
was sold through Messrs. Lawrence, Hisgrove 
and Galsworthy and Messrs. Chas. Saunders 
and Son. 

New Year transactions by Messrs. J. Ewart 
Gilkes and Partners include the following sales : 
Nos. 5, Eldon Road, Kensington, and 30, Mark- 
ham Street; 9, Alexander Square; 17, Mul- 
berry Walk, Chelsea (with Messrs. Dickens 
and Co.); 41, Ovington Square; 53, Chelsea 
Square; 10, Draycott Place (with Messrs. 
Way and Waller); and 31, Flood Street, one 
of a terrace of sixteen new houses. 

Messrs. George Trollope and Sons have 
sold the freehold, No. 81, Tufton Street, 
Westminster; and, with Messrs. Saunders 
and Golmick, have disposed of Nos. 73-75, 
Marsham Street. ‘They have also sold the 
Freake estate lease of No. 54, Princes Gate, 
which was for many years the residence of 
the late Viscountess St. Cyres. 

Properties recently sold by Messrs. Watkin 
and Watkin are Mynthurst, Leigh, the country 
seat of the late Sir Henry Bell ; a Tudor house, 
Polingfold, Leith Hill; the old Georgian 
residence, Meanvale House, Earlswood (with 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co.); Poppy’s 
Corner, Earlswood, with 6 acres; and a free- 
hold building estate at Reigate. 

Among freeholds sold by Mrs. N. C. 
Tufnell’s agency are: Romany, on Wentworth 
golf course, in 3 acres ; Herons Brook, Sunning- 
hill, and 12 acres; Lynedale, Longcross, and 
7 acres, close to Chobham Common; Fox 
Cottage, Shurlock Row, and The Den, Wink- 
field Row, the latter with Messrs. Gribble, 
Booth and Shephard; and leaseholds dealt 
with are Lynwood, Church Crookham (with 
Messrs. Kingham and Kingham); and Manor 
House, White Waltham. ARBITER. 
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PROMOTE YOUR COOK to an AGA Cooker! 











COMPTON MACKENZIE SAYS: 1 The Aga saves more than it costs. Burning the bottoms of your pans wiih a clean 
, j } constantly night and day, week after le here i : sti ir 
“The Aga which was installed in my house on a elie es 7 he =< Abe ae coe knee combustion ditt to 
a den at : week, your Aga cannot burn more than blacken them. Kitchen walls and curtains 
the island of Barra two years ago has burnt £5 worth of coke a year (at 40- per k tl i eet : 
; ; Edi a & , C : ji ceep spotless, for Aga heat is as clean as 
steadily night and day ever since. The economy ton). That is the guaranteed maximum. : F ie S ‘ : 
igisane ae ; a wes cpp Wt het eee: Oe ee > sie ; sunshine. And there are no fires to light. 
of it is incredible. The luxury of it is exquisite. er ees eA aa b a es : There is an Aga model for every kitchen 
.@ ' . .f . it saves yo In fuel, anc wings other : oe ¢ 3 
My Siamese cats consider the top, covered with e ge . _— to cook for two or two hundred From 
bl ee aan ut th the fi lodei abundant savings both in food (less . 1 
-@ ’ e > ’ > : a ° ° c . , Pa n > aie . 
a blanke q provie es them with the finest lodging shrinkage) and in cleaning. It is as easy £50, or by hire purchase over 1, 2, 3 or 4 
outside Siam. to clean as a china plate. You can wipe years. Can you afjord NOT to own an Aga? 






2 Automatic Heat Control. The Thermostat illustrated 3 ‘Let's talk Turkey.” This turkey roasted itself. 4 Meals can be kept Waiting. Stacks of pots 





here keeps the four ovens and the three hot plates No one basted it. No one worried about and pans can be piled into this Aga oven 
always ready at their right temperatures. The oven the oven temperature. The Automatic and kept waiting indefinitely. In this 
moisture, as well as the temperature, is controlled. Heat Control took entire charge of the oven you can also simmer casseroles, stews, 
Even the flue speed is stabilised. The Aga was roasting job. 2.592 cubic inches is the soup, hams or Christmas pudding without 
designed by a scientist who won the Nobel Prize. huge capacity of the Aga roasting oven (also attention —even overnight. In another 
Its vital fire parts are made of the new Chrome- of the Aga baking oven)—big enough for a oven (there are 4 in this model) you can 
Steel alloy, insulated by 18 cubic feet of Kieselguhr. 25-pound turkey. heat 86 plates or bottle 57 Ibs. of truit. 


Post Coupon NOW! ! 


AGA HEAT LIMITED 


Proprietors; Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 


a 

‘ 

‘] 

q 

g 20 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 
; TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6131 
; Please send me free and withoul 
g obligation, illustrated literature on 
: AGA COOKERS AND 

: WATER HEATERS 
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5 Ten Saucepans at once on top of the Aga. The two § The Aga griller grills like red hot charcoal. salitiass 
high-speed hot plates measure 140 square inches. Deep ridges radiate an intense heat frem 


The warming plate measures 220 square inches. 

The Aga boils five pints of cold water in less 

than five minutes. You deserve an Aga Cooker. it slightly, to give the authentic grill flavour. 
(The word “ Aga” is the registered trade mark of Aga Heat Lid.) 


below, sealing the meat rapidly and burning 
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MRS. DAVID GUBBAY’S COLLECTION OF 
FURNITURE-III 





—— —— 


1.—MIRROR FRAMED IN A BORDER OF 


* her house in Hertford Street, Mrs. David Gubbay has 
brought together some remarkable specimens of English 
furniture of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, specialising in gilt gesso, japan, and needle- 
work. Some of her walnut and japanned furniture 

was illustrated in Country Lire, October 19th, 1929; and her 

large array of mirrors, (which show their full development and 

varied framing from the Restoration to the close of George I’s 

reign), on February 15th, 1930. The specimens illustrated in the 

present article are, in most cases, acquisitions since the latter 
date. The horizontal mirror (Fig. 1) is a fine example of framing 
in verre eglomisé, a process imported from France in William ITII’s 





GLASS MIRROR, WITH 


2..-CRESTING OF A PIER 
OF THE THIRTEENTH DUKE OF NORFOLK. 


RED 


THE 


Circa 








Circa 1690 


AND GOLD VERRE EGLOMISE. 


reign, in which a design printed on paper was applied to the 
back of the glass which had been previously varnished. When the 
varnish was dry, the paper was moistened and rubbed away, 
leaving ‘“‘ the lines of the picture perfect and distinct’’ on the 
glass. ‘lhe ground was then coloured and the ornament overlaid 
with leaf silver. The small figure, who dances and plays the 
guitar, on the right-hand border, is balanced by one on the left 
making music with tongs and poker. The pattern of the top and 
base repeats on either side of ahuman mask. __In a second mirror 
the design is of interlacing arabesques relieved against a black 
ground. In both mirrors the field is made up of three plates, 
the two lateral plates being scalloped and overlapping the central 





STAGES 


Cirea 1715 


ARMS 3. IN OLIVE 


1710 


BUREAU IN TWO 
GREEN JAPAN. 
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IN THE GILLOW TRADITION 
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Our photograph shows one of the many decorated rooms in Waring & Gillow’s 
Showrooms, where fine furniture is displayed in appropriate surroundings. The Settee, 
copied from a model of the Queen Anne period, is typical of the fine reproduction work 
for which Waring & Gillow have long been famous. It is covered in silk velvet with 
an exquisite piece of petit point needlework as a back panel. The carved Card Table is in 


walnut and the low pedestal, also in walnut, has broad boxwood margins inlaid on the top. 


WARING & GILLOW 


(1932) LTD 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WL. 


BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL 1 (MUSeum 5000) DEANSGATE MANCHESTER 3 
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plate. In the red japan mirror (Fig. 5) the brilliant scarlet ground of the 
frame is painted with floral sprays, exotic birds and other Chinese detail, 
as well as with diapered reserves. The outer and inner borders of the 
frame are gilt; the framing of the upper mirror plate is stepped, and sur- 
mounted by a cresting having certain details carved in high relief, while 
the minor enrichments are carved in low relief in gesso. Of about 
the same date is the mirror (Fig. 2) displaying in a shaped and carved cresting 
the arms of the Duke of Norfolk, with the coronet and motto “ Sola virtus 
invicta.” The arms are: quarterly, 1 Howard, 2 Brotherton, 3 Warren, 
4 Fitzalan. The two supporters, a lion and a horse, are carved in high 
relief. "The mirror dates from the lifetime of the thirteenth Duke of Norfolk 
(1683-1732), who succeeded to the dukedom in 1701 and married in 1709 
the daughter of Sir Nicholas Shireburn, ‘“‘ with a fortune of more than 
£30,000,”’ a remarkable dowry. 

There are several fine mirrors hung on the staircase, in the dining- 
room and the morning room ; among these, a graceful mirror from Wroxton 
Abbey, of which the height is accentuated by a narrow border of mirror 
glass to which pierced gilt detail is applied; and an unusual large and 
composite mirror from Ravensworth Castle, on which pilasters of glass 
support an entablature with capitals and fillets of gilt wood. 

There are two small japanned bureaux, examples of the imported art 
which provided colour and a gay background for the pageantry of life. 
In one (illustrated in Country Lire, October 19th, 1929) the ground is 
olive green, painted with Chinese scenes and personages in gold and silver 
on the desk flap and drawer fronts. ‘The Chinese taste is abandoned in the 
upper stage, upon which delicate enrichments in gold are painted. The 
small bureau (Fig. 3) is brilliant in colour, its full olive green ground relieved 
by birds, flowers and figures in gold, and a carved and gilt cresting. The 
interior of the upper stage is shelved for china, and fitted with small drawers 
and a central cupboard. Below the desk fittings is a dressing drawer, with 
its many japanned boxes, and also a folding slide. The pigeon-holes, and 
the upper section of the upper stage are painted red, in effective contrast 
with the olive-coloured japan. The door of the upper stage is faced with 
a shaped mirror plate. A little later in date is the card-table, made of soft- 
wood, japanned in the Chinese taste. The slender cabriole legs in this are 
enriched with a shell and husk pendant, while the top and frieze are japanned 
a deep copper-coloured aventurine, and decorated with reserves closely 
adapted from Chinese ornament (Fig. 4). The drawing-room, in which 
most of the most interesting pieces in this collection are gathered, is a complex 
of brilliant colour in which there is no discord, and in which the fresh colours 
of the needlework carpets underfoot are matched by those of the Early Geor- 
gian tapestry panel, by Joshua Morris, on the wall, and the fine needlework 
on two walnut settees. M. J. 
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JAPANNED IN CHINESE TASTE = Circa 1720 


(Above) Top of the card-table 


4.—CARD-TABLE 
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5..-AN EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MIRROR 


EARLY CHINESE PORCELAIN 


COLLECTION of early Chinese porcelain, inherited from 

the late Mrs. Mary Mitchison, which comes up for sale 
at Messrs. Christie’s on February 22nd, includes some well 
modelled figures of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644). Among 
these is the figure of an immortal, holding a pomegranate ; 
his face and hands are in biscuit, while his robes are coloured 
blue and turquoise. There is also a very unusual pair of vases 
in heavy stoneware, with pear-shaped bodies and turned-over 
lips. ‘The decoration on the bodies consists of chrysanthemum 
flowers and foliage modelled in relief, coloured purple and 
turquoise on a turquoise ground. ‘These vases come from 
the well known Benson collection ; and from the same source 
comes the barrel-shaped garden seat decorated with a horizontal 
reticulated band, with a design of birds and flowering plants 
in yellow and aubergine on a turquoise ground. The upper 
and lower sections of the seat are engraved with sprays of 
flowers coloured turquoise and white on a dark blue ground. 
An Early Chinese commentary upon Ming wares mentions 
‘** beautiful barrel-shaped seats, some with open-work ground, the 
designs filled in with colours, gorgeous as cloud brocades,”’ which 
applies to such pieces as this seat. There are also a pair of kylins, 
modelled as seated on their haunches and overlaid with aubergine, 
turquoise and brown glazes; and a large group of a deity 
seated on a rockwork throne, witha child at the base. The faces 
and limbs of the two figures are glazed in grey, while their robes 
are coloured aubergine and turquoise. 
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The Collection of 


EARLY CHINESE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
ENGLISH XVIIIth CENTURY FURNITURE and RUGS 


the property of 
The Right Honourable 


THE LADY STRATHCARRON 
and inherited from 


MRS. MARY MITCHISON 


deceased: late of 


Blundell House, 
CAMPDEN HILL, LONDON, W.S8. 








A Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard. 48 ins. wide An Adam Mahogany Side Table. 54 ins. wide 





which will be Sold at Auction by 


MESSRS. 


CHRISTIE, 
MANSON 
& WOODS 





’ | On TUESDAY, | 
- A ae Group of a Deity. FEBRUARY y+ & 1938 One of a Pair of Adam 


3l ins. high. Ming Mahogany ‘Torcheéres 





At their Great Rooms, 8, King Street, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 


18 Private Exchange) Telegrams: “ Christiart, Piccy 
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NTRODUCED some years ago as the 
Popular Ford, this, the smallest vehicle 
from the Dagenham stable, has been 
one of the most popular and successful 

For some 
but 


small cars ever produced. 
time it was famous as the £100 Ford ; 


now, alas! owing to the increased cost of 
materials, the price has had to be raised, 
and it stands at 
£117 10s. for the 
ordinary model and 
£127 10s. for the 
de luxe model, 


which is the car 
I had out on trial. 
On the other hand, 
one must remem- 
ber that one now 
gets very much 
more for the 
money, since the 
1938 version of this 
cir is a great im- 
provement on the 
original. 

I can speak 
with knowledge, as 
I use one of the 
original versions 
for my own pur- 
poses in the coun- 
try, and, though 
I have nothing to 
complain of, I 
must admit that 
the new model is, 
in many respects, 
a great improve- 
ment. The roomi- 
ness of the body, for instance, has been 
greatly increased by clever construction, 
and now, as an 8 h.p. four-seater, it must 
be one of the most spacious on the road. 
This has slightly increased the weight, but 
the gallant little engine appears to be quite 
able to deal with the additional load, and 
the performance is excellent for a vehicle 
in this range of price. 

Another great improvement is in the 
brakes, which are now mechanically oper- 
ated on the Girling system and are really 
excellent. The stopping distance is good, 
the pedal pressure required is light, and 
the brakes are smooth in action and give 
the driver a lot of confidence. 

The body fitted is still of the two-door 
type, but these doors are very wide, so 
that getting in and out is easy, and even 
the necessity for folding down the backs 
of the front seats to get at the rear seat 
does not make the operation difficult, the 





The engine and gearbox of the new 


Ford Eight 
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‘THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By THe Hon. MAYNARD GREVILLE. 
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extra width of body allowing ample room. 
This extra width has been cleverly achieved 
by bringing the body sides out, so that the 
running board is reduced to a very small 
width. It is, however, useful for getting 


into the car, though for getting out one can 
step straight into the road. 
saloon, which was the one 


The de luxe 





THE FORD EIGHT 

I tested, has the mudguards and head lamps 
finished in the same colour as the body- 
work. These bodies are available in three 
shades : vineyard green, Coronation blue, 





SPECIFICATION 
cylinders, 56.64mm. bore by 
92.56mm. stroke. Capacity, 933 c.c. 
R.A.C. rating, 7.95 h.p. £6 tax. Brake 
horse-power, 23.4 at 4,000 r.p.m. Side 
valves. Three-bearing crank | shaft. 
Down-draught carburettor. Coil ig- 
nition with automatic advance. Three- 
speed gear box with synchro-mesh on 
second and top, and _ central lever. 
Girling type mechanical brakes, and 
pistol type hand brake. Over-all length, 
12ft. 4$ins. Weight, unladen, 16cwt. 
Saloon, £117 10s. De luxe saloon, 
£127 10s. 


Four 


Performance 
Tapley Meter 





Gradient 
climbed 


Gear Max. pull 


Gear Ratio ‘Ibs. per ton 


| Top 5.5 tol 150 Ibs. lin 14.9 
2nd 9.71 ..1| 32 ,, :. €s 
lst 16.88 ,, 1 








Acceleration 





M.P.H,. Top 2nd 


10 to 30 14 sec. Ss sec. 
20 to 40 _ 
30 to 50 24 





From rest to 50 in 29 seconds 
} mile from rest in 28 seconds 
Timed maximum speed 58 m.p.h. 
Brakes 
Ferodo-Tapley Meter 90% 
Stop in 14 ft, from 20 m.p.h. 
oo 99 54 os » 30 ,, 


99 
» U2 4, ” 


50 


” 
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CARS TESTED—IV: THE FORD EIGHT 


or black. Among special items of equipment 
are a combined clock and concealed ash- 
tray in the centre of the dash, while there 
are also concealed ash-trays for both rear 


There is a sun visor with a 
vanity mirror in the back for the con- 
venience of lady drivers ; and there are a 
roof light and side ventilator cowls. 
Direction in- 
dicators, which, 


passengers. 


when not in use, 
fit flush into the 
side pillars, are 


fitted. There are 
dual wind - screen 
wipers and a metal 
spare wheel cover 
and there is also 
remote control for 
the rear blind. 
Both front seats 
are quickly and 
easily adjustable. 
The instru- 
ment panel faces 
the driver, and is 
neat and, if any- 
thing, rather too 
brilliantly illumi- 
nated for night 
driving. The large 
speedometer is 
flanked on either 
side by a petrol 
gauge and an am- 
meter, while on the 
passenger’s side is 
a large cubby-hole 
with a cover. 
The engine itself is well known; 
but certain improvements have been made 
which have undoubtedly had an effect in 
making it yet smoother and quieter. The 
modifications include the use of four-point 
suspension on live rubber; while main 
and cam shaft bearings are babbit-lined 
and detachable for longer life and quick, 
economical replacement where necessary. 


THE MONTE CARLO RALLY 
FTER the results for the Monte Carlo 
Rally had been announced a change was 
made as it was decided that Mr. Walley’s 
car was not 100 per cent. British, and the 
car to win the Barclay’s Bank Cup for the 
best performance by an all-British car 
became the Talbot Ten with the Vauxhall 
Ten second. 





Wide door and seat folding back 
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FLEMINGS HOTE 


HALF MOON STREET - PICCADILLY - W.I 


A quietly luxurious pied-a-terre in the heart 
of the West End. Renowned for cuisine, 
comfort and impeccable service. Double 


and single rooms, large and small suites. 


Dine and Wine at the 


NEW CLARGES RESTAURANT 


CLARGES STREET, PICCADILLY, W.| 
RECHERCHE FRENCH RESTAURANT 
’Phone: GROsvenor 2964. ’Grams: Fleminotel, Audley, London 














io) a 
| | BANK | 


The name of Lloyds has 
been a household word 
in banking circles since 
1765, when the firm of 
Lloyds and Company was 
established at Birmingham. 
In 1865, this firm became 
a Joint Stock Company 
and was known as Lloyds 
Banking Company 
Limited, which name was 
§ changed to the present 
title in 1889. Since 1865 2 
more than fifty private Aa 
and Joint Stock Banks, 
! one of which was 
t established in Lombard 
E Street in 1677, have been 
E absorbed by Lloyds. 

Whilst maintaining 
many of the traditions 
: attached to the days of the 
if private banker, it has kept 
a abreast of the changing 
conditions and customs of 
the time, and the services 
it offers have been 
constantly extended and 
modernised. 


LLOVDSBANK Ju 


LIMITED 
















































Fees ( 8 : Head Office: ae 
_ || JI LOMBARD STREET, 
| LONDON.EC3 | 
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Che 
Roval Cancer Bospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 (FREE) 


The first special Hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No Payments. 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. | 
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The CAR MART 





ent ® 


Ltd. — 





offer a selection from their 


stock of New and Used 


ROLLS-ROYCE & BENTLEY 
CARS 


NEW 


30 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE Sedanca 
de Ville by H. J. Mulliner, black 
with grey cloth. The smartest car 
in town. Price £1,995 


30 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE Vogue 
Sedanca de Ville by H. J. Mulliner, 
black with brown leather. 

Price £1,950 


30 hp. ROLLS-ROYCE Sports 
Saloon by Freestone & Webb, black 


with brown leather. 
Price £1,765 


30h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE Limousine 
by Freestone & Webb, blue and 
black with grey cloth. A smart 
roomy car with facing forward 
occasional seats and_ electrically 
operated division. Price £1,795 


30 hp. ROLLS-ROYCE Saloon 
with division, by H. J. Mulliner, 
black with brown leather. 

Price £1,850 


30 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE Saloon 
by Thrupp & Maberly, black with 
brown leather. Very latest style 
razor edge saloon. Price £1,750 


4}-litre BENTLEY Standardised 
Drop-head Foursome Coupe by 
Park Ward, black and brown with 
brown leather upholstery. 

Price £1,535 


4}-litre BENTLEY Standardised 
Saloon by Park Ward, black with 
brown leather. Price £1,510 


4}-litre BENTLEY SHOW Saloon 
by Gurney Nutting, graphite with 
red leather. Price £1,765 


4}-litre BENTLEY Standardised 
Saloon by Park Ward, blue with 
fawn leather. Price £1,515 





USED 


1937 25-30 hp. ROLLS-ROYCE 
Park Ward Limousine. Blue, with 
blue leather to front and fawn 
cloth to rear. Passed by Makers. 
Price £1,495 


1937 4}-lire BENTLEY H. J. 
Mulliner Sports Saloon. Black with 
brown leather. Passed by Makers. 

Price £1,295 


1937 4}-litre BENTLEY Park Ward 
4 light Saloon. Green with green 
leather. Passed by Makers. 

Price £1,250 


1936-7 25-30 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE 
Gurney Nutting Saloon. Black 
with brown leather. Price £1,395 


1935-6 33-litre BENTLEY Thrupp 
& Maberly Saloon. Black with 
brown leather. Passed by Makers. 

Price £850 


1935 33-litre BENTLEY Thrupp 
& Maberly Drop-head Foursome 
Coupe. Black with red leather. 
Passed by Makers. Price £875 


1934 20-25 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE 
H. J. Mulliner Sedanca Limousine. 
Maroon and black with fawn cloth. 
Passed by Makers. Price £850 


1934 20-25 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE 
H. J. Mulliner 4 light Saloon. 
Yellow and black with brown leather. 
Passed by Makers. Price £795 


1933 20-25 hp. ROLLS-ROYCE 
Thrupp & Maberly Limousine. 
Grey with grey leather. Passed by 
Makers. Price £750 


1933 20-25 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE 
Park Ward 2-door Foursome Coupe. 
Deep yellow and black with pig 
skin upholstery. Passed by Makers. 

Price £725 


ALL USED CARS HAVE BEEN 
OVERHAULED AND PASSED BY THE MAKERS 
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By Appointment 





146-150 Park Lane, W.1. 


(Corner of Piccadilly) 
Grosvenor 3434 


Stanhope House, 


320-4, Euston Rd., N.W.1. 


Euston 1212 


AUTHORISED RETAILERS OF ROLLS-ROYCE & BENTLEY CARS 
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SAILING TOWARDS THE SUN 


HE progress of modern methods 

of locomotion has had the sad 

effect of making it almost impossible 

to find anywhere pleasant for a 

holiday in July, August or Sep- 

tember away from crowds. As the con- 
ditions become annually worse, the search 
for a means of spending a successful holiday 
is opening up new places and new seasons. 
Obviously, it is easier to recommend 

a guaranteed recipe for a successful cocktail 
than for a successful holiday. With certain 


W. G. Meredith 
SPLIT AND THE MOL 


ingredients you know what sort of a cocktail 
will result ; but with a holiday, too much 
depends on the individual. But of all 
holiday suggestions, the most likely to 
achieve universal approval is cruising. 

Always in season—and never better 
than now, when at home we are passing 
through the most treacherous months of 
the year—a cruise holiday enables one to 
follow the doctor’s advice of a holiday free 
from worry, to go to the maximum number 
of places in maximum comfort, minimum 
time, and at minimum price. ‘The astound- 
ing increase in the numbers of persons 
choosing this form of holiday prove that 
“there must be something in it.’’ At this 
very moment thousands of holiday-makers 
in different parts of the world’s high seas 
are basking peacefully on sunny decks of 
comfortable vessels where everything is 
done for their comfort and amusement, 
where their only care is pleasure, and 
drinking in sights such as made Edward 
Shanks write : 

O Memory take and keep 
All that my eyes, your servants, bring you 
home. 

Most people can visualise the Sugar- 
loaf dominating Rio de Janeiro, or the 
sub-tropical vegetation on the coasts of 
the West Indies, the sweep of the Bay of 
Naples, or the might of the Rock of Gibral- 
tar. But only those who have actually 
seen them can really appreciate and feel 
all that no description or photograph can 


express. 





Well organised cruises nowadays head 
straight for the patch of sun nearest to the 
English coast, choosing calm waters and 
interesting ports of call throughout the 
journey. Most of the cruises include land 
excursions in their fares, which usually 
vary between {£1 and £2 per day in first 
class. Probably the most original and 
thrilling of all cruises is the Booth Line’s 
monthly sailings to Manaos, that ancient 
city 1,000 miles up the Amazon River, in 
the heart of Braztl To reach it means 





INTAINS OF THE DALMATIAN COAST 


visiting Oporto, Lisbon, Estoril, Madeira, 
with all the novelty, interest and beauty of 
these places ; crossing the South Atlantic 
and sailing through the Narrows and the 
greatest jungle in the world, seeing strange 
and beautiful sights all the way up. With 
12,000 miles first-class travel, food, and 
shore excursions, and interest such as no 
other trip can provide, this seven-week 
return voyage costs but £75, next sailings 
from Liverpool being on March 18th, 
April 8th, and May 17th. 

This month the Canadian Pacific 
Company’s Duchess of Atholl, one of the 
most famous liners employed in_ the 
cruising trade, leaves on February 17th 
for a 32-day cruise to the West Indies— 
and under that name are included ports of 
call such as St. Lucia, Port of Spain, 
Havana, Miami, Las Palmas. To spend 
February and March in those waters, 
55 guineas is no waste of money. 

Before deciding finally on which cruise 
to take, it is advisable to visit the offices 
of well known companies specialising in 
cruising, like the Orient Line or the Blue 
Star, whose Arandora Star is as synonymous 
with cruising as the Ritz with hotels. Such 
companies usually have some novel and 
attractive suggestion. For Egypt, India 
and Ceylon, the Bibby Line have almost 
weekly sailings; while Elder Dempster 
ships leave for West Africa several times 
a month. 

At this season, and preferably nearer 
Easter, Madeira is a popular port of call. 


Leaving Liverpool on March 23rd, the 
Duchess of Atholl will call there, on her 
way to Dakar, Casablanca, and Lisbon. 
The C.P.R. Easter cruise, with the Duchess 
of Richmond, \eaves on April 14th, takes 
only eleven days, and costs but 19 guineas. 
It includes Madeira, Lisbon, and Casa- 
blanca. After Easter the popular £1 per 
day cruises with the Mont class vessels 
will be resumed. 

Other good Easter cruises are on the 
Voltaire or the Vandyck, of the Lamport 
and Holt Line, sailing 
on April 14th. The 
former visits the Canary 
Islands, Casa _ Blanca, 
Santa Cruz de la Palma, 
Las Palmas, Teneriffe, 
Madeira, and Lisbon. 
The trip takes eighteen 
days and costs 25 
guineas. The Vandyck 
in that time will be 
visiting the French and 
Italian Riviera resorts, 
which will all then be 
at the height of their 
season. On May 7th 
the Voltaire leaves for 
the Dalmatian coast, 
Venice, and Sicily, 
taking twenty-four days 
and costing 34 guineas. 
On May 14th the Van- 
dyck will sail for the 
Atlantic islands on a 
two-weeks trip, the fare 
for which is 18 guineas. 

Here a_ reminder 
is not out of place that 
in February the ever- 
delightful Italian Riviera 
offers particular attrac- 
tions to golfers. The 
Italian National Open 
Championship will be 
played off at Sanremo 
on February 20th and 
21st, and will be fol- 
lowed by mixed four- 
somes on_ February 
22nd, when amateurs 
will be coupled off with 
professionals. This is 
always an_ interesting 
competition, and we 
hear of golfers who have already fixed up 
their partnership. 

On the 23rd of the same month will 
begin the Italian Riviera International 
Amateur Championship. 

The Royal Mail Line’s popular Atlantis 
is scheduled to visit West Africa and the 
Atlantic islands, sailing on March 26th. 
Free Town, the Gold Coast and Bathurst 
are all included in this twenty-six-day 
45-guinea trip. Almost as soon as she 
gets back, the Atlantis will be off again 
(April 23rd) for a leisurely three weeks’ 
tour of Sicily, the Adriatic, and the Dal- 
matian coast, the fare being 39 guineas. 
On nearly all these vessels, beds, windows, 
swimming pools, shops, running water, 
cupboards, and other “ hotel’’ amenities 
are provided. ‘There is ample deck or 
covered-in room for those who do not 
wish to join in the thousand and one games, 
sports, competitions, and parties, which 
make days pass so quickly and friendships, 
not to say romances, ripen so easily. 

In addition to the cruises suggested 
above, there is no doubt that leading travel 
agencies, such as Thos. Cook and Son, 
can provide more extensive and more 
detailed suggestions. But, whichever cruise 
is chosen, the ingredients of health, excite- 
ment and interest are stronger than in 
any other form of holiday, particularly 
now, as they enable one to miss the worst 
months here and return to enjoy and appre- 
ciate England at her best and most radiant 
season. A. MOourRAvIEFF. 
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W.ndow or portnole in every room. 


APRIL 14. ‘‘ Voltaire ’’ from Southampton to 
Canary Islands, calling at Casablanca, Santa Cruz 
de la Palma, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Madeira and 
Lisbon. 18 days from 25 gns. 
APRIL 14. ‘ Vandyck’’ from Liverpool to 
the Mediterranean, calling at Gibraltar, Ville- 
| franche (Monte Carlo, Nice), Naples, Capri and 
Lisbon. 19 days from 26 gns. 


EASTER 
CRUISES 





MAY 7. ‘‘ Voltaire ’’ from Southampton to 
| Dalmation Coast and Venice, calling at Palermo, 
Kotor, Dubrovnik, Venice, Abbazia, Corfu, 
Malta and Lisbon. 24 days from 34 gns. 
MAY 14. ‘ Vandyck’’ from Liverpool to 
Atlantic Islands, calling at Santa Cruz de la 
Palma, Madeira, Lisbon. 14 days from 18 gns. 


MAY 
CRUISES 


ROUND VOYAGES to SOUTH AMERICA 
Regular service of First Class Cargo Vessels 


For details of above and full programme of 1938 Cruises apply 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE LTD. 


Royal Liver Building, Liverpool 3 (Tel. : Bank 8850). 27, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
Tel. Royal 5723). 64, Cross Street, Manchester, 2. (Tel. Blackfriars 2806). or local Tourist Agents 
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THE GARDEN RESORT 
IN THE DOLOMITE 


Flowers blossom early in this favoured 
corner of the Dolomites; fruit trees are 
already in full bloom 
For your entertainment there are symphony 


concerts, tzigane orchestras, light operas, dances, 
fetes, race meetings, golf and tennis tournaments. 





Excellent hotels at prices ranging from 
5/- to 18/- a day absolutely inclusive. 


For information apply to: ENIT, 38, Piccadilly, London, W.!. Azienda 
Autonoma di Soggiorno, MERANO ; UTA, BOLZANO ; and all Travel Agencies 














Education 
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PARIS ACADEMY of DRESS- 
MAKING and MILLINERY 


EASTBOURNE 


THE 


Principal : 

Madame J. TROIS FONTAINES EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
Tuition by practical experts in — OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
Fashion Designing, Cutting, raping, ? zi 
Dressmaking, Millinery and Fashion Drawing. | All Branches of Domestic Science 
Under the supervision of Madame Jeanne | taught. DAY AND RESIDENT 


Trois Fontaines, Visit the Academy (with- 
out appointment), or write for Prospectus. 
24, OLD BOND STREET, W.I 


Corner of Burlington Gardens. 
"Phone: 


PUPILS. Certificates granted. 


Principal, MISS RANDALL. 
Ist Class Diplomee, Edinburgh Training 


School. 
Regent 0776. 
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Switch the Calendar to suit yourself ! 
Bring Springtime forward and escape 
the tail-end of Winter! You can do 
this by joining one of our delightful 
Spring Cruises by splendid 20,000 tons 
** Duchess ”’ liners. 

TWO SPRING CRUISES TO 
WEST AFRICA AND MOROCCO. 


MAR. 15 Duchess of Richmond — Seven 
attractive ports of call. 28 days 
from 48 Gns. 

MAR. 23 Duchess of Atholl-—Five colour- 


ful calls. 20 days from 34 Gns. 
EASTER CRUISE TO MADEIRA 
AND MOROCCO. 


APL. Duchess of Richmond. 


14 11 days 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE WHITE COLLAR 





“THE FINEST VIEW IN EUROPE.” 


To Pytchley old House, let all sportsmen repair. 


What a string of fine horses, and riders you'll see, 
Each vie with his neighbour in spirit and glee, 
So while they’re indulging themselves in their cups, 
I’ll tell you the name of some of these bucks. 
(“The Pytchley Hunt,” 1796.) 


INE horses indeed, fine riders, great huntsmen, ‘‘ bucks ”’ 


all, pass by in colourful cavalcade through the pages of 


Major Guy Paget’s ‘‘ The History of the Althorp and 

Pytchley Hunt” (Collins, 3 guineas). They are no 

author’s puppets, but vivid, living personalities, against 
a background of unrivalled hunting country, Whyte-Melville’s 
‘ acres of woodland and oceans of grass,’’ with stone wall, timber, 
bullfinch, and brook lying like reefs across the grassy sea. How 
well ‘* Snaffles ’’ caught the spirit of it in his picture, “‘ The Finest 
View in Europe,”’ seen from the saddle across the Spratton Vale 
to Brixworth ! 

Whatever may be said about the influence of environment 
on character, there seems no doubt whatever on the power of the 
Pytchley country to produce and attract “‘ characters.’ ‘There 
is Richard Knight, the first huntsman on the records and first 


Looking across the Spratton Vale to Brixworth, by Snaffles 


recorded author of the saying, addressed presumably to his noble 
master : ‘‘ Come on, my lord, the more you look the less you'll like 
it.”’ After the firm and beneficent personalities of the first two 
Earls Spencer comes, in 1798, the great John Warde with his 
twenty-two stone, his cheap hunters, and his patient methods 
which made his field often so impatient. ‘ The best of company 
at all times, he was possessed of a shrewd wit, and some of his 
sayings might make a passable supplement to the wisdom of 
Solomon ”’ such as: “ Half the goodness of a horse goes in at 
his mouth,”’ and ‘‘ Never believe a word any man says about a 
horse he wishes to sell, even a Bishop.” 

‘Then there was Musters, whose power over his hounds was 
uncanny ; and after him Osbaldeston, the greatest ‘‘ character ”’ 
of them all, who “ left a stink behind him”’ in every country he 
hunted. Nevertheless, he stayed seven years with the Pytchley, 
and won the approbation of Surtees. So they go—George Payne, 
the sixth Earl of Chesterfield, ‘Thomas Smith, the fifth Earl 
Spencer (the Red Earl), in whose time the beautiful and tragic 
Empress of Austria graced the meets of the Pytchley. Uncon- 
ventional, the Empress carried a fan out hunting, preferred beer, 
and used to smoke, before the gentlemen too! C. E. G. H. 








THE 








Both illustrations are reproduced from “The History of the Althorp and Pytchley Hunt, 1634-1920,” by Guy Paget, published by Messrs. Collins. 
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BY APPOINTMENT, BY APPOINTMENT, 


ESTABLISHED 1785. 
Gieves Flannel 


Sports Shirt 
Collar attached. 15/6 


Gi ieves 


KR r1arr Tre oOo 





, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.! 


Telephone: REGENT 6411 
* Muftis, 


Telegrams : Piecy, London" 





MALTA,  LIVERPOOI 
GIBRALTAR. 


WEYMOUTH. 
PLYMOUTH, 


CHATHAM, SOUTHSEA, 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


EDINBURGH, 
PORTSMOU FH, 




















Estab. 1851 


STEEPLECHASE EQUIPMENT 


A best Serge Lined Steeplechase Saddle, 164 in, by 8 in. weighing, less fittings, 44 Ibs. 
(own own best make) complete with pair super hand-forged ste et £8 * 10 ~ 


stirrups, pair of super leathers, and super woollen girths 


A limited quantity of seiled ditto, complete as above £6 10s, 
If supplied less fittings, 30/- less. 

ry, Hand-Sewn 326. Cheaper 
me, stone, 106. WHIPS. Plaited 
Kangaroo Hide Whalebone centre Jockey Whip, each 30/- and 25 -. 
Other Qualities from 18/6 to 106. Limited quantity of Jaeger Camel 
wir exercise Sheets and Caps, bound brown, each 

RACE COLOURS AND J RESERVE. Satin Race 
per set 7 One colour Steeplec sevs, each 


Nitta tach, 25) te 80 CRASH HELMETS. 
Our 1938 SPECIALITY. Stainless Steel Steeplechase Lrons per pair 18/6 


SADDLES LENT : 
OUT ON HIRE ; 


GEORGE PARKER & SONS 


(Saddlers) Limited. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 12 Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 1164. London,” 


















A second quality ditte 









Super Ke 
Lead for si: 








WEIGHT 
27 


CLOTHS, 
quality 25/- x 29 









Vok ours, Tailored, 
Iwo colour 


Super quality, each 166. 
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A New Style 


POINT-TO-POINT 
OOT 


FOR 
WOMEN 


xiii. 











W.S. 
In Sea-Sand_ re- 
versed Calf, with 
warm Lamb's-wool lining . 

Crepe rubber sole and welt- 


2433 


sealing Crepe rubber Golosh, 
which makes this Boot ideal 39/6 
for very muddy conditions 





OF 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


AND 


90-94, Brompton Road, KNIGHTSBRIDGE 











"NOTABLE N UMBERS 


THE JEWS HOUSE, No. 1 STEEP HILL, LINCOLN—This ancient 
house, which dates back to Norman times, was built about 1100, 
and is said to be one of the oldest inhabited houses in England. 






The slow maturing process of time plays its part in the 


\ production of that other notable number—Player’s No. 3. 
\ + gs . 
\ Mellowness, distinction of aroma, flavour, and finer 
quality in the tobacco—these are the reasons why 
No. 3 is such a notable smoke. 
PLAYER'S 
PLAYER'S 
No. 3 are 
supplied 


either plain 
or cork. 
tipped so ask 
for which 
you prefer. + 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 








20 For 1/4 50 For 3/3 50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 
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“THE” TAILors 


for 


& HUNTING KIT 

HUNTING FROCK COATS AND 

HUNTING MORNING COATS 
a Speciality 


Estimates, Patterns and simple self-measure 
ment forms free on request. 


Perfect fitting Hunting Breeches and Boots. 





ONLY MAKERS OF THE 
“ HALLZONE " IDEAL GOLD MEDAI 


RIDING BREECHES 


Made in Cavalry Twills, Bedford 
Whipcords or Saddle Tweeds, Shep 
Checks, Split Falls or Fly 
Laced or button Knees. 


Cords, Indian 


42/ 


(As sold elsewhere from 3 to 4 ans.) 


pards 


Front. From 


OVERCOATS trom 5 gn 
DINNER SUITS 


(Tails) from 10 gn 


SUITS from 6 Gns. 
1LUS FOUR SUITS from 5 gns. 
DRESS SUITS 





from 8 gns 


Visitors to London can Order and Fit 


sume day or leave Record Measures 














181 OXFORD 
yl 


LADIES’ SALON srreer,w 


The “ Hallzone ”’ Ideal Side Saddle Habits trom 






12 gns Ride Astride Habits trom 10 gns 
| Breeches from 2 gns. Civil and Sporting 
Costumes and Coats from 7 gns. 





ii *, i L 
“THE” CIVIL, SPORTING, HUNTING AND LADIES’ TAILORS 


181OXFORD S 9 CHEAPSIDE EC.2 


HEAR OXFORD CIRCUS TUBE 


NEAR SAINT PAULS 
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THE MOUNTAIN ASHES AND WHITE BEAMS 


OR some reason or other, the mountain ashes and the white 

beams have never enjoyed the popularity of many of their 

cousins in the pyrus family, despite their many claims to 

recognition. Not only do many gardeners continue to overlook 

the ordinary mountain ash or rowan (Sorbus Aucuparia) when 
making plantings of ornamental trees, but they also appear to be ignorant 
of the numbers of beautiful sisters and cousins of this well known native 
that, formerly known as Pyrus, are now grouped under the generic 
label of Sorbus. There is really a great future for this group of trees 
if only gardeners would realise their possibilities. "There are few 
medium-sized decorative trees that combine such grace of habit and 
elegant foliage with such a lavish display of berries in the autumn. 
Many of them are quite showy in flower, and a few are well worth 
growing for the beauty and brilliant colouring of their dying 
leaves. As a race they are to please, and can be trusted to 
give a gvod account of themselves almost anywhere and every- 
where and in any ordinary garden soil. They never look out of 
place on a lawn, and are no less effective planted in a border or 
in the wild garden, where they associate well with such things as 
birches, heathers, gorse, and azaleas. Where there is plenty of 
space, no one will regret investing in a collection of the various 
species that are now available, and even the smallest garden should 
have at least one specimen. 

Our native mountain ash has several fine forms, among which 
the one with bright orange yellow fruits called Sorbus xanthocarpa 
(fructu-luteo) is one of the most desirable. It makes a fine tree, rather 
more erect in habit than the type, and is always a conspicuous object 
in the landscape in the late summer and early autumn, when laden with 
clusters of its bright yellow fruits. Two of its hybrid descendants, 
called decurrens and hybrida, are both excellent trees, too good to 
neglect by those in search of autumn colour. Formerly known as 
S. pinnatifida, under which name it is still commonly supplied, S. hybrida 

which is a natural hybrid between the Swedish mountain ash and 
our own native—makes an upright tree with a rather rounded head, 
that never fails to compel admiration in the autumn, when its shoots 
are hung with clusters of brilliant sealing-wax red berries. Its form 
called Gibbsii in honour of Mr. Vicary Gibbs, in whose gardens at 
Aldenham House it originated, is even better, and, where there is only 
room for one of the race, this striking variety, with large dark crimson 
fruits, is the one to select. 

The last thirty years of botanical exploration and discovery in 
Western China have yielded many splendid recruits to the ranks of 
the family, and it is hard to know how to place them in order of merit 
when all are so good. Several of them are still comparatively rare in 
cultivation, largely through lack of demand; but sufficient time has 
elapsed since their introduction for them to have proved their worth 
in those gardens and nurseries where they have been tried. They all 
have a strong family resemblance and, except to the expert, are not 
easy to distinguish at first glance. Difficulties in nomenclature have 
not made matters any easier for the gardener; but, now that something 
like order has been obtained in their names, and a fair stock of each is 
available from some of our leading nurseries, the keen gardener, to whom 
new and uncommon trees and shrubs make an appeal, should try his hand 
with some of these Chinese and Japanese mountain ashes. Long known 
as 5S. munda subarachnoidea, 5S. Pratti is a very fine Chinese rowan that 
makes a small tree of some 15ft. high or so, and is easily distinguished 
by its corymbs of beautiful white berries. Pohuashanensis is another 
closely related to our own native, but with larger leaflets of deep greyish 
green and clusters of orange yellow berries which turn to orange scarlet 
as they age. Both these are worth growing, and the same can be said 
of S. Conradine, which Wilson found in Eastern Szechuan thirty years 
ago, and its close relative called Esserteauiana. Both the setrees are 
not common in gardens as yet, but when gardeners become more 
acquainted with their many admirable qualities, they will be much more 
widely planted. Each is distinguished by handsome pinnate leaves 
which assume the most lovely tints in the autumn, when the branches 
are laden with large clusters of scarlet red fruits, and on their day in 
September or October they provide the most striking picture in the 
varden landscape. 


easy 








ONE OF 


THE 
MAJESTICA, with handsome foliage and brilliant red fruits 


BEST OF THE WHITE 





BEAMS, SORBUS ARIA 





FRUITING SPRAY OF SORBUS 
HYBRIDA. 


\ natural hybrid with brilliant sealing-wax red fruits 


A BEAUTIFUL 


Their only rivals at that season are possibly their cousins named 
S. discolor, from North China, and the Japanese mountain ash called 
S$. Matsumurana. For brilliant autumnal leaf tints there are few trees 
to compare in merit with these two mountain ashes, and when associated 
with their foliage colouring is a striking display of rich orange red berries, 
it will be realised that each claims a place in any collection of orna- 
mental woody plants for autumn effect. Another of Wilson’s trophies, 
named Sargentiana, with fruits of the same vivid scarlet red, but larger 
in size than those of Conradina, is hardly less attractive in the autumn. 
Like the last two, it makes an upright tree, probably reaching ultimately 
about 2oft. high. The Japanese S. gracilis, on the other hand, appears 
to be rather more of a shrub than a tree, though grown and trained 
as a standard, makes an elegant, small, slow-growing tree. Like its 
cousin Matsumurana, it deserves a place in the garden for the sake of 
its rich autumnal colouring. For this reason, also, as well as for its 
generous clusters of bright red fruits, S. scalaris is worth having. This 
species is perhaps one of the most distinct members of the group, with 
its handsome pinnate leaves composed of some twenty-five or so leathery 
green leaflets, and is a mountain ash that can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to anyone in search of something more distinguished than 

the native type. 


Making a small tree of some toft. to 15ft. high, with 
a spreading head of rather slender arching branches 
clothed with elegant fern-like foliage, S. Vilmorinii is 


one of the most delicate-growing of the section and a 
species of arresting beauty and pronounced quality. At- 
tractive in habit and foliage, it is even more lovely in 
fruit, for the berries gradually faint from a rich rosy red 
through pale pink to a warm pinkish white, and the 
combination of berry and leaf in the autumn forms a 
most pleasing picture. There still remain several others 
that will be acceptable in the garden of any tree and shrub 
connoisseur, and of these Wilsoniana, with pure white 
fruits, and hupehensis, with rosy pink berries, are perhaps 
the most desirable. They so closely resemble each other 
as to be scarcely distinguishable except in fruit, but both 
are worth having, for they are strong-growing, upright 
trees, handsome in leaf, that will be an ornament to any 
garden. 

Along with the mountain ashes should come the white 
beams, another group that has been strangely neglected by 
all but the most ardent collectors. Every one knows the 
common white beam, Sorbus Aria, with its leaves felted 
beneath and its scarlet fruits dotted with brown; but few 
are acquainted with its variety majestica, which is much 
finer than the type, or with the lovely Himalayan species 
S. vestita or cuspidata, as it is now called. Unfortunately, 
this beauty, with large bright green leaves that are a silvery 
white beneath, is not hardy everywhere, and is only for 
those in favoured places who can offer it a sheltered position. 
A recent newcomer from China called Zahlbruckneri pro- 
mises to be a notable acquisition to the group, and those who 
have not yet grown S. Folgneri will find it a particularly grace- 
ful tree of rather slender habit, with arching branches and 
large red fruits, and well worth a trial. G. C. Taytor. 
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Everything 
provided for 
Sanitation 
Lighting 


BOMB ¢& GAS 


Please write to the constructors 


BRITISH AIR RAID SHELTERS LTD. 


110, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone SLOane 4606. 
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Food 


PROOF SHELTER 
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YOUR SAFETY AND YOUR 
HOUSEHOLD'S ASSURED 


THE IGLOO GAS 
AND BOMB PROOF 
SHELTER 


gives certain protection from 
bombs, gas and fire. 
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Air Supply 
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IGLOO SHELTERS 
ARE BEING BUILT 


tosuit individual requirements. 
The Government is doing what 
it can in the matter of Anti- 
Air Raid precautions, 
can never hope to find ade- 
quate protection from ex- 
plosive bombs for anything 
but a small minority. 
to your own safety now. 
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Also Garden Layout; Bathing 
Pools; Playing Fields; Bowling 
Greens; Drives; Airports, &c. 
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London, N.W.11 Phone: Speedwell 8111-2 
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SEED CATALOGUE 





144 PAGES *And bie 7 a hap} en to bea 
professional gardener or just a keen 

252 ILLUSTRATIONS ! amateur, you'll be glac dl you sent for 
6 COLOUR PLATES 2» copy of the 1938 editio m. There 
AND IT’S FREE: are 144 pages, over 250 illustrations, 


6 colour plates and goodness knows 
how many cultural hints! It beats 
me how Dobbie's manage to offer it 
free—but they do.” 


SWEET PEAS— 


mtains twelve varieties all of which are 
supreme on the exhibition table, and at the same 

time are favourites for garden decoration and cut- 2 
ting purposes. 20 seeds of each, Post free /= 
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Write for your copy now, 
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HOUSED 
IN THIS 
HOBSON 
AVIARY 





@ What enjoyment there is in 
having an Aviary in your garden 
. . and your pleasure is doubled 
by knowing that the birds are 
happily housed in a well designed 
Aviary from Hobson's. Their 
brightness, their song will plainly 
say ‘‘thank you,’’ and repay 
your choice. 
The perfect design of Hobson 
Aviaries is backed by nearly half- 
a-century’s constructional ex- 
perience. Your birds could have 
no better or healthier home. 
SPAN ROOF AVIARY (illus- 
tration). Size 5’x5’x4 high to 
eaves. Price £5 7 6. Carriage 
paid to customer's nearest rail- 
way goods station, England and 
Wales (Mainland). For complete 
specification of this and other 
modeis, send for the illustrated 
Catalogue. 


J. T. HOBSON and CO. 
(Dept. 154), BEDFORD. 
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WOMAN TO WOMAN 


EXPLOITED CHILDREN—ASLEEP OVER SCHOOL-BOOKS—NEW FACTORIES ACT— 
AN 84-HOUR WEEK—THE AIR MENACE—COOKING AND COLDS 


By the Hon. THEODORA BENSON 


EW stories of women’s endeavour are more inspiring, 

both for what has been achieved and what with all our 

help can yet be achieved, than the story of the Com- 

mittee on Wage-earning Children. Not all its 
members have been women; many distinguished men, 
including A. J. Mundella, have supported it; but to this 
day the majority of its workers are women, and to a woman 
belonged the honour of bringing it into being. It reaily began 
with Mrs. F. G. Hogg’s article in the Nineteenth Century of 
August, 1897. She wrote so forcibly of neglected and exploited 
children that the public couldn’t stand it. The result, nearly 
two years later, was a White Paper by the Education Depart- 
ment. On October 31st, 1899, there met for the first time a 
committee to consider reforms concerning the labour of children 
of school age and not under the factory laws. 

We are apt to feel that in England the twentieth century 
is a humanitarian age when any crying social wrong has only 
to be noticed in order to command hearty endeavour after remedy. 
Not at all. An excellent article by the Committee’s joint- 
honorary secretary, Miss N. Adler, C.B.£., J.P., tells of the stagger- 
ing and sustained unwillingness of the Government to act. 
Only the passionate, steady toil and the unflagging pressure of 
these people pledged to defend the child’s right to childhood 
have forced through reform after slow reform. 

In 1g01 the Government had information that 200,000 
little school-children were in employment, 50,000 of them 
doing from thirty to fifty hours a week in addition to their time 
at school. Milk-boys worked from 4.30 a.m., again at noon, 
and after school. Costers and shop-boys worked till ten at 
night, on Sunday mornings, and on Saturdays for sixteen hours. 
Children of four and five pulled thread for lace-makers. In 
school, they fell asleep at their books. It was not until 1903 
that there was an Employment of Children Act at all. Do you 
remember—did you ever know—that it was not till 1918 that 
it was forbidden to employ children under twelve years old ? 

* * 
* 

ND to-day ? The New Factories Act comes not a moment 

too soon to replace the Factory and Workshop Act of 1901, 
with its maximum of twelve hours a day, inclusive of meals, 
for boys and girls from fourteen to eighteen. And we have 
the Shops Act of 1934. But—when that Shops Bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons it was officially estimated 
that 300,000 children came neither under its provisions nor 
even those of the Factory Act of 1g01. These 300,000 were 
engaged in agriculture, in domestic work (except the sale of 
food or on premises where food was sold and consumed), in 
large-scale transport, in jobs as messengers and as errand boys 
and girls working for producers and manufacturers, and in 
theatrical entertainments (unless dangerous or abroad). Such 
children have no shadow of legal protection, and their hours 
of labour are not limited in any way whatsoever. 

Is advantage taken of this? What do you think! At 
last, thanks to the Committee on Wage-earning Children, a 
committee have been set up to investigate unregulated juvenile 
labour. They found that out of 12,580 van-boys whose cases 
they investigated, 5,733 (nearly 45 per cent.) worked over forty- 
eight hours, and 1,563 up to sixty hours and over per week. 
Enquiries by Manchester University and other witnesses showed 
boys working a sixty, a seventy, and even a ninety hour week. 
Meals were not regular. Journeys away from home entailed 
being turned loose at night in strange towns. Some of the 
worst cases concerned lift-boys and page-boys and attendants 
in hotels and places of entertainment. In London, the con- 
ditions of work of 8,417 page-boys and attendants were investi- 
gated. Of these, 7,030 worked over seventy-two hours a week, 
including meals and short rest intervals. Manchester Uni- 
versity Settlement presented evidence of young people working 
twelve to fifteen hours a day, and in one case up to an eighty- 
four-hour week. 


* * 
* 


O what? If it is difficult to think of the lift-boy at the 
departmental store, the page-boy at your club, the attendant 

at your local cinema, then think instead of any child of fourteen 
or fifteen who is near to you. Think how important his chances 
of education and self-improvement, his hours of leisure, his 
recreation, his physical exercise, his rest, his hobbies seem to 
you. There are more unprotected children now than the 


300,000 estimated in 1934. The representations of the Com- 
mittee on Wage-earning Children have secured the inclusion 
for protection under the new Factories Act of young workers 
connected with factories, warehouses and docks. And _ the 
rest? The lift-boy, the page-boy, the cinema attendant, the 
messenger, the boy in agriculture, in transport, in the theatre ? 
Are you and I, with our votes and our views on democracy 
and our hopes for the future of the country, going to go on 
leaving everything to be done by that Committee that has never 
had more than {50 available funds a year to spend? When 
we read Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ The Water Babies ” to our happier 
children and reflect that we no longer send infant sweeps to 
crawl up chimneys, | think that still we need not feel so very 
smug ! 
* * 
* 
HE possibilities of the air are very bewildering. In the 
same issue of a paper one may read of the plans for 
the extension of commercial aviation, which demands more 
and more international co-operation and achieves some ; and 
of the growing horror and terror aroused by the increasing 
brutality of warfare in the air. On the one side, the aeroplane 
invites all men to be close and interdependent brothers : on the 
other, it threatens that of brothers and sisters and babies not 
one shall escape. Flight, then, is neither good nor bad, bene- 
ficial nor disastrous, in itself: it is a force that may be directed 
one way or another, like fire or the soul of man. 

“Australia in two days ”—‘ Coral isles as ports ’—such 
headlines are very stirring, even to those who deplore the shrink- 
age of the world and the simplification of travel ways. Myself, 
I prefer to think of the men who give themselves to the service 
of empires as in touch with that different world they will probably 
one day return to and live with, as within a few days’ reach 
of their loves and their children g,ooo miles away. I do not 
deplore it at all. There is something exciting and moving and 
hopeful about a big aerodrome like Croydon, or like Schiphol 
(Amsterdam), and the sight of English, Dutch, Belgian, Danish, 
German, French, Czech, Swedish, and Swiss machines coming 
and going with great courtesy and very little fuss. 

* * 
* 
HE really gruesome part about air warfare is the victimisa- 
tion of children, not because they are more valuable or 
nicer than adults, but because they are not responsible for war. 
I cannot get up much sentiment about women and harmless 
civilians. They are morally in it as much as the men at the 
front. They would rather be truly and physically in it, too. 
If there is another war, the reproach will not again be levelled 
at unhappy old men who would give their souls to be shoulder 
to shoulder with their sons; that they urged others on to war 
because they could stay safe at home. Says Mr. Churchill in 
his article ‘‘ Women in War,” in the Strand Magazine: “ This, 
then, is the great difference in war between the sexes. The 
men fight, the women make the weapons.” There is no ethical 
difference. Women may have been humbly thankful for 
immunity from the discomfort of war, from lice, from mud ; 
immunity from the danger of their loved ones was nothing but 
black bitterness to them. 
* * 
* 
HAVE come across two useful little books this week. One 
is Magda Joicey’s ““ The Cook Hostess ” (Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, Limited), full of nicely set-out hints and recipes for 
dishes that can be prepared easily “‘ before-hand ” and either 
eaten cold or hotted up. This is a little treasure for the house 
where a small staff is kept. But the other book is, in a sense, a 
sad one! Life is full of disappointments. One of my most 
recent is embodied in the dictum, jointly uttered by a bacterio- 
logist and a physician in this book, that there is no known cure 
for colds. Colds, they say, can be prevented: colds can be 
shortened or abated: colds can be treated to prevent com- 
plications : but colds cannot be cured out of hand by any known 
specific. ‘This is all very depressing to those who habitually 
catch cold—and is not their number legion ?—and even more 
depressing to the even greater number who delight in telling 
them what is the thing to take, the really perfect cure! ‘“‘ How 
to Escape Colds and Influenza” is the book’s title, and it is 
published by Leonard Hill, Limited, for sixpence. 
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WOMEN IN SPORT 
MISS WANDA MORGAN 


ISS WANDA MORGAN, the present English Golf 

Champion, began to play golf seriously when she was 

still a schoolgirl, and was coached by Bert Darby 

professional at the Seasalter Club. Skilful tuition 
and plenty of practice over a period of three years prepared Miss 
Morgan for her first important competition, the Girls’ Champion- 
ship at Stoke Poges in 1926, in which she qualified for the match- 
play stages and then went out in the first round. She took no 
further part in competitive golf until 1929, when she reached the 
semi-final of the English Championship, being beaten by Miss 
Gourlay. Since then, however, she has played for her country 
in eight International matches, five against France and _ three 
against the United States. She won the English Championship 
in 1931, 1936 and 1937, and the British Open Championship 
in 1935, having been runner-up in 1931. A Kent County player 
for six years, Miss Morgan also has played golf in Canada, the 
United States, France, and most parts of Great Britain. 


AN “EXPLOSION ” SHOT PHOTOGRAPHED A BARE FRACTION OF A SECOND HITTING A LONG BALL FROM 
AFTER THE BALL HAS BEEN HIT. MISS MORGAN, IT WILL BE OBSERVED THE TEE IN A COMPETITION AT 


HAS NOT RAISED HER HEAD! 


HAYLING 


ae, 


WELL OUT OF A GIGANTIC BUNKER AT THE SIXTH HOLE RESPITE FROM GOLF: A CONVERSA- 


AT ST. ENODOC 


TION WITH MISS KAY STAMMERS 
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ARIS in 
February is 
not the tra- 
ditional 
Gallic city— 
it has a cold, bright, 
Northern beauty. 
Just now the sky is 
brilliant blue, but 
the gutters shine 
with rain. There is 
a tearing wind,which 
flutters the heavy 
black veils of the 
inevitable widows. 
Fierce yellow taxis 
come swooping at 
one. The bare, stiff 
trees and fountains in the Tuileries make a formal pattern of beauty. 
Little shop windows glitter exotically with gold bracelets. It is 
cold and shiny and sophisticated. 

Not so the spring fashions. All the collections have turned 
“to favour and to prettiness.’’ Flowing skirts, soft blues and pinks, 
frills and embroidery, and lines reminiscent of Edwardian femininity— 
these are the strongest tendencies of the collections. It is a fashion 
for pretty women rather than beautiful ones. Tall women, too, 
have had the best of it for some time ; now the small ones can wear 
the new fashions just as well as they. The colours favour the blonde 
and the brown-haired ; they are rather hard on the dark. 

There is more than a suggestion of the nineteen-hundreds in 
some of the details of the fashion. The generation between puts us 
far enough away to be able to appreciate the attractiveness of some 
of these revivals—Heim’s boater hat with its frothing frills of broderie 
anglaise, for instance; or the high collars, the lace insertions, the 
finely tucked cambric blouses, the little jackets with very full basques 
at the back. No other period has provided any ruling inspiration 
for the 1938 fashion; the reign of the Directoire style is over, and 
there are no startling ideas from the Italian Renaissance or the Second 
Empire to alter our waistlines or our skirt-lengths. 

Three outstanding points dominate the collections—the craze 
for stripes, the return of navy blue, and the lovely use of lace. To 
begin with the stripes—they are on everything: country suits, like 
Lelong’s grey, yellow and black striped overcoat and skirt with a 
tan jacket ; morning suits, like Chanel’s navy blue striped one, with 
a red, white and blue striped blouse ; afternoon frocks, like Patou’s 
bold black and white one ; even evening dresses. Spots are also in 
favour, but nothing like so much so as stripes ; Heim combines the 
two in a black coat striped with yellow, over a yellow dress with black 
spots. 

Next for navy blue. There is no doubt about it, navy blue is 
the dominant colour. It has largely superseded black; nothing 
will ever put black quite out of fashion, and there are still a lot of 
black frocks ; but most of the dark suits are navy, and so are many 
of the afternoon frocks and even quite a lot of 
the evening ones. It is used a great deal with 
white—white piqué facings, white organdie 
pleated frills, white handkerchief linen guimpes. 
Next in popularity to navy come the lighter blues 
—turquoise, sweet-pea, love-in-a-mist, aqua- 
marine, Air Force blue: you see them all a great 
deal. There is plenty of pink, and a great deal 
of cyclamen; purple is rarer, and so is yellow. 
There is almost no green, except in Lelong’s 
collection ; Chanel uses brown, but it is not seen 
much. For evening, black and white are the 
winning colours ; scarlet and the softer reds are 
popular, blue again in quantities, and pink and 
yellow especially in the flower prints. There are 
plenty of these, but they are rather small and 
indeterminate in design. 

Lace is having a terrific success. It is mostly 
the rather stiff, close-patterned kind, and it looks 
delightfully fresh and summery. Chanel has 
some magic dresses in lace, both white and 
black, with lovely off-the-shoulder lines and little 
net gloves with cuffs of lace. Lelong has a dazzling 
dress in white lace with a peasant bodice and a 

corselette of bright icing-sugar pink satin. There 
are whole capes of lace—Lucille Paray has a black 
one over a white dress—and inset bands of it, 
and tiny frills of black Valenciennes criss-crossing 
on black tulle skirts. Tulle is only second to 
lace in popularity; there are yards of it in 
floating skirts. Coarse cotton net and fish-net 
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are used, too; and broderie anglaise makes boleros and berthes. 
Next to these light summer materials in favour are chiffon, taffeta, 
jersey, and the stiffer ribbed silks like ottoman. Materials for day 
dresses are more varied, but there are a few which emerge as very 
successful ; silk linen, for one, and the white cambric used for in- 
numerable pin-tucked and lace-trimmed blouses, and jersey again 
for afternoon dresses, and printed crépes and crépe de Chines for a 
great many simple frocks worn under dark coats. 

So much for colour and material. In line there are one or two 
important changes. The loose-fitting hip-length coat has almost 
disappeared, and in its place we have the tunic line, specially favoured 
by Patou. You see it on coats and dinner blouses and two-piece 
dresses ; it has a well defined waistline, but fits closely all the way 
down, to end almost below the hips. Not everyone will want to wear 
this ; it is not an easy line to carry off, but it is certainly one of the 
dominant ones just now. Alternatively, there is the bolero, still 
extremely popular; one sees it most often with afternoon dresses. 
Summer coats are mostly full-length and fitted at the waist. One 
rather startling new departure in line is the fashion for having the 
front of a dress or coat or jacket in one colour and the back in another ; 
there is a lot of this, even with evening dresses, and it gives an oppor- 
tunity for some very clever colour contrasts. Line in evening dresses 
has also undergone a definite change ; if the full skirt has not quite 
banished the slim one, it is certainly much the more numerous of 
the two. Fold upon fold of lace or tulle or chiffon, often scattered 
with flowers or ribbons or sequins, float through the collections. 
The bodices often have the very becoming off-the-shoulder line, 
though they sometimes cheat by having a berthe round the shoulders 
with a décolletage below it at the back. There is no definite rule 
about the height or lowness of the décolletage ; some are up to the 
neck, many are very low indeed. A few skirts are lifted above the 
ankle in front ; a few transparent ones have an underskirt reaching 
only to the knees ; but the length in most cases remains at ground level. 

Evening accessories are varied and important; almost every 
dress has a feather, a bow, or a crown of flowers to wear in the hair 
with it. There are gloves with a good many—not long ones, but 
little transparent affairs with wide cuffs; and a few fans, made of 
organdie or flowers. ‘The detail on day dresses is endless in variety. 
Drawn-threadwork, pin-tucking, embroidery, pleating, zig-zag organ- 
die edging, are lavished on the simplest frocks. Buttons and buckles 
are large and architectural ; Lucille Paray has gold lions’-heads and 
white goats’-heads ; Lelong has ancient Egyptian figures on a square 
gold buckle adorning a white evening gown. 

Hats are so varied that they hardly constitute a definite new fashion. 
Many of the most attractive are wide and flat in the brim and extremely 
shallow in the crown: one wears them very much on one side. 
There are lots of small brimless hats crowned with flowers ; some- 
times the stalks are uppermost and the flowers spread outwards. 
Some hats have no brim at the back, but shoot forward to the front. 
Some have spotted veils, like Patou’s bowler, with a bunch of corn- 
flowers at the back. The two best jokes in the way of hats are Lelong’s 


bright-eyed black duck, precariously roosting on one side of the 
head, and Patou’s complacent white hen, feathers and all. 
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T the interesting dress show given by the Fashion 
Group of Great Britain recently, several points 
of the new spring styles were made. Black was 
not nearly so popular as it has been all the winter, 
and both bright and pastel colours were boldly 

used for suits and coats as well as dresses. The cut of the 
simplest dress was extremely meticulous ; there was nothing 
casual and careless about the effect they gave. The jackets 
of suits were mostly very close-fitting, and buttoned either 
right up to the neck or to a point about six inches below the 
throat, with wide revers above. Colour contrasts were often 
achieved by inset bands of different materials on the jackets 
of suits. Evening dresses varied from pencil-stem lines to 
romantically full and stiff skirts, and many of them had 
flowered corsages. 

Among the suits, particularly attractive ones were 
Busvine’s dark Air Force blue one, striped with white 
vertically on the jacket and horizontally on the skirt ; 
Lachasse’s turquoise jacket piped with tan, tan skirt, and 
turquoise blouse ; and Motley’s pale rose pink suit, double- 
breasted and buttoning to the neck, worn with a large green 
postilion’s hat. A soberer suit for wearing in the English 
spring was Lachasse’s light brown speckled tweed, buttoning 
high on the jacket and down the back of the skirt, with a 
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burnt sienna blouse, round-collared and _ short-sleeved. 
Digby Morten achieved an arresting colour scheme in an 
iron grey dress with a white pin stripe, worn under a cyclamen- 
coloured coat. Perhaps the most original of the evening 
dresses were Busvine’s white satin one, with its tiny friils 
of black lace, shown in the centre of the picture above ; 
Victor Stiebel’s petunia gown, startlingly worn with yellow 
gloves and scarlet and white flowers ; Tinling’s ingénue frock, 
perfect for a bridesmaid, in pale blue and gold with dozens 
of tiny blue bows on the full skirt, the little net gloves, 
and scattered in the hair ; and Motley’s dramatic green-grey 
satin gown, with a bustle, no shoulder-straps, and a wide 
corsage of rose and green spiky flowers. The other two 
dresses in the picture above are Motley’s bottle-green satin, 
pleated from shoulder to hem, on the left; and Glenny’s 
night-blue ‘sequins, the floating blue chiffon coat with sequin 
sleeves, on the right. Handsome Fortnum and Mason 
shoes were shown with many of the suits and dresses ; low 
heels .are still in favour for all morning shoes. Aage 
Thaarup’s hats, shown both with other models and separately, 
had bold brims, veils at the back, and a forward tilt. A clover 
motif distinguished many of them ; one green felt was actually 
in the shape of a shamrock leaf, and several had bunches of 
pink clover flowers. 
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EXHORTATION TO ENTERPRISE 


° HE most “ planned” winter wardrobe, 
matching and interlocking in every detail, 
can welcome a new afternoon frock even 
in a quite irrelevant colour. One can 
always wear it under a fur coat, with which 

colours do not matter. If you are bored with your 
carefully chosen winter colour scheme, based on 
brown or black, get a new afternoon frock in a 
colour you have not worn for some time; it will 
be a pleasure and a relief to the eye, both for yourself 
and your friends. One is apt to think that one cannot 
wear black, or that brown makes one’s hair look 
green, or grey imparts its own tinge to one’s com- 
plexion, or that yellow is fatal to blue eyes, or some 
gloomy axiom of the kind. But the becomingness 
of colours is largely a matter of make-up and the 
judicious use of contrasting colour touches. For 
instance, many women who find plain black hard to 

wear look extremely nice in a black dress with a 

white collar. 


































Here are three afternoon dresses, all from Liberty, to suit three 
typesof women. The one ontheright above, very simple inline, would 
be perfect for a tall, slim figure and a definite colouring, whether 
blonde or brunette. It is in almond green wool marocain with a ribbed 
surface ; the bodice has an ingenious design of cross-over gathers. The 
swathed sash ties at one side in front. The neck is rather lower than 
the mid-winter lines ; this is noticeable on many of the more youthful 
afternoon frocks this month. Above is a very young frock, perhaps 
most suitable for a fair-haired, fragile type. It is in black georgette, 
with rows of tiny pin-tucks all down the bodice, ending in a burst 
of frills rouad the neck and down to the waist. The same tucks 
and frills adorn the short sleeves and also the hem of the skirt. A 
belt of gold cord gives a touch of colour. It would go very well 
with the Victorian gilt brooches and bracelets so fashionable just 
now. ‘The dress on the right below is desigaed for a slightly older 
type. The line of black ciré ribbon, bunched into a pattern like 
vine-leaves, which spreads all over the bodice and upper sleeves, 
narrows to a panel down the front of the skirt; this is a very slim- 
ming line. The material is fine black crépe and the cut extremely 
simple—high in the neck, plain in the sleeves, with a narrow sash 
tying on one side. 
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to keep your 
skin softand 


smooth . 


You can tell the Larola Girl! Easy assurance and confidence 
born of a sense of, physical well-being marks the Larola Girl. 
She is always the centre of admiration—for who can resist 
the beauty and charm of a soft, smooth, clear complexion 
and delicate white hands? With Larola as her ever-ready 
aid, her skin is immune from the ravages of wintry weather, 
free from chaps, spots, blemishes and irritation. And Larola 
is so easy and pleasant to use and economical, too. Make 
up your mind to use Larola on your hands and face this 
winter and always. Beauty and Larola go hand in hand. 


1/6 & 2/6 per bottle 


or Post Free in U.K. direct from 


CHELTENHAM. 


From Chemists and Stores, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 


Write for the interesting Larola booklet ** The Cult of Beauty,’ Post Free. 
Larola Soap ; in boxes of 3 tablets, 2/-. Single tablets, 8d. Larola Rose Bloom 
(Rouge), the Natural Tint. Sifter Boxes, with Puff, 1/- and 2/06. 








WINDCHEATERS 


INTRODUCE 


@ THE DOUBLE BACK 







@ An entirely new feature 
that provides extra warmth 
and protection JUST WHERE 
IT IS WANTED .. . with- 
out spoiling neat fit and 
appearance ... The Front 
and Sleeves are in single 
texture . . In woven 
material, slightly proofed, 
with fleece lining and ribbed 
collar, cuffs and welt... . 
Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 
Navy, Maroon, Brown or Bottle 


|5/- 
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PICCADILLY CIRCUS 
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90-94, Brompton Road, KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
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MODEL COAT, FULL LENGTH, 
Y OF FINE QUALITY LIGHT 
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CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 


Debarham s Feabod 


WIGMORE STREET, W.1 (Debenhams Ltd.) 


Langham 4444 
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A history of the effect of railways 
on society, on the countryside, and 
on life in towns 
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With 136 illustrations from contemporary prints 
woodcuts and photographs | 
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